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PREFACE 

In recent yAus, many haTe irritten general histories of Israel and 
mote have dlBcussed her writings; but, thus far, little attempt has 
been made to tell the connected story of the growth of Israel's 
thonght in its changing forms of ezpiresBion and in relatioQ to other 
aspects of her history. It is now possible to arrange the writings of 
ancient Israel in their historical connections with more of detail and 
certainty than in the case of most early literatures, and the time 
seems ripe for writing a history of the literature of this nation 
similar to those written for ancient Greece, Kome, India, Persia, 
Arabia, and more modem peoples. 

Some excuse for the undertaking of this high task by the present 
writer may be found in the fact that he baa waited a dozen years 
since it first seemed to him full time for the history, and has not ven- 
tured to write this volume before proving, in university and general 
lectures, that such treatment of Israel's literature can be made intel- 
ligible and helpful to constructive thinking. 

Confidence is felt that the historical order set forth rests upon a 
firm basis, since it varies in only a few particulars from that pre- 
sented in " Outlines for the Study of Biblical History and Litera- 
ture," published nearly six years ago by F. K. Sanders and H. T. 
Fowler. Constant reexamination of the Hebrew writings them- 
selves and consideration of the critical discussions published in 
the intervening years indicate few and slight changes in the outline 
of Israel's literary history, thm assumed as presenting the consensus 
of scholarship. 

Special acknowledgment of indebtedness is due to Babbi K athan 
Stem, Fh.I>., who has read and criticised the present work ; to Hon. 
John C. Kose, of the Federal Bench, for similar service in the por< 
tions that treat of the eighth century reformers and the law books 
Deuteronomy and Iievitious; and to Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph.D., for a thorough revision, almost a new translation, of his ver- 
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aion of the Babyloniaa Deluge u&tratiTe, mode expreasly for this 
Totk and most generonsl; placed at the service of the author. 
Indebtedness is cordially acknowledged also to Thomas Nelson and 
Sons for permission to quote The American Standard Version of 
the Bible at length, and to the Delegates and Syndics of the Uni- 
Tersity Presses of Oxford and Cambridge for similar permiseion to 
use the Bevised Version of a portion of the Apocrypha; to Charles 
Scribner's Sons, Lemcke and Buechner, Luzao and Company, Dodd, 
Mead, and Company, and the George H. Doran Company for per- 
mission to print certain translations of Hebrew and other Semitic 
literature published by them. 

The author alone is to be held responsible for any errors in the 
statement of facts or in the copying of translations which may 
appear in the present volume. 

HENBY THATCHER FOWLEB. 

Bkowr DiriTSBBtTI, 

17 Jane, 1918. 



NOTE ON BOOKS OF REFEBENCE 

Is "Oatlines for the Stud; of Biblical History and Litoratore," 
T. K. Sanders and H. T. Fowler (New York: Charles Soribner's 
Sons, tl.25), the writingB of ancient Israel are analyzed and 
azianged in their historical oonneotionB with explicit references to 
the best critical literature. 

Dr. Karl Badd in his " Geschichte der althebraisohen Litteratur " 
(Leipzig : G. F. Amelang, m. 8.50) dieciiBBes the writings of ancient 
Israel in their general chionol<^cal order, though grouping topically 
more than the present work. Dr. Alfred Bertholet contributes the 
chapter on the Apocrypha in this volume. 

The volumes of " The Student's Old Testament," C. F. Kent, offer 
a new critical translation of the books, analyzed into their component 
documents, with historical introductions and copious notes and bibli- 
ographies. The arrangement is in part chronological and in part 
topical. The successive volumes are: " Narratives of the Beginnings 
of Hebrew History"; "Israel's Historical and Biographical Narra- 
tives " ; " Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses of Israel's Fropbets " ; 
" Israel's Laws and Traditional Precedents " ; " Songs, Psalms, and 
Prayers " ; " Proverbial and Didactic Poems " (New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $ 2.75 per volume). 

The standard Old Testament "Introductions" disenss the literary 
history of each book, but do not arrange the books and documents in 
historical order The best of these include: "An Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament," S. B. Driver (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50); "Introduction to the Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament," C. H. Comhill (New York : Q. P. 
Putnam's Sons. London : Williams and Novate. $3) ; " A Bibli- 
cal Introduction," W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney (New York: 
Thomaa Whittaker. $2); "Introduction to the Old Testament," 
J. K McFadyen (New York : A. C. Armstrong and Son. London : 
Hodder and Stoaghbm. $1.75). 



X NOTE ON BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

ThoroDgti articles on each Old Testament book are given in: 
" EncyolopEedia Biblica " (New York and London : Macmillan and 
Gompanj. i vola. S6 each)^ "A Dictionary of the Bible," James 
Haatinga (New York: Charles Scribner'a Sons. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 6 vols. S6 each). Briefer, but excellent, articles are 
given in the Hastings " One Volume Bible Dictionary " (New York : 
Charles Scribner'a Sons. $5); "The Standard Bible Dictionary" 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls. $6); "The Encyclopsedia 
Britannica." 

Recent commentaries, snoh as " The Bible for Home and School " 
(New York : Macmillan and Company) ; " The lotemational Critical 
Commentary " (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons) ; " Weatminator 
Commentarira" (New York: Edwin 3. Gorham. Ijondon: Methuen 
and Company) ; " GOttinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament," 
W. Nowack (Qiittingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht); "Kuraer 
Hand-Commentar znm Alton Testament," K. H. C. Marti (Tubingen : 
J. C. B. Kohr), treat the literary history of the books in the iutro- 
duotions of the seyeral volamw. 

Various aspects of the English Bible as literature are discussed 
in " Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews," Lyman Abbott 
(Boaton: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $2); "The Bible as 
English Literature," J. H. Gardiner (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50) ; " The Literary Study of the Bible," B. G. Moulton 
(Boston : D. C. Heath and Company. $2) ; " A Short Introduction 
to the Literature of the Bible," K. G. Moulton (Boston : D. C. Heath 
and Company. $1); "Hel^ew Life and Thought," L. 8. Houghton 
(Chicago : The University of Chicago Press. $1.50). 
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A HISTOET OF THE LITEEATUEE OF 
ANCIENT ISEAEL 



I8EAXL IN THE ANCIENT BBKITIC WOBLD 

When the Hebrews became a nation, the history of Semitic civili- 
sation in Babylonia aheady spanned a period as long as that from 
the openii^ of the Christian era to the present century.' The 
moat ancient records found in the Tigris-Euphrates valley indi- 
cate that the Semites bad conquered and settled among earher 
inhabitants of another race, who had developed a high degree of 
civilization before their conquerors came into the re^on. When 
the earliest written records b^in, two races are int«rmingled, with 
the Semites dominant, and two languages exist side by ade, the 
one an agglutinative tongue, the other Semitic. Both languages 
are written in the cuneiform characters which had evidently been 
borrowed by the Semites. Civilization was far removed from 
eavf^^ or pastoral conditions ; a pure agricultural stage had been 

>A few yean ago most students of Babylonian history were agreed 
that our knowledge of it extended back at least as far as 4500 or 5000 B.a, 
and that the culture then existing testified to a long period of development 
far removed from anything that oould be styled a atat« of savagery. — 
Bee Goodspeed, A Hittory of the Babyloniana and Awyrians; Rogers, 
Hiitorj/ of Babylonia and Atayria; Sanders and Fowler, Outlines of Bib- 
Heal Hittory and lAleralwe; eto. More recent disooveries, however, in- 
dicating that some of the later Babylonian dynasties overlapped, have 
made it probable that our earliest actual historical knowledge of Baby- 
lonia does not greatly antedate 3000 b.c, although it is true that the civil- 
ization then existing dearly indioates a long period of previous develop- 
ment. See Winckler, Hittory of Babylonia and Atayria; King, History of 
SwHor and Akkad. 
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reached, with walled cities inhabited by people familiar with many 
of the arts. The prevalent type of government was that of the 
city state ; but a tendency toward consolidation through conquest 
was soon manifest, resulting in the formation of more or lees ex- 
tensive kingdoms. 

Most investigators of the subject believe that the Arabian pen- 
insula was the region whence the conquerors came into the fertile 
vaUey. It has recently been contended that, whatever may have 
been the earlier home of the common Semitic stock, the conquerora 
of Babylonia moved down from the northwest, from a great centre 
of Semitic civilization in Syria which antedated that in Babyloma.^ 
The argmuents adduced hardly prove the thesis, but under either 
hypothesis, early in the third millennium b.c., civilized Semites 
controlled the entire fertile crescent of territory extending from the 
Persian Gulf to the bord«% of Egypt, northward of the plateau of 
Arabia. 

Southern Semites occupied the great interior of Arabia and de- 
veloped civilized states on its southern shores, many centuries 
before the Christian era. Thence some, at an early dat«, crossed 
the lower end of the Red Sea and settled in that part of Africa 
which we call Abysania. These may be passed by with brief 
mention, for it is with the northern Semites that the student of 
Hebrew history is concerned. 

According to the view usually held, a second irredstible wave 
of expanding population brought new hordes from Arabia mto the 
region about its northern end during the third millemiium. To 
this so-called Amorite migration Is ascribed the coming of the 
early Canaanites and Phoenicians into the regions which they 
secured and so long held. Here they displaced a non-Semitic, 
cave-dwelling people.* 

At an early date E^ypt was influenced by Semitic culture, and, 
in turn, Egyptian influence greatly aSect«d Canaan. About 
1675 B.C. an Asiatic dynasty, Icnown as the Hyksos, ruled in Egypt, 
and when the native Egyptians succeeded in expelling the for- 
e^ers, a century later, the impulse of the movement carried the 
conquering Egyptian armies into Canaan and broi^t the land 

I AmuTTV, the Home of the Northern SemiUi, Albert T. Claj. 
' Canaan d'apri* Vexploration ricenU, H. Tinoent, pp. 373-426. 
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under the sway of the Pharaoh. Before 1450 b.c. ^^ypt'a power 
extended as far as the Euphrates, or even into Mesopotamia. 

The ■ discoveiy at Tell-el-Amama in Egypt (1887-1888) of a 
la^e collection of letters and despatch^ to the Egyptian kings, 
Amenopbis III and IV, has given a vivid picture of conditions in 
Canaan at the opening of the fourte^*.h century.* It appears 
that the land was under local governors responsible to the Pharaoh ; 
these officers were at feud with one another, and the Egyptian power 
in the land was evidently weakening. Some of the letters are 
frantic appeals from the various governors for the king to send 
troops, before the land and cities are entirely lost to Egypt One 
of the Jerusalem letters will serve as an example. , ^ .„ . < j 

"To my lord, the king ; — Abd-hiba, your servaat. At the feet of my 
lord, the king, aeven and seven times, I fall. What have I done agunat 
my lord, the king? Some one has Blandered me before my lord, the king, 
(saying): 'Abd-hiba boa revolted &om his lord, the king.' Behold, 
ndther my father nor my mother appointed me in this place. The strong 
aim d the king inaugurated me in my father's territory. Wl^ should I 
commit an offense against my lord, tiie king7 True as the king lives, 
because I said to my lord, the kii^s officer : — Why are you favorable 
to the Habiri and unfavorable to the (native feudal) princes, for this reason 
they slander me before n^ lord, the king. Because I say: — The territory 
of my lord, the king, will be ruined, for this reason they slander me before 
my lord, the king. 

" Let my lord, the king, know that my lord, the king, had stationed a 
garrison, but Janhamu has taken (it) . . . E^ypt . . . my lord, the king . . . 
tiiere is no garrison there. Let the king care for his land, and [pay some 
heedj to his land ; the cities of my lord, the king, belonging to Ei-milld, have 
fallen away, and the whole territory of the king will be lost. Let my lord, 
the long, therefore, care for his land. I think I will go to the court to my 
loid, the king, and see IJie tears * of my lord, the king, but the enemies are 
powerful f^unst me, and I am not able to go to court, to my lord, the king. 
May it seem good therefore to my lord, the kii% to send a garrison, in 
Older that I nu^ go to court and see the tears ' of my lord, the king. As 
long as my lord, the king, lives * when an officer goes forth, I (always) 

' The letters inodude diplomatio oorreepondence between the kings of 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia and the Pharaoh, messages from subjeot 
rulers of Plusnida and northern Syria, as well as from variouB cities of 
Faleatine, — Jerusalem, Ashkelon, Qeser, Laehish. 

*Parh»pe an error for "face." *Oath -by the life of the king. 
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Bay : — The land of the king is going to ruin. If you do not listen to roe, 
aQ the dependent princes will be lost, and my lord, the king, will have 
no more dependent princes. Let the king therefore turn his attention to 
the princes, and let my lc»d, the king, send troops. The king has no 
longer any territory, the Habui have devastated all the lung's territory. 
If troops come in this yev, the territory will reniun my lord, the king's, 
but if no troops come, the territory of my lord, the king, is lost. To the 
scribe of my lord, the king: — Abd-hiba, your servant. Brii« plainly 
(aloud) before my lord, the king, (these) words: 'The whole territory of 
my lord, the king, is going to niin.'"i 

Frequent mention is made of a people called Habiri who are 
rapidly gettii^ a foothold in the land. In these we may possibly 
be justified in finding the forerunners of the Hebraic migration. 

The language used, even when a local governor of Syria or 
Canaan is writing to Egypt, is the Semitic Babylonian, and the 
script is the cuneiform. Whatever may have been the course 
of the early migrations and settlement, it is clear that the lai^uage 
and mode of writing of the Babylonians had spread throughout the 
entire r^on from the lower Euphrates valley to the borders of 
Egypt. Recent discoveries at the old Hittite capital in Asia 
Minor show that the same mode of writing was familiar there, even 
though the Hittites had their own written language. 

At the time of the Egyptian conquest of Syria, the political 
power of Babylonia had waned. The next three centuries saw 
the north Semitic world in much confusion. A people styled the 
Mitanni ruled in Mesopotamia, and the Hittites moved down 
into Syria. While these two seem to have been kindred peoples, 
they were mutually hostile. Spreading from an original centre on 
the east side of the upper Tigris, the new Semitic kingdom of 
Assyria extended itself into Mesopotamia and waged bitter war with 
the Babylonians on its south. The Hittites forced Egypt out of 
northern Syria and limited her Asiatic territory to the region 
south of the Lebanons. 

During these centuries of confusion, there seems to have come 

another overflow from Arabia, styled the Aramean migration. 

By 1300 B.C. the Arameana were moving up the Euphrates valley 

and westward. It was probably this movement which brou^t 

' Winokler, Tht TeU^eUATnama Ltttert, pp. 303-305. 
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the progenitors of the Hebraic peoples from Mesopotamia to the 
borders of Palestine.^ Here in the region east of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea, a part of the m^rating people obtained settlement and 
became the nations of Ammon and Moab. The others passed to 
the south of the Dead Sea, where a part fovmd a permanent home 
in the mountainous district, becoming the people known aa Eldom. 
Still others continued in a somewhat wandering state on the 
high steppe land at the south of Canaan, until a part of them 
entered the Delta regicm of Egypt. The fertility of this district 
has ever attracted those wlio dwell on the borders of the desert. 
It seems probable that only a small part of the tribes eventually 
amalgamated into the Hebrew people actually entered Egypt. 
Possibly only two closely allied tribes knew Egyptian bondage; 
there is indication that others remuned in the re^^on southward 
of Beersheba, and that still others were assimilated after entrance 
into Canaan. 

It was not far from 1200 B.C. that the tribes which had settled 
in Egypt made their escape, after they had been for a time subjected 
to task work by Ramses II. In the wilderness south of Palestine 
they became closely affiliated with the kindred tribes that had 
continued in that report, and entered into covenant relation with 
the God Yahweh.* After a somewhat prolonged sojourn in this 

' Cf. Deuteronomy 26'. 

* The ftxm Jehovah, the use of whioh has not been noted earlier than 
i^ foorteenth oentury a.d. (aee Moore, Am. Jovr. Theol., Januar;, 1908), 
WM oertainly not the name of the Qod of ancient lersd. Jehovah b, 
however, generally used in the present volume to avoid the interruption 
at thought oooasioned to most readers by meeting the name in an unfamiliar 
form. The chief exoeptions are in traoBlations of poetry when "Jehovah" 
ndly breaks the metre. The Hebrew name was written Thwh, and long 
before the vowel signs were invented, the Jews had oome to regard 
"the name" as too saored for utterance. In its place, they reckd usually 
Lord, sometimes God. When the vowels were inserted in the Hebrew 
text, those of Lord or Ood were written. The vowels of the Hebrew word 
for Lord, with the four oonsonante of the proper name of Israel's Qod 
oame finally to be represented in English as Jehovah, though the English 
verwons, prior to the American Revision, generally followed the practioe 
of using Uie title Lord instead oC the proper name, indicating the places 
where it represented the proper name by printing in capital letters. The 
vowel sounds w^v probably originally a and e. The name Yahweh, from 
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diBtrict, movements east of the Jordan offered an opportunity to 
secure a more settled abode. A king from the region to the 
iLortheaBt of the Sea of Galilee had recently moved down and 
driven Ammon back to the borders of the Arabian desert. The 
confederated tribes, makii^ a long detour to the south of Edom 
and east of Moab, swept down upon the Jordan valley at the 
northern border of Moab and efEectually dislodged the new 
Amorite settlers. 

From the voltage ground of the east Jordan district, favorable 
opportunity was soon found for the passage of the river and for 
the gradual occupation of the central ridge of Canaan, which runs 
from north to south on the west of the Jordui valley. The 
older portions of Israel's historical narratives, supported by the 
facte of later conditions, show that this occupation was indeed 
very gradual and that the newcomera were forced to live for 
generations in the midst of the older population which continued 
to hold many of the walled towns and the more fertile valleys,' 

Before the close of the twelfth century b.c., the major part of 
the federated tribes which acknowledged Jehovah as their coven&nt 
God had crossed to Palestine proper, although some had found 
permanent settlement east of the Jordan and north of Moab. A 
reference on an Egyptian monument seems to make it clear that 
Asher was settled in Canaan before the exodus from Egypt, and 
the theory is plaumble that the other three concubine tribes* were 
late members of the confederation, perhaps affiliated only after 
the settlement in Canaan. 

We do not know how far the invading tribes may have been 
familiar with the arts and usages of settled {^cultural life when 
they entered Canaan, nor how much they already possessed of 
the customs, laws, and traditional lore of their race. Haran ih 
Mesopotamia, whence the Hebraic migration apparently moved 
down, was an ancient seat of Semitic rehgion and culture. It 
may be that the tribes which ultimately became the people of 
Israel brought from their temporary Mesopotamian home, and 

a root meaning to become, may signify either He who it, absolutely, or He 
tohfO brings into being. 

' See, e.g., Judges 1 "l "• "-». 

■ Dan, Naphtali, Oad, OenseiB 30. 
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preserved through all their nomad daye, more of the traditions of 
the civilized Semites than pure nomads would naturally possess. 
It may be that the influential portion of the tribes which sojourned 
in £^gypt absorbed and carried away some elements of E^^yptiaa 
culture. It will never be possible to deteimine how much Israel 
brought with her into Palestine, for she settled in the midst of the 
highly civilized Semites of Canaan and gradually absorbed their 
ancient culture. The close kinship of the Canaanite culture with 
that of Babylonia and the long rule of Egypt in Palestine have 
already been noted. It is, therefore, impossible to discriminate 
between Babylonian and Egyptian ideas which Israel brought 
into Canaan and those which she g^ned from the earlier inhabi- 
tants of the land. 

Israel's prehistoric traditions hav^ been subjected to the most 
searching analysis in the effort to determine their ultimate origin. 
Some bear on their face evidence of th^ rise m the Tigris- 
Euphrates district; such are the story of the Garden of Eden 
and of the Tower of Babel. Some eeem to be of Canaanite origm ; 
many of these centre about Hebron or Bethel. Still others 
indicate something of Egyptian influ^ce. While it is possible 
thus to determine with much cert^ty the original habitat of 
many of Israel's stories, such analysis does not necessarily indicate 
when the various elements became the possession of Israel. To 
the sources of uncertainty on this point that have already been 
indicated, we must add the facts that direct intercourse with E^ypt 
continued throughout all periods of Hebrew history, and, from the 
middle of the ninth century on, Israel came into contact, first, 
with Assyria and then, with the new Babylonian kingdom. 
Assyria conquered and absorbed northern Israel in the eighth 
century, and later, Babylon subdued Judah and carried into exile 
the more cultured portion of the people. Of Ihese the greater 
part never returned to Palestine, and the Babylonian Jews domi- 
nated the hfe and literature of Palestinian Judaism for centuries. 
These facts may suffice to indicate the difficulty of determining the 
exact historical relation between Israel's thought and that of the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Canaanites, and Egyptians, and also to 

suggest that all periods of Hebrew literature will show influences 

from one or several of these sources 
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It is possible to distii^uish, in large measure, those elemento 
of Israel's literature, both of form and substance, which are a 
part of her heritage as a divisioD of the great Semitic race and 
those which are due to her own peculiar genius and national 
history.' Such discrimination will reveal the fact that the 
literature of ancient Israel has preserved and transmitted to the 
modem world the rich deposit of whole millenniuma of cultural 
development, so that through it the Christian nations have 
become heirs to a great Semitic heritage. Yet such discrimina- 
tion will make it equally clear that the notion of Israel's literature 
as little more than the retort in which the fine metal was pre- 
cipitated is quite inadequate. 

The study of pren^lassical history is making it more and more 
clear that Greek civilization was not bom Athene-like, but that 
the Hellenes absorbed vast stores of culture, intellectual, moral, 
artistic, from the nations that had gone before. Greece was 
heir of Egypt and Babylonia. Greek architecture, law, letters, 
philosophy, all show the influence of these earlier civilizations; 
yet a Greek temple is not simply an Egyptian temple, despite its 
manifest kinship, and Greek stoicism is not amply a Semitic 
philosophy, though its founder was a Semite. According to 
their pecuHar genius, the Greeks transformed, perfected, and 

' If we agree with the Panbabylonists that "it is evident to the aimplest 
reflection on the nature and origin of human thoughts that the ideas which 
oonquered the old oivilized world did not apring up in some remote comer," 
we may be forced to admit that among the Babylonians "Judaism must 
have received not only its impulse, but also its entire system," uid we may 
even assent to the sweeping geaerafizatiou "that the origins of the 
fundamental teachings of Judusm, not yet discovered in ouneiform 
literature, shall yet be found there." See Winokler, HUtory of Babylonia 
and Assyria, Eng. trans., pp. 157-158. Most of us, however, will hardly 
feel justified in oomii^ to conclumons that leave mere tacts so far b^nd, 
resting on assumed invariable, historical law that is itself hanUy 
established ; if, indeed, it be not contrary to known facts of history. The 
discussion of the literary history of Israel in the following pages will 
proceed along the lines already indicated in the t«st, recognizing that 
Israel inherited or absorbed much from the closely interrelated world of 
which she was a part, but that her own national genius is entitled to the 
credit for those elements of spirit and thought in her literature which have 
no parallel or close analogy in the writings of other peoples. 
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made a new creation all that they adopted from preceding agee. 
Quite as distinctly in certain directions, Israel made her heritage 
a new creation. Her literature is not only the deposit of millen- 
niums of Sonitic history, but something unique in iteelf — inade- 
quately sjrmboliEed by the fine metal — rather the finest fiowering 
of the whole Semitic race. 



CHAPTER n 

THB BBQINNINOS OF HEBBEW LTTEH&TDBS 

iB^ore 1040 B.C.) 

The Tell-el-Amama tablets sad some recent discoveries in 
Palestine itself have shown that in the fifteenth century b.c. the 
written language of Canaan was cuneifonn Babylonian.* Just 
when the alphabetic writing of the people of Canaan superseded 
this mode of expression ia, as yet, undetermined ; though it must 
have been between 1400 and 1000 or 900 B.C. The Moabite Stone, 
a few Hebrew inscriptions from the age of the monarchy, Phoenician 
and Aramaic inscriptions, show that from the ninth century and 
probably indicate that from at least 1000 B.C, the peoples of Ca- 
naan employed essentially one language and one alphabetic mode (A 
writing. This was already so perfected by the ninth century as 
to su^^ loi^ usage.' 

Indications as to the dates of the oldest documents into which 
the Hebrew histories may be analyzed carry us back to about 
the same point as the inscriptions. Our earliest Hebrew book 
(Amos) dates only from the etf^th century ; but critical analysis 
of the books of Samuel yields connected prose narratives which 
must have assumed written form at least a century earlier, and it 
may be as early as the latter part of the tenth century. Such 
facts limit the time for the tranration from the Babylonian cunei- 

' See p. 4. 

■ Some date the earliest Pbcenidan inscription at about 1000 B.C. 
See Standard Bib. Did., } Alptuibet ; Eney. Brit, (llth ed.). i Alphabet. 
The Moabite Stone, set up b; Mesha, king of Moab, to commemorate 
his deliverance from Hebrew oppression soon after Ah&b's reign, da)«a 
from about 845 b.c. Tbe bits of inscribed pottery, found in the supposed 
pal&oe of Omri and Abab by the Harrard expedition in 1910, indicate that 
in the first half of the ninth century b.c. Israel used alphabetic writing 
with tbe ease and graoe of long custom. See Harvard Theological Revievi, 
January, 1911. 

10 
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fonu to Camuimte alphabetic writing to a period of four or five 
centuries.^ This extends from two centuries before the exodus* 
to the time of David or the early years of the divided kingdom, 
soon after Solomon's death. 

Some poems and many historical traditions ctmceming the 
exodus and settlement in Canaan have come down from this 
period ; but we cannot say whether any of theae were committed 
to writing earlier than the time of David or Solomon. We know that 
some of them were already written and even gathered into books 
before they were embodied by the historians of the ninth and 
eighth centuries io their writings; but if they were not written 
down till a short time before this, none of the extant Hebrew poetry 
would indicate a period of oral transmission longer than that 
established for some of the pre-Ialamic, Arabic poems — the latter 
were preserved by oral tradition for at least three or four hundred 
years.* We can only say that a few poetic bits, preserved to us, 
probably assumed fixed fonn before the entrance into Canaan, 
and that several short poems and one of some ninety lines have 
existed in substantially their original form since the early years 
of struggle for possession of Palestine. 

Among the fragments that may have been composed in the 
wildemeaa period, the song commemorating the unexpected es- 
cape at the Red Sea naturally comes to mind at the outset. In 
its present form this elaborate poem shows unmistakable acquaint- 
ance with later events. 

Then were ibo chiefB of Edom dismayed : 

The ndghty men of Moab, trembling taketh hold upon them : 

AH the inhaUtants of Canaan are melted away.* 
These lines presuppose events at the close of the wilderness sojourn, 
while 

I The ngnifioanoe (rf the origin of this "Semitio alphabet" ia appr»- 
oiated when one realizes that from it came the Qreek and other 
European alphabetB. 

■ Preaent knowledge of Egyptian hiator; and of ^gyptiatn control over 
PoleBtine makes it olear th»t the exodus could not have ooourred till 
about 1200 B.C. See Ou^tnea Bibticai HUl. and Lit., Sanders and Fowler, 
pp. 2S-29, where references are given to recent literatore. 

■ R. A. Nicholson, Liierary Hiatory of Arabt, pp. xzii, 131. 
* Ezodua IS ". 
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the mountain of thine inheritance, 
The place, Yahweh, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, 
The sanctuary, Lord, which thy handa have established, 
clearly cany us down at least to the time of Solomon, more than 
two centuries later than the deliverance at the Sea. There is, 
however, no reason why the nucleus of this poem may not have 
been composed at the time of the event ccnnmemorated. How 
far this nucleus extended beyond the couplet — 

Sii^ ye to Yahweh, for in triumph he roee; 
Horse and chariot he caat to the sea' — 

it ia impossible to aay.* 

In the traditions of the Exodus period, the north Arabian tribe 
of the Kenites is prominent. In their district was the sacred 
mountain where Moses had his vision of Jehovah and where, after 
the escape from £^ypt, the tribes entered into covenant with the 
God who revealed himself in thunder clouds, on the mountun'a 
summit. Without committing ourselves to the theory that this 
was Israel's first contact with Jehovah and that the covenant was 
simply an adoption of the Kenite God, we may fully recognize 
that the Kenites became a part of the confederation which ulti- 
mately developed into the Hebrew nation, and that their traditional 
lore became a portion of Israel's heritage: One trace of this 

'Adopting with Cornill {Intro. Cartoniad Bkt., 0. T., pp. 118-119) 
the form of v. 21, "Sing ye," rather than "I aing." Usually where the 
translations of Hebrew poetry given in this book vary from those cA Uie 
American Standard Vernon without special note, it ia due to the in'eaent 
author's att«mpt to approach more nearly to the terseness and rhythm 
of the original ; these qualities cannot be adequately reproduced ia 
a translation. For example, in the second line of the above couplet, 
the Hebrew has only four words, of seven full s^lables in all. The 
usual English version (both A. V. and R. T.) has thirteen syllables; 
the above translation haa reduced the number to ten and has tried to 
Bugseat in each hne the four beats of the Hebrew metre. By a sl^ht 
change of the late vowel points, one may read chariot rather than rider 
or charioteer. See McNeile, Exodu», Westminster Com., in loe. 

* Consideration of the poem in its relation to the parallel prose narra- 
tive of ch. 14, and to the general development of Hebrew language and 
literature, leads to the oonclnsion that it was oomposed, as a whole, not 
earlier than the Babylonian Exile and perhaps even later. See McNeile, 
op. eit., p. 88 I. Baentach in Nowaok's Bandkommentar, 1, 2, p. 128 f. 
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latter fact we may find in "The Song of the Sword." ' The context 
suggests the theory that the song utters the fierce joy incident to 
the discovery of the advantage of diarp-edged weapons of metal. 
Although there is no adequate ground for believing that these lines 
took shape in any such remote past as the time when the KenJte an- 
cestors first made this discovery, the song does sound " an echo from 
the old times of the Bedouins"* and may give us a true type of the 
boastful speech of a nomad tribe, a report from the beginning of 
poetic art.* Perhaps the shout "Cain shall be avenged sevenfold" 
was an old Kenite tribal cry> The poem is now ccnnmonly inter- 
preted as an expression of the law of blood revenge, so dominant 
among the Bedouin of to-day and constantly presupposed in 
Hebrew law and literature. Marti, however, finds in it the voice 
of an age when " the strict law of the Jus talionia was as yet un- 
known, when vei^ance still bad free play." * The poem consists 
of six lines : — 

Adah and Zillah, hear my saying, 
Wives of Lamech listen my speaking : 

For a man have I slfun for my wounding, 
And a youth for my strilting. 

If sevenfold Ctun shall Hure be avenged, 
Then Lamech seventy and seven.' 

One would like to feel certain that the charming little " Song 
of the Well " ' can rightly be ascribed to the same early era of 

1 Gflneds 4 ". 

■ Marti, Rdinion of Old Tettamerd, p. 4d. 

' Budde, GesckichU der AlthebrSiachen lAtteratur, p. 14. 

•8ee Gordon, Early Tradition« of GeneHa, pp. 188-191. 

* Marti, op. eit. 

* Tliis translation seeks to indicate the uniform ending of the first four 
lines and also the shortening from four to three beats in the second 
memben of the aaoond and third ooupleta. In the Hebrew each line 
ends in i. A dmilar effect has b«en well brought out in the German by 
Budde {Getch. Alth. Lit., p. 14). 

Ada und- Zillah, h6rt meine Blimme, 
Ibr Weiber Lamecbs, lauaoht meiner Rede : 
Einen Maim erschlag ich tOr meine Wunde, 
Und ein Kind fflr meine Strieme. 
'Numbw8 21 "-". 
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the wildemess soioum. The Negeb,' with its traditions of ancimt 
wells on which the poBsibility of life depended,* may easily have 
been its birthplace, but whether it ccmies from the days of the nomad 
life or later, it is a true bit of early folksong with idyllic flavor; 
it baa the typical folksoi^ form, a single strophe of four lines com- 
plete in itself.' Budde may be right in finding in it reference to a 
custom known among lat«r Arabs of lightly covering a well that 
has been discovered and later formally reopenii^; and declaring it 
clan property. In this ceremony, symbolic action is performed 
with the eceptre-like staffs of the Sheiks.* Ewald thought of it 
as belonging to the class "of popular boi^ accompanying the 
alternate strokes of hard labor."* Such stmga of work are known 
to us from the fourth millennium b.c. in E^qt^; such ^^ Btill 
the delight of the fellahin as they work their water-wheels.' It is 
noticeable in this folksong that the well is not conceived as the 
abode of some spirit ; at first the opening seems like an example of 
personification ; but, more probably, as Robertson Smith held, 
the fountain itself was thought of and addressed as a supernatural 
being; "of all inanimate things that which has the best marked 
supernatural associations among the Semites is flowing or, as the 
Hebrews say, 'living' water."^ The lines are: — 
Spring up, well ! Sing to it [ 

Well that the princes dug, 
That the uoblea of the people delved, 
With sceptre, with their staffs.' 

> The regions south ot Judah, ap;»'ozimatolj from the hilla south of 
Hebron to Eadesh. 

' Genems 21 "* ., 26 »■ . ; Judges 1 " ; Joshua 15 ". 

» See Qummere, The BeginniTmi of Poelr]/, p. 417. 

•JVeui World (M&rah, 1895), pp. 136-144; PreuBiUcke JahrbOclur, 
1895, pp. 491-580, referred to by Gray, Numberi, Int. Crit. Com. 

' Ewald, HUl. Itr. (Bng.), II, 203, n. 3. 

• See Erman, Life in Aneimi Egypt (Eng.), p. 385. 

' See Smith, Rdigion of the Semite*, pp. 127, 167. For oriticiflm of 
the last interpretation, and for general discussion of the entire subject with 
additional r^erenoes, see Gray, Numhert, ltd. Crit. Com., pp. 288 3. 

* In the Hebrew, the last oouplet rimes. One might try to reproduce 
ve^ freely in English 

Well that the nobles may now quaff. 
Opened with their Boeptre and their staff. 
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Another posnble specimen of the Bongs of this period is intro- 
duced in Numbers ' aa conmiemoratiug the conquest of the east 
Jordan territory before the entrance into Canaan. Strong argu- 
ments have been adduced for believing that the poem grew rather 
out of Onui's victories over Moab, after 900 b.c, and waa modified 
to fit the earlier period. If such is really the case, it belongs to a 
later time than that now under consideration.* 

Come ye to Heshbon t Let it be built 1 

And let Sihon's city be established 1 

When fire went out from Heshbon, 

flame fr<mi Sihon's bui^ : 

It devoured Ar of Moab ; 

It consumed the hdghts of Amon. 

Woe to thee, Moab I 

PerishedpO folk of Kemosh I 

He hath ^ven his sons as fugitives, 

And his daughters into captivity, 

To an Amorite King, Sihon.* 

The introduction preceding this song, "They that speak in 
proverbs say," indicates the existence of a rect^piized class of 
composers and reciters of such poems. Their presence would 
fatnlitate long oral transmission, as it did, many centuries later, 
among the Arabian Semites. This soi^ of triumph exhibits 
something of the character of ancient taunt songs so widely found 
among primitive peoples.* From the days of the Judges, before 
the rise of the monarchy, comes, quite surely, Jotbam's strildi^ 
fable concerning the trees that went forth to anoint a king over 
them.* In its artistic, elaborate structure, it testifies to a long 

1 21 «»-••, 

* For discussion of oocamon, see Gray, Nitmben, Inl. Cril. Cota., pp. 
300 f. ; Baentaoh, Norw&ek's HandkommetUar, I, 2, pp. 184 f. ; Schmidt, 
Mettage* of the PotU, pp. 326 f. 

■ The last oouplet is omitted, for the text and translation are utterly 



* The Feecennine verses of the ewly Romans, with their personal 
raiBeTy and satirical comment, may be compared. See Duff, Literary 
Biatory of Rome. Mr. H. E. Erehbiel in his lecture on American Polktong 
gives an interesting example from the West Indian negroes. 

• Judges g •-". 
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previous development of the type. To the same ai 
riddles are to be aligned. The first of these that we meet, 

From the eabex came forth food 

And from the fierce came something sweet,' 
is a "riddle" quite insoluble without knowledge of a particular 
fact. Wh^i the needed information has been obtained through 
Samson's wife, the answer is given m a corresponding couplet : — 

What is sweeter than honey? 

And what is fieroer than a lion?* 
Samson's reply forms a rimed couplet : — 

If with my hrafer you did not plow, 

You had not solved my riddle now.' 
The lines celebrating the slaughter of the PhiUstines contain a 
pun, the same Hebrew word being used for both ass and heap or 
mass. 

With the jawbone of an aas 

Mass upon mass, 

With the jawbone of ao asa 

Have I alain a thousand men.* 
These exfunples of bucolic rime and humor give us a glimpse of 
that early age when each man did that which was "right in bis 
own eyes," in the field of poetic composition as in other activities. 
In the use of paronomasia, however, they were not anomalous. 
The Egyptians, of ancient culture, took great delight in puns,' and 
later Hebrew literature is full of curious plays upon words, some- 
times in t^e most solemn passages of warning or denunciation. 

' Judges 14 ", 
' Judges 14 '•. 

* Adopting translation of Kent, SlvdenCt O. T., I, 343. The final 
words of the two lines are eglaihi and hidalhi. 

* Judges 15 ". 

* Erman attempts to reproduce the eSeot of some of their lines, deolaring 
the English puns no more fai^fetohed in sound than the originaL 

The xoheela of thy chariot 
Thou vrittdesl thy battle axe. 
The scythe of thy chariot 
Draws sigha from all nations. 

— L^e in Andent Effj/pt, p. 396. 
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From the Samson bite, which a rude age thoi^ht worth preserv- 
ing, we may turn to the prayer at the takii^ up of the sacred ark. 
If this did not come from the period of the wilderness Bojoum, 
it must at least have been fonnulated before the ark was brought 
to its permanent restdug place on Mount Zion. The prayer 
would be appropriate in connection with sending forth the ark as 
a palladium in battle, as m the instance narrated in 1 Samuel 4. 

Rise up, Yahweh, 

And make thiue enemies to flee, 

And let them fly who hate thee.> 
The corresponding lines for the safe return of the ark to its 
resting-place may be rendered: — 

Return, Yahweh, 

And bleea the myriads 

Of Israel's clans.* 
Aside from these interesting relics, most of the poems included 
in the narratives from Genesis to Judges bear their own internal 
testimony to their origin under the monarchy, rather than in the 
earlier times with which their settii^s associate them. Whatever 
of uncertainty may attach to the effort to assign many specific 
poems to the pre-monarchical period, the one great literary mcmu- 
ment of this age, the Deborah Song,* is in itself evident proof that 
already, in the days of the early tribal struggles for possession of 
the land, the poet's art had reached great power and some refine- 
ment. 

This victory ode has suffered aadly in its long transmission, so 
that many lines are no longer fully intelligible, especially in the . 
central portion of the poem (w. fr-15). Yet eno\^h remains 
clear to give us a priceless memorial of Israel's history and litera- 
ture. From the historians' point of view this song is the 

■NnmboH 10**. With the Septuagint the last word is omitted; 
this does not affect the rime of the seoond and third line^ , sinoe the added 
word ends with the same sound aa the preceding, eka. The final words 
become oj/ebheka and mttaneka. 

'Nombers 10**. The above translation rests upon a fairly probable 
emendation of the text. See Eittel, Bib. Heb., in loc.; Baentseh, Hand- 
tommentar, {n loc 

'JndgesS. 
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most important document for the formative period of Israel. It 
^ves a fleetmg, yet sharply drawn picture of the conditions in 
Palestine after the Hebrew tribes had obtained possessum of much 
of the central mountain ridge, and the fertile valley still remained 
in the hands of the earlier inhabitants.' A Canaanite king, whom 
they bad been unable to overcome, had reduced the inunigrant 
tribes almost to despair. They were disunited and disheartened. 

In the days of Sbamgar ben Anath, caravans ceased, 

And travellere of the road journeyed in crooked by-paths. 

Was there seen a shield or a spear 

Among forty thousand in Israel 7 ' 
In this crisis, when the greatest possible effort to rally the tribes 
was made, the Joseph tribes, Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasaeh,* 
which had settled on the hills to the south of Esdraelon, with 
Zebulun, Issacbar, and Naphtali from the Galilean hills to the 
north, responded. The eastern tribes as a whole abode beyond 
the Jordan — sat "among the village refuse heaps'" 

To hear the calling of the flocks. 
The northernmost tribes, Asher and Dan, remained amongst their 
Phoenician neighbors, and they too had no part in the supreme 
effort which was to give Israel a new strength in the land and to 
advance the tribes far toward a national consciousness. The 
Hebrews who lay to the south of the hill country of Ephraim, cut 
off from their northern kindred by the ancient stronghold of 
Jebus, are not even mentioned for reproach; that Judah and 
Simeon should come to a ^ht in the north was not conceivable at 
the time. Any real union between the southern and northern 
tribes was a later matter and never became permanent. The 
battle cannot be followed in all its detuls; the verses which 
describe the muster (last line of v. 11 through first three lines 
of 15) are in the porticm of the poem which has suffered most. 
The first line of this part, 

1 See p. 6. 

' Judges 5 '. 

' Maehir (v. 14) seems to be used here for Manaaseh, "of whioh tribe 
It was th« principal branch." See Moore, Jvdget, Int. Crit. Cont. ; BMton, 
i larael, HaBtings (1 vol.), Bible Diclionary. 

• See Moore, Judga, Int. Cril. Com., in he., and B. D. B., Hth. Lex. 
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Then went down to the gates tlie people of Tahweb, 
apparently anticipates the lines that follow, in which the coming 
down from the hills of the chieftains with the various tribes seems 
to have been recounted. The last line of the section describes the 
descent of the Galilean tribes into the plain as an impetuous rush 
of the chieftains upon the heels of Deborah and Barak. Then 
follow vituperations upon those who sat at home, with two hnes 
that suggest in contrast the desperate courage with which Zebulun 
and Naphtali drove the enemies from the higher ground on which 
they tried to make a stand. 

Zebulun a people that scorned ' its life to the death, 
Naphtali too upon the heights of the open field. 
The Bong turns to describe briefly the muster of the Canaanite 
kings at Tanaach, on the southern border of the great plain, near 
the upper course of the river Kishon. It is not clear whether the 
light-armed peasants of the hills, through some clever strategy, 
led the Canaanites, with their heavy chariots, mto the hopeless 
mire on the borders of the stream swollen by winter rains, even 
compelling them to enter the river so that 

Torrent EishoD swept them off, 
or whether a sudden downpour turned the pltun to mire and so 
the defeat of the heavy-armed Caaaamt«s became easy. This 
latter has been the usual interpretation from ancient times. 
JosephuB, writing in the first century a.d., is able to tell exactly 
how it happened. "There came down from heaven a great storm 
with a vast quantity of run and hail, and the wind blew the rain 
full in the face of the Canaanites, and so darkened their eyes that 
their arrows and slings were of Uttle or no advantage to them, nor 
would the coldness of the air permit the soldiers to make use of 
theii sworda; (1) while this storm did not so much inconunode 
the IsraeUtes because it came at their backs." ' 

The prose version of the stoiy (Judges 4) was preserved in an 
eighth-century document of northern Israel. It leaves out all 
explicit reference to the part played by the forces of nature in the 
battle: Jehovah discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, and all 

> literally, reproached or taunted. 
• AnUgaUU*, V, 5, 4. 
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his host, with the edge of the sword before Barak, 19 its barren 
account.' In the poem, the inhabitants of an otherwiae tmknonn 
village, Meroz, past which presumably the fleeing Sisera made his 
escape, are bitterly cursed. Alone, the fugitive at length came to 
a Bedouin tent, where he fell by a woman's blow, when he buried 
his face ia the targe bowl of curdled milk which she gave him in 
place of the wat«r he asked. 

The prose account, while it may in part rest upon tradition 
independent of the poem, contains many inconsistencies and in 
general must be counted as an historical source far inferior. The 
poem, in spite of the obscurity of many of its lines, gives a remark- 
ably consistent picture, or rather series of pictures,* 

To the student of literature, the comparison of chapters 4 and 5 
is of especial interest as an early example of the inherent differences 
between prose and poetry. The poem gives the really vital 
points in luminous pictures — the desfterate condition of Israel, 
the one cry that could unite the tribes in uttermost endeavor, the 
part played in the battle by the forces of nature, the wretched 
death of Sisera, in contrast to the expected victory and booty. 
These are the elements of universal human interest. Even the 
almost detailed description of the muster has its significance; 
the modem poet of action understood this: — 
Fast as the fatal symbol flies, 
In arms the tents and hamlets rise.* 
Few parts of Sir Walter's soi^ kindle the imagmation and cling 
to the memory more effectively than "The Gathering." 

The prose narrator is constrained to give the heroine formal 
introduction with full statemEnt of her recognized standing in 

' Jud{[ea 4 ". 

' Moore {ItU. Cril. Com.) inolioes to the view "that the basia of chapter 
4 IB an old prose story of Sisera." McPadyen {Intro. O. T.) favors th« 
theory, now oftea met, that Israel's prose narratives of the earlier centuries 
were oriKinally in poetic form. He remarks, d propos of the difierenoe in 
the account of Sisera's death in the prose and poetic forms, that " ve 
see the risks which the ballads ran when turned into prose," and further 
says it is "natural to suppose that other stories in the book of Judges 
may have Bimilarly ori^nated in war bollada." See also Kent, Beginning* 
Ha. Hitl., pp. 15 f. 

• Lady of A» Lake, III, xjy. 
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Israel, to aet forth the preUminary n^otiations wiUi Barak, to 
tell bow it came about that Heber had his tent in the road of 
Sisera's flight, and why Sisera turned in to that particular tent. 
The story of the assasEonation was quite too ^mple and brief for 
him ; it was neceBsary to have the victim enter and make arrange- 
ments for concealment from his pursuers. Yet the detuls are 
elaborate only in comparison with the poem ; the prose account is 
itself ancient and so obj ective ; there is no analysis of Jael's motives, 
no picturing of a conflict in her soul. 

That which Profeasor Moidton styles the "lyric device of in- 
terruption" is also conspicuous in the poem, in contrast to the 
chronolt^cal movement of the prose. A refrfun, a prelude, "and 
a loi^ ^M>8tropbe are interposed before the narrative even com- 



While we cannot find any ripd structure in this early victory 
ode, we may trace the general divisions of the song, with their 
dramatic contrasts and sudden and effective changes of rhythm. 
The ode b^pns : — 

For the leading of the leaders in Israel, 
For that the people offered themselves, 
Bless ye Yahweh. 

Hear, ye kings ; give ear, ye rulers : 

I, to Yahweh, I will sing, 

Sing praiae to Yahweh God of Israel. 
This is followed by a splendid theophany, the type of mai^ similar 
descriptions of the majestic approach of Him who revealed himself 
in the storm clouds; who ever came for the deliverance of his 
people, from the wilderness where they had covenanted together.* 
I Literary Studj/ of Bible, p. 131. For Professor Maulton'a full dieous- 
don, see pp. 130 ff. His djvisioii of the poem into atrophe and antiatrophe 
tor autiphonal perf ormanca by mole and female ohorusea, led reBpectively 
by Barak and Deborah, doea not commend itself. The iuBtorian of 
Somitio literatore must often dissent from the tendency among students 
of late literature to attribute elaborate, rif^d struoture, chAraoteristio of 
alaMJcal and modem poetry, to anoient Semitic song. The ancient 
culture peoples did indeed develop rigid oonventions, but they were their 

* It was a century aft«r Bolomon built his splendid house for Jehovah 
to dwell in that, at the hour of his loneliness sjid desolation, the great 
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In our poem, six lines suffice for the picture : — 

Yahweh, in thy going forth from Sot, 

In thy march from the field of Edom, 

Earth shook and heavens poured dowa, 

Yea clouds poured down water. 

Moimtfun torrents flowed before Yahweb, 

Before Yahweh God of Israel. 
The wotdfi and metre in the Hebrew strike short and sharp, a 
quick but crastung step, for the march of the strong deliverer 
from Edom. Then the measure changes from lines of three and 
four beats to the long five-beat rhythm, with the st^gestion of the 
division of the long line into parts of three and two beats. At a 
later era this type of line will be used in the finished el^y. The 
scene is of the silence of death ; the highways are .deserted ; the 
only travellers skulk noiselessly through the by-paths. 
In tiiB days of Shamg^ ben-Anath, caravans ceased, 
And travell^a of the road journeyed in crooked by-paths. 
Hamlets ceased in Israel, they ceased.' 
The dirge-like tone is quickly interrupted by sharp trimeters 
Until thou Bxoee, Deborah, 
Thou arose, a matron in Israel.' 
The next two lines are very uncertain, but the following couplet 
shows that they must have continued the description of Israel's 
sad estate before the great battle. The text of the next nine 
lines has suffered bo severely that discussion is fruitless. The 
section se^ns to close, as the poem opened, with a summons to 
serve Jehovah. The fine muster scene follows with its praise and 
scorn ; then the battle. The measure becomes short and sharp, 
somewhat as in the earlier description of Jehovah's advance. 

Elijah went, not to the temple, but the long journey back to H<xeb, to 
meet God in hia ancient mountain. Long after that, when the temple 
had beeome fully established as the dweUing-pUee of Jehovah, the poets 
oontisned to picture him aa coming from Sinai in the glory of the moon- 
tain-bred storm. 

■ Moore's translation of the last line. 

* It seems preferable to translate these verbs as second rather than 
first person ; the Hebrew permits, and the linea are thus brought into 
aooord with v. 12. See Moore, Judf/et, InL Crit. Com., in loe. 
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Kings came, they fought, 
Then the Kinga of Canaan fou^t ; 
In Tanaak by M^ddo's waten. 
Prey of diva they to<A not. 
After tills last line with it« unexpected "sarcaatic meioEos," the 
thought turns to the heavenly bodies that contended agunst Sisera : 
the staccato movement of the verse is varied by two polysyllabic 
lines: — 

Fnnn heaven the planete eng^ed in battle. 
From their courses engaged in battle with Sisera. 
From these lines of eleven syllables, in the original, we come 
down to the quick action of the field. A aix-eyllable line tells how 

Torrent Sshon swept them off. 
The next two lines are in p^t doubtful. When we catch the full 
meaning ^;ain, we hear the retreating hoof-beats of such of the 
horses as have brought their Canaanite masters through to the 
hard pliun. 

Then smote horse hoof-beats, 
From the gaDop, gaOoping of his steeds.* 
The last line seems to be onomatopoetic in its repetition daharoth, 
daharoth. Certainly later Hebrew writers were only less ddlful 
in sound imitation than Homer himself, and we may find a Bi^ges- 
tion of it in the earliest great poem of Israel.* 
. Apparently the retreat leads past the hamlet of Meroz, for now 
the sound of the gallopmg horses is drowned in the poet's curse 
of the coward town. 

Curse ye Meros, siuth tiie messenger of Yahweh ; 

Curse with a curse its inhabitants. 
' For they came not to the help of Yahweh, 
To the help of Yahweh among the brave, 
^th a contrasted blessing upon Jael, the poem passes quickly to 
the scene at the tent-door where Sisera meets his death. 

' Adopting Moore's happy tranBl&tion of the last line. 
< The word trandated gallop is used only onoe elsewhere, and then it is 
In Nahnm's wonderful deaaription of the utter oonfndon in Nineveh's 
last Biege. 

Bound (rf whip, and sound of rattling wfaed. 
And galloping horse, and bounding ohariot. 
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MoBt Uesaed of women be Jad, 
MoBt blessed of nomad women be.* 
Water he asked, milk she gave ; 
She brought him leban in a royal dish. 
Her hand to the helve ehe reaches out, 
Her right hand to the heavy hanmier.> 
Yea she strikes, crushes his bead ; 
She snutes, strikes through his temple. 
Between her feet he bowed, he fell, lay prone, 
Where he bowed, there he fell, slain. 
The last scene changes from the lonely tent to the loneli^ p^ace 
that was Siaera'a. 

Through the window she looked and strident cried, 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice. 
Why delays his chariotry in coming? 
Wl^ tarry the hoof-beat^ of his chariots? 
Her prudent princesses answer her, 
Yea she returns answer to herself: 
Are they not finding, dividing spoil ? 
A damsel, two damsels to every man, 
A spoil of dyed stuffs for Siaera, 
A spoil of dyed stuffs embroidered.' 
So shall all thine enemies perish, Yahweb, 
But his friends be as the rising sun in tiis strength. 
Had we the Book <^ the Wars <4 Yahxoeih, to which reference 
ia made in Numbers 21, it may be that we should have many early 
aongs comparable to this ; but we count ourselves fortunate that 
this one has been preserved from these early days of fierce stni^e 
for the possession of Canaan's fertile plain and hill, when the clans 
united in Jehovah's name.* 

1 For the omiraion of "the wife of Heber the Eenite," see Eittel, Bib. 
Btb., in loc. ; Moore, Judget, in loc. 

* The parallelism and the possibility of the action deBoribed make it 
h^hly probable that the "pin" and the instrument named in the next 
line stand for one and the same tool or weapon ; hammer is as plausible 
a translation as any. "Heavy" is adopted as the possible meaning, by a 
metonomy which Moore suggests, but does not himself adopt. For di»- 
onssion of the great difficulties of the passage, see Moore, Judga, in loe. 

■ Next line uncertain. 

* Aside from Beowulf, fifty lines of Finnsburh, and two shorter frag- 
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Note on the Form of Hebrew Poetry 

In the foregoing dificuasion, references have been made to the 
changing harmony of sound and thought in these brief remains of 
early Hebrew song. That the Hebrew language itself is pecu- 
liarly adapted to express the "action, imagery, and passion" of 
poetry was effectlTely mfuntuned in the eighteenth century by 
the poet Herder.' Quoting Lessing's words concerning Homer, 
that "in him ail is bustle, motion, action," Herder emphaBized the 
prominence of verbs in the Hebrew and the fact that the nouns, 
remaining very nearly related to them, "are still active agents 
and exhibit a continual personification." In the lack of true 
adjectives be found the qualities of a subject assuming the form 
of distinct individual i^nts; the very objects themselves are 
eased upon and almost always with some mark of emotion or 
passion. The sensuous form and the sensation or sentiment that 
it produces are combined. Herder even found poetic advantage 
in the absence of a tense system, «nce to poetry all Is present. 
Certainly it is true that the poetic advantages possessed by rela- 
tively simple and primitive languages are very manifest in the 
Hebrew; abstract terms it hardly knows, and few words have 
gone far from their root meaningB. When such meanij^ have 
been extended, it is often through some quaint and childlike asso- 
ciation of ideas by which the picturesque qualities of the words 
are enhanced rather than lost. 

How far the Hebrew poetry waa characterized by what would 
seem to us true mu^cal rhythm is a subject long discussed and, 
in rec^it years, more keenly than ever. The Jews themselves 
have preserved no reliable tradition of metres. Josephus, it is 
true, spoke of the Miriam song (Exodus 15) as composed m 
"hexameter verse," of the "Blessing of Moses" (Deuteronomy 32) 
as a "h^Eameter poem," and made the general statement that 
David "composed soi^ and hymns to God of several sorts of 
metre," some "trimeters," some "pentameters."' Even if these 

meats of Waldhere, the esAy national epio poetr; of England is gone. 
Bee CambridgB Hint. Eng. Lit., I, p. 34. 

< J. Q. Herder, Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, first publiahed 1782. 

Mntiguttiw, U, xvi, 4 ; IV, viii, 44 : VII, zii, 3. 
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remarks should be accepted as representing a living tradition in 
the first century a.j>., thia was lost before the time of our^earliest 
Hebrew manuscript, and it Is Impoaable to determine to-day 
what JosephuB meant by these metres as applicable to Hebrew 
poetry. We suspect that he would have been hard put to It to 
explain. He was writing in Greek and seekii^ to make the ancient 
culture of his people intelligible and respected in the Grteco- 
Roman world. Probably he meant Greek hexametres and not any 
true SemiUc metre. His views may have had as firm a basis in 
facts aa Philo's statements that Moses was instructed by Greek 
tutors and learned "the whole science of rhythm and harmony and 
metre." * 

In the early Middle Ages, Jewish students invented a highly 
elaborate ^stem of vocalising, accenting, and punctuating their 
ancient language, which had hitherto been written in a conso- 
nantal text. How nearly the pronunciation, which thus became 
artificially fixed about 600 A.D., resembled that of the centuries 
when Hebrew was a living language, it is impossible to decide. 
Loim; ere this time the Jewish people had ceased to think of their 
ancient writings as literature, and the indication of the pronuncia- 
tion was for use in the synagogue services. 

The tradition of the text has preserved a few traces of the 
stichometric structure of the ancient poetry; a few poems 
occurring in the prose books are written in distinct lines 
separated by spaces.* The text itself attests more clearly the 
division of poetry into lines in the case of the alphabetic poems, 
of which a number exist. Lamentations 3 is a particularly exact 
specimen — each of the first three lines begins with Aleph, of the 
next three with Beth, and so throughout the sixty-six lines and 
twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. In Lamentations 1 
and 2 every third line is thus marked, and in 4, every second line. 

> Life o} Mo»a, I, 5. Distinot metre \a not found in Hebrew poetr; 
before the medueval Jewish poeta of North Afrioa, Italy, Spain, and 

■ Ezodna 15 »-'», Deuteronomy 32 >^, 2 Samuel 22 and its duplicate 
Psalm 18. The different mode of chanting these poetic sections in ths 
orthodox Bynagogues from the usual ohaut of prose affords farther tradi- 
tional evidence. 
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Paalm 119 is printed in the Revised Version in twenty-two groups 
of eight distichs each, with a letter of the alphabet at the head of 
each group. In the Hebrew, each couplet of the group b^;ins 
with the letter thus indicated. These and other alphabetic poems 
pve a starting-point for a study of the structure of Hebrew verse. 
Rime, of which examples have been noted, does not occur with 
sufficient regulaxity to offer much aid in determining the lines, 
but the stichometric structure is clearly established by the means 
already noted. C^respondence of grammatical structure with 
these occasiraial indications gives confirmation, if any were needed, 
and serves to indicate unmistakable division where other criteria 
are Ucking. Each line of Hebrew poetry is regularly a logical 
unity with a distinct break in the thought at its end; "run over 
lines," not uncommon in poetry that has clear divisions into bars 
or feet, were not in vogue in the poetry of ancient Israel. In the 
King James verdon, no attempt was made to divide into lines, 
yet the Ti^gliah frequently shows a semicolon or stronger punctua- 
tion at the end of each Hebrew line. 

A logical rdation between adjacent lines had been recognized, 
but not commonly emphasized until Bishop Lowth delivered and 
published his Oxford lectures De sacra poesi HAroBOrum in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He used the happy term 
paraUdismtit mewbroritm to express the relationship which has 
since been generally recognized as the most characteristic element 
of the form of Hebrew poetry. The lines concerning Heshbon and 
Moab may serve to illustrate rigid and simple parallelism. There 
are five couplets, each made up of synonymous lines : — 

Come ye to Heshbon [ Let it be built 1 

And let Sihon'a dty be eetablished I 

When fire went out from Heshbon, 

flame from Sihon's burgh : 

It devoured Ar of Moab ; 

It consumed the hdghts of Amon, etc. 

As Professor Moulton has su^ested,^ the rhythmical effect of 
parallelism may be appreciated by reading, in contrast, the lines 
with the alternating parallel lines omitted. 

» Literary Study of the Bible, p. 47. 
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Balancing of clauses ia a familiar device of oratory, and 
parallelism appears sporadically in various poetry, but as a dis- 
tinctive poetic form, it is knovn only amoi^ the closely inter- 
related peoples of southwestern Asia and northeastern Africa. 
Examples are numerous in the literature of Egypt and Babylonia. 
One of the most famous of Egyptian songs will illustrate : ^ — 

How beautiful is this righteous prince I 

The beautiful destiny is fulfilled. 

The bodies pass away since the time of BA, 

And the youi^r ones step into their places. 

The sun reappears each morning. 

And the evening sun sets in the west. 

Men are begetting, women are concdving, 

Every nostril breathes the breath of the morning. 

But those who are bom there, aD together. 

They go to the place, which is ordained for them. 

Celebrate a joyful day, priest I 

Place oils and sweet odors for thy nostril. 

Wreaths of lotus flowers for the limbs, 

For the body of thy sister, who dwells in thy heart, 

Who nts bedde thee. 

Let there be music and singing before thee, 

Cast behind thee all cares, and mind thee cd joy. 

In the Babylonian penitential psalms, repetition of parallel 
lines, with little or no progress of thought, is carried to great 



The lord has looked upon me in the rage of his heart, 

A god has visited me in his wrath, 

A goddess has become angry with me and brought me into pun, 

A known or unknown god has oppressed me, 

A known or unknown goddess has broi^t sorrow upon me. 

I seek for help, but no one takes my hand. 

I weep, but no one approaches me. 

I call aloud, but no one hears me. 

FuU of woe, I grovel in the dust without looking up. 

To my merciful god I turn, speaking with sighs. 

The feet of my goddess I kiss imploringly ( ?), 

I This version ia taken from the tomb ct the priest NeferhOtep. Ennan, 
Lifa in AneiefU Egypt, p. 387. 
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To the known or unknown god do I speak with sighs. 
To the known or unknown goddess do I speak with a^. 
lord, lo(^ upon me, accept my lament, 
goddess, look upon me, accept my lament. 
known or unknown goddess, look upon me, accept my lament) ^ 
In the Babyloman Creation Epic the tendency to parallelism 
may be Been : — 

When in the height, heaven was not yet named, 

And the earth beneath bore no name ; 

While still the primeval Apeu, who begot them, 

And raging Tlamat, who brou^t forth both, 

Mingled their waters together ; 

When no field was yet found, no marsh was seen ; 

When none of the gods had yet been called into bdng, 

No name mentioned, no fate determined, 

Then were the gods created.* 

Lowth distinguished three forms of parsUelism — synonymous, 
antithetic, and synthetic. If one insists on finding strict relation- 
ship among all the lines in Hebrew poetry, he will be forced to 
stretch the last category very wide. At best in "synthetic" 
paraUeliam, in which the second member is required to complete 
the sense of the first, the harmony extends hardly beyond 
grammatical structure, and frequently even this relation is not 
discoverable. Often "a comparison, a reason, a consequence, 
a motive, constitutes one of the lines in a synthetic parallelism.* 

At least one other distinguishable form is so frequently met and 
so effective that it should be noted. This Driver calls " climactic," 
and others have styled "ascending rhythm."* In this form of 
parallelism, which is especially suited to the most elevated themes, 
the second line catches up and repeats a part of the preceding, and 
then adds to it. We have had an example in the description of 
Jehovah's approach in the Deborah Song : — 

Earth shook and heavens dropped. 
Yea, clouds dropped water. 

^ Jaatrow, Rdigion of BcAylonia and Aityria, p. 321, 

• Sent, Btginningt Heb. Hitt., p. 363. 

• Driver, Itilro. LU. 0. T., p. 363. 

• Driver, op. eU., p. 363. 
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Mounts torrenta flowed before Yahweh, 
Before Y&hweh, God of Israel.' 

Where r^d structure at first sight seems lacldag, the paraUelism 
sometimes proves to be of a highly complicated form, altematii^, 
introverted, etc. Unlike true metre, this "thought rhythm," aa 
it is often called, is not entirely lost in translation, though the 
similarity of the length of iin^ in the original is often quite 
obscured; one Hebrew word may require three or four English 
words for its translation. As Gardiner says, speaking of the King 
James version, "The men who made our translation did not 
attempt to arrange the lines in a different form from the prose of 
the refit of the book. The result has been in English to produce 
a kind of writing unique in our literature, since it is neither regular 
prose nor regular poetry, but shares the power of both. It has the 
strong balance and r^ularity which result from this underlying 
parallel structure of the Hebrew, and at the same time all the 
freedom and naturalness of prose."* This quality is cert^nly 
most excellent in poetry which hundreds must read in translation 
for each individual who reads it in the ori^^mal. Not all of us 
will be ready to go on and declare it in fact a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory poetic form, in comparison with true metre. Professor 
McFadyen seems rather enthu»astio when he says of parallelism: 
"It su^ests a rhythm profounder than the sound of any words 
— the response of thought to thou^t, the oallii^ of deep to deep, 
the solemn harmonies that run throu^ the universe."* 

Perhaps Josephus was too much influenced by Greek poetic forms 
in his ascription of metre to Hebrew poetry ; yet there have been 
many in recent centuries who have not rested satisfied with 
"thought rhythm" and have persistently tried to find a syataa 
irf true metre in the Hebrew and kindred poetry. 

The earlier efforts to recover Hebrew metre, in the seventeenth 
and early e^hteenth centuries, were chiefly based on clasdcal 
models.* Lowth saw their unsatisfactoriness and thought it 
unpractical to work out any definite system, because of our lack 

■ Cf. Psalm 29 t' *; Exodus 15 >*. 

■ Oardiiur, The BilOe at Etmlitk LiUrcUure, p. 109. 

* MoFadyen. Inlro. to 0. T.. p. 238. 

* BriggB, IrU. Cril. Com., Psalms I, pp. xxxviu-zxzix. 
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of knowledge of the original pronunciation.* In the latter part 
of the eighteenth century (1776) the rules of Arabic metre, wUcb, 
like the classical, is quantitative, were applied to Hebrew poetry. 
At the same time in publications on Hebrew metre (1770) and the 
Paahna (1780), C. G. Anton made accent the determining principle 
of measurement. In other re6p>ects few would follow him to-day, 
but in this vital point his "conjecture," as he called it,' seems in 
accord with the character of the Hebrew. Accent is dominant, 
as the language is known to us ; a short vowel cannot stand in an 
unaccented open syllable, while a long vowel in an open syllable, 
by the shifting of the tone, may become a mere half vowel, barely 
pronounced. 

No real advance over the eighteenth century was made until the 
latter part of the nineteenth, when vajious students took up the 
problem of Hebrew metre with new enei^ and equipment. One 
tried to apply the principle of Syriac poetry, in which the metric^ 
system is determined by the counting of the syllables.* In his 
view, there was a constant alternation of rise and fall, so that 
only iambic and trochaic feet were possible. The compaiison 
with Syriac, like that with Arabic poetry, has the advantage of 
ke^ii^ within the same family of languages as the Hebrew, but 
both Syriac and Arabic poetry are post-Christian, and it has 
recently been "shown that the earliest even of the Syriac poetry 
did not measure by number of syllables." * More recently, Sievers, 
who has done much on Teutonic metres, working from the point 
of view of the laws of speech and song, rather than from a knowl- 
edge of Semitic languages, has wrought out an astonishing system, 
finding everywhere a sort of aoapestio foot, two unaccented 
syllables of any length followed by a long accented. This system 
involves both quantity and accent, but it is forced to reject the 
traditional pronunciation and to invent a new one devised to fit 
the scheme. Elven so, as Comill points out, Sievers gets no 
orderly system in the number of verse feet in successive lines. 

' Lowtb, Sacred Poetry of '^ HtStrmoa, p. 33. 

' Conjeetara de metro Hebraoram, 1770, Specimen adiUanii Paalmorvm, 
1780. 

' O. BickeU, Tarions publioationa, 1879-1884. 
* Brigga, Int. CHL Com., Ptalmt I, p. xxxix. 
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Follow him, and one may prove any proee narrative poetry, as 
Sievera's own publications indicate.' Very few Semitic Bcholars 
have found his arguments convincing. 

In the same period the now generally dominant theory has 
been developed by a succeaaion of workers. In a series of publi- 
cations extending from 1866 to 1887, Julius Ley revived Anton's 
view that accent was the determining principle in Hebrew metre. 
He maintuned that the number of tmaccented syllaUes did not 
count and that the metre was determined solely by Uie number of 
idus. In 1S82 Karl Budde published* a careful study of the 
Hebrew Qina or el^^ verse.* He showed that wherever there 
is a song of lamentation * there is a tendency to a verae form made 
up of a loi^r followed by a shorter member, Conunonly the first 
member has three accents and the second two ; and between the 
members there is a decided CKSura. The niunber of unaccented 
syllables in these comparatively regular units is exceedingly 
variable. This evidence points strongly toward the contention of 
Ley that only stresses counted in the metrical system. More 
recently it has been strongly argued by Zinunem and Gunkel that 
Old Babylonian poetry possessed an accentuatlog metrical system 
based on the equal value of the accentual rises. The same seems 
to have been true in the case of the Egyptian poetry. 

A theory of mora published in 1896-1897 * arrived at a more 
exact quantitative law, but was forced to distinguish syllables of 
the values of 4, 3, and 2 viortB. Like Sievera's even more recent 
theory, this seems too artificial, and the vast majority of students 
to-day rest in the conviction that in ancient Hebrew poetry the 
accents alone counted. As the poetry has come down to UB 
often imperfectly preserved, even these are so irregular that 
frequently the text must be emended, or we must say we can dis- 
cover only a tendency toward regular arrangementa of the mmiber 
of ictus. 

1 E. Sievera, Studien lur &«frrdue&dn Mdrik, 1901, etc 

■ Zeilaehrift /dr AlMettamerUiieke Wititnaekaft. 

■ A general statement of Budde's views is given In f Poetiy, in Hasting, 
Diet, of the BibU, Vol. III. 

* Hebrew Qina. 

' H. Giinune in Z. D. M. G., L, pp. 529 ft., LI, pp. 683 fl. 
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If the actual pronunciation of the living Hebrew was ab free in 
its variations of time as Sidney Lanier holds English to be, and 
if poetry must be divisible into feet of exact time equiv^ence, 
then we may suppose that the accents were made to fall at regular 
time intervals in the pronunciation of Hebrew poetry. In that 
case the discrimination of half vowels, full short vowels, and loi^ 
vowels made in our Hebrew text must be far indeed from repre- 
senting true time relations in the original pronimciation of the 
poetry.* Probably, too, other syllables than those now accented 
must have received the tone, but one may well remember in this 
connection, that our knowledge of many of the long vowels goes 
back into the consonantal text of the Hebrew, and so is early. 

In its parallelism, Hebrew poetry followed, as we have noted, 
a form already long used in Babylon and i^^ypt, which countries 
had succee^vely dominated Syria for many centuri^ before 
Israel found settlement among the Canaanites. The evidence thus 
far attainable seems to show that in metrical structure, too, the 
poetry of the three was similar. More elaborate systems of 
Hebrew metre, such as those of Sievers or Grimme, involving as 
they do disregard of the earliest pronunciation of the language 
which we possess, will probably continue to be rejected by most 
Btudents of Semitic literature and to commend themselves only to 
those who approach the subject with fixed convictions based upon 
later forms of poetry and music* 

' It b troe that in the later Jewish poetry, whioh had adopted metrioal 
form, half vowels were often counted as forming full syllables. 

■ It is generally held that Anglo-Saxon poetry and the ancient Qennan 
two-membered aJlliterative verse were measured by the number of ao- 
eented syllables, without regard to the onaoeented. The ancient Latin 
Satnmian metre may have been of the same form. Until it can be shown 
that these later verse forms had a more exact metrioal structure, it Is not 
to be expected that this will be established in the oase of ancient Semitio 
poetry. 

Fur Anglo-Saxon see Saintsbnry, Hittory of Engliah Proaoiy; for the 
Gwman, Bndde, f Poetry, HaBting^ tHcL Bible; for this tiieory of I^tin, 
Duff, LiUrary HUtory of Romt, pp. 74-75. 



CHAPTER in 

POSTBT OF THB UNITED KINODOU 

(About 1040 to 940 B.C.) 

Amsi the Deborah song, no contemporary poem that coonectB 
itself with definite hiatoiical events embodies Israel's experience 
until generations have passed. The succeeding yeEirs witnessed 
harassing struggles between the Hebrew tribes and others who 
desired to possess Canaan, or to plunder its inhabitants; but the 
next life-and-death stni^e was with a people which had settled 
on the western coast plain at almost the same time that Israel 
crossed the Jordan and overran the central mountains. This 
people, the Philistines, left its name on the country which we call 
Palestine. In the days of Amos, about 750 b.c, the Philistinefl 
were still counted an immigrant people, come from Caphtor.* 
They are supposed to have been a part of the peoples from the 
northern shores and islands of the Mediterranean who pushed 
southward, on land and water, durii^ the twelfth century B.C., 
pressed from behind by those great movements in Europe that 
brought the Dorians into Greece. They sought foothold in the 
Egyptian Delta, but were driven back by the Pharaoh, and a part 
of the receding wave found settlement on the coast plain of Canaan. 

The Philistines have left no written records to tell through what 
struggles and defeats they learned the vital lesson of united action. 
From Israel's experience with them, it would seem that they were 
ever able to act together effectively, though they dwelt in separate 
city states, with different kings. Whether ttiis be true or not, it 
is evident from the earliest strand of narrative preserved in Samuel ■ 
that they eventually succeeded in reducing the disunited tribes of 
Israel to a state of subjection «milar to that of the days of 
> Cret« 7 Amoe 9 '. 
* For the oontents and oharaoter of thia ateand, see below, oh. IV. 
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Shamgar-ben-Anath. Now, however, Israel bad the precious 
memory of a day when her clans had united in Jehovah's name, 
and thrown off the oppressor's yoke. 

About the middle of the eleventh century there appeared in the 
land bands of reh^ous enthusiasta going about with music and 
song and, in sympathetic connection with them, a seer whose 
keen eyes had perceived that the time was ripening for a great 
Btru^e for independence. This one was evidently watching for 
the bom leader about whom the enthusiasm of the hour might 
crystallize into effective action. One day there came to his door 
a man of giant stature and simple heart, searching with persistent 
seal for hia father's lost asses. In the unawakened sou! there was 
slumbering power — capacity for new and consummg enthusiasm 
and for instantaneous action. Samuel the seer recognized hia 
man in Saul-beu-Kish. There must be the awakening ; do^ed 
devotion to the home interests must be turned into larger channels. 
The conspicuous honor ^owed at the village sacrificial feast, where 
the seer presided, the secret anointing in the name of Jehovah, 
the charge to do as occasion should serve, the predicted meetings, 
culminating in the meeting with a company of the reUgio-patriotic 
enthusiasts, the strange ecstasy so exciting the wonder of those 
who had known the unassuming giant, that the question, "Is Saul 
also among the prophets, " became a proverb — all these experiences 
accomplished the inward change which the seer desired. Saul 
went home and kept his own counsel till the news of the terrible 
straits of the Israelites in Jabesh Gilead, across the Jordan, reached 
him, as he came followii^ the oxen out of the field. At last the 
insight and patience of Samuel were justified; Saul hewed to 
pieces a yoke of the oxen and sent the bloody tokens throughout 
the land with bitter threat for every coward la^ard. The clans 
gathered at the summons of a determined leader, the siege of 
Jabesh was raised, and Israel saw once more what she could 
accomplish when imited ; yet the dread of Philistia soon sent the 
more part of the warriors slinking to cover till Jonathan's strange 
and gallant exploit at the pass of Michmash and tiie Plulistine 
rout following gave new courage. 

Saul was the man for the hour, but was not the statesman who 
could secure a permanently united Israel. Ths impulaivenefls 
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that gained the first successea nearly cost the nation the life of the 
gallant Jonathan. The first enthusiasm past, strange moods 
came upon the leader that could be diaupated only by music. 
The young musician David, hence brought into Saul's personal 
service, soon proved a man of military genius whose success called 
forth from the dancing women an antiphonal couplet : — 

Smitten hath Saul hi^ thousands now, 

And David his myiiada, I trow.* 

Quick jealousy followed fond affection and developed, till Saul 
seemed almost more eager to be rid of David than of the Philis- 
tines. David, when forced to flee, became the leader of an outlaw 
band and then a vassal of one of the Philistine kings. David's 
own tribe of Judah and the affiliated clans to the south, which had 
been brought into union with the northern tribes, were now 
secretly sympathetic with the outlaw. The Philistines, encouraged, 
it may be, by the internal feud and the loss to Saul of his brilliant 
officer, united for a great invasion of Israel's territory. They 
marched up the coast plain, crossed the ridge of Carmel, and 
came into the Kisbon valley, where tiie fateful battle bad been 
fought in Deborah's day. Mustering on the northern side of the 
valley of Jezreel near Sbunem, they faced Saul's forces on the 
southern edde. The battle was fought on the slope of Gilboa. In 
the defeat of Israel, Saul and Jonathan, with two other sons of the 
kii^, met theit death. 

To David the death of Saul meant the possibility of escs^je 
from an intolerfdile podtion of double-faced conduct which could 
not long be mfuntained, and posrable succession to the throne. 
But it meant also t^e humiliation of his people, with their land 
once more open to the plundering armies of Philistia, the death 
of the anointed kii^ and of his son whose soul was kmt to David's. 

There is no reason to question the Davidic authorship of the 
wonderful dirge commemorating the death of Saul and Jonathan 
on Qilboa'; nor is there any reason to doubt the ancerity 

* I Skmael 18 '. The above free representation of the lines finda its 
only exeuae In its effort to reproduoe the assonant endings and in its 
preaervatioD of the reUtiTe length of the lines. The final words ot the 
two Unas end in phaw and thav. 

* For a brief but adequate ai^ument, see H. P. Smith, Satimd, ItU. 
CrU. Com., p. 258. 
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of David's respect for Saul and bis deep sense of tlie nation's 
I088. It was to David's interest, it is true, to show all req>ect 
to the fallen king, but all the traditions are unanimous in repre- 
senting David as most sincerely devoted to Saul, and this con- 
temporary poem rings true. One argument for the genuine- 
ness of the poem is that an imitator vould almost inevitably 
give "at least a veiled allusion to David's experience at the court 
of Saul and durii^ his forced exile." ' We have, then, in David's 
lament over Saul and Jonathan, a valuable contemporary historical 
monument, a genuine production of one of Israel's most versatile 
geniuses to whom later generations assigned mai^ songs, and the 
earliest example of the dirge in Hebrew literature. 

That David was a musician is attested in the earliest prose 
narrative of his relations with Saul. This narrative was perhaps 
the earliest connected prose of Israel and was certainly written 
not much later than Solomon's time.* About two centuries after 
David's death the prophet Amos speaks of those who devise 
musical instruments like David.' Poet and musician were one in 
antiquity, and David may have composed many son^, though it 
is impossible to say how many of these are preserved, or with 
certtunty to as^n any specific ones to him, except this lament 
and that for Abner. 

The spirit of the dii^ for Saul and Jonathan is national first, 
then personal. It affords an example of magnanimity, of freedom 
from petty feelings of revei^ that would do credit to a Christian 
statesman ; but it is quite without any definitely religious thought. 
In tliis last fact, we have another proof of genuineness, since the 
latter ages, which made David such a reli^ous hero, could hardly 
have failed to include some mention of Jehovah in a pseudo- 
Davidic poem composed to fit an occasion like the death of Saul. 
This early elegy certainly implies in its artistic adequacy a 
considerable development of this type, although the characteristic 
ele^ac metre appears very httle, if at all. In the much earlier 
Deborah song there seemed to be genuine examples of the metre.* 

■ H. P. Smith, o-p. cit. 

> This document will be dlaonBoed In Chapter IV. 

' AmoB 6 '. 

* Bee p. 22. 
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In David's lament, lines of two and four beats prevail and aie 
Bometimes arranged quite effectively in groups that be^ Trith 
short lines and culminate in lines of fotir beats. Of the few 
five-beat lines in the poem, the one which gives the refrain, 
with an addition, seems moat like the typical elegiac line : — 

How are the mighty fallen, in battle's midst. 
Even here, however, there is no considerable lineal pause between 
the third and fourth accents, and it is doubtful whether any line 
of the poem is properly to be classed as one of the Qina rhythm. 
The absence of the elegaic verse-form is an ai^ument against 
calling the measure elegiac; but its frequency of occun^ice in 
later elegies and its appropriateness to the expression of the 
emotion of grief justifies the name. Like the Deborah song, the 
text of David's elegy has suffered in transmission, and it may be 
that its metre was originally much more r^ular than its present 
form indicates. In the varied measures of the lines as we have 
them (two, three, four, five beats), there is discoverable no such 
adapting of rhythm to thought and feeling as was manifest in the 
earlier great poem. On the other hand, the parallelism is notably 
symmetrical; except for the addition of the last two lines, the 
poem divides itself naturally into mx groups of four lines each. 
In general, these groups are made up of couplets in which the 
parallelism is very distinct, while the second couplet stands in 
synthetic relation with the first. This becomes evident, if the 
first and third lines of each quatrain are read consecutively. 
These uniformly show a true synthetic parallelism, and the second 
and fourth tines usually stand in the same relation. The translar 
tion which follows is based upon a Hebrew text considerably 
revised and sometimes of doubtful conjecture:' — 

Wail, Judah I 

Grieve, Israel I 

The slain are on thy hmghtfl. 

How are the mighty fallen t 
' Gommonlf the textual emendationa adopted by Dr. H. P. Smith in 
the InterwUionai Critical Commtnlary have commended themselves to the 
present writer, although, in some oases, oth^ readings have been pre- 
ferred. As in the previous translations of this volume, effort has been 
made to approximate the accentual oharaeter of the original lines. 
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Ten it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the Btreets <d AehkdoD ; 
Lest the Philistine daughters rejoice, 
Lest the foreigners' daughters triumph. 

Mount^Dfi of Gilboa, may no dew descend, 
Nor rain upon you, fields of death t 
For there the shield of heroes was defiled, 
The shield of Saul, weq>on of the anointed. 

Saul and Jonathan, the beloved and the loWy, 
In life and death they were not divided. 
Than vultures were swifter. 
Than lions were stronger. 

Daughters of larad, weep over Saul, 
Who made 3^u scarlet wear, with luxuries,' 
Who put adornments of gold upon your rument. 
How are Hie mighty fallen, in battle's midst 1 

Jonathan, 1^ thy deaUi am I jnerced,' 
I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 
Thou wert delightsome to me, exceeding wonderful t 
More than women's love was thine to me. 

How are the mighty fallen. 

And perished the weapons of war 1 

Two of the most beautiful aspects of David's life were bis attitude 
toward 8aul as kii^ and hia f riendsbip with Jonatban. The poem 
seems to end with tbe line : — 

How are the mighty fallen, in battle's midst I 

The note of public loss has been dominant to tbjs point ; Saul and 
Jonathan have been thought of as mighty warriors, the d^enders 
and enrichers of Israel ; then the poet's personal grief bursta forth 
in four unsurpassed lines of lament. 

After the death of Saul and his three sons on Gilboa, the people 
of Judah chose David as their king, while the northern tribes were 

* Possibly fine linen. See H. P. Smith after Gnwtz. 

■ Following emendation suggested in Eittd, BiUia Hebraiea. 

' 2 Samael 1 '*-". 
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loyal to Saul's line in the person of his son Ishbaal.^ Though 
himself incompetent, the abiUty of his father's old general, Abner, 
and the loyalty of the people made it possible for lahbaal to mwn- 
tain himself in guerilla warfare with David's uncle and general, 
Joab. Joab was a ruthless man, and when at length Ahaet, 
incensed at Ishbaal, sought terms with David, Joab, gaining oppor- 
tunity through guile, struck him down. The assigned reason was 
blood vengeance for the death of Joab's brother, but jealoua fear 
lest Abner should become David's commander may have added 
venom to the blow. It was a deed fraught with grave danger for 
David's ambitious plans of uniting the northern tribes with Judah. 
By custom that had come down from the days of the desert life, 
Joab was justified, and David could not punish if he would. Joab 
was, too, a general whose services David could not spare, and he 
continued in a dominant position throughout David's long re^n, 
though at times the king strove to rid himself of the brutal warrior. 
David had occasion to r^ret Alaier's untimely death and to 
disavow the deed ; we have no reason to suppose that he had any 
personal affection for Saul's general, who for years had been the 
chief obstacle to his advancement over all Israel. So far as David's 
brief lament for Abner goes, it shows no very great emotion, un- 
less toward the slayer, and herein it accords well with the circum- 
stances. The inappropriateness of Abner's death seems the dom- 
inant sentiment ; * to meet death thus was to the Hebrew mind, 
with its belief in the reward of character by long and prosperous 
life, a mark of divine displeasure or an incomprehenuble experience. 

As die the base, must Abner die 7 
Thy hands were not bound, 

' lahbaal (man of Baal}, the original form of the name of Saul'a son, 
was cluuiged b; later Kenerations b; Bubstituting bothelh (sbame) for 
Boal. The same is true of the name of Jonathan's son Meribbaal. 
Evidently in the dajs of Saul names compounded of Baal gave no ofFenoe 
in Israel. The ostraca discovered hy the Harvard expedition at Samaria 
indicate that "Baal" continued to be used in the same way at least as 
late aa Ahab's time. 

■The thought ctumot be fully bwislated. The word translated as 
biue, usually foot, hardly baa an EnKlish equivalent. While it means 
aetudeas, this to the Hebrew way of thinkiDe is more moral than intdle^ 
tual blindness. 
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Nor thy feet in fetters placed. 

As one folk before the wicked, fellest thou.> 

In our first English poetry, the dirge for the fallen hero is more 
preval^it than the victory ode. An intereeting example for 
comparison with David's great elegy is the old Gaelic lament on 
the death of Oscar, beginnii^ : — 

"Say, Bard of the Feinn of Erin, 
How fared the fight, Fergus, my son, 
In Gabhia's fierce battle day ? Say 1 " 

"The fight fared not well, son of CumhaiH, 
fVom G&bhra come tidings of nun, 
For Oscar the fearless is sl^n. 
The sous of Ca^te were seven ; 
They fell with the Feinn of Alban. 
The youth of the Feinn are faDen, 
Are dead in their battle array. 
And dead on the field lies MacLuy, 
With six of the sons of thy sire. 
The young men of Alban are fallen; 
The Feinn of Breatan are fallen. 
And dead ia the king's son of Lochlan, 
Who hastened to war for our right — 
The king's son with a heart ever open, 
And arm ever strong in the fight." ' 

At an early date in Israel, it became customary to compose 
oracles in verse. In the form that these have come down to us, 
it is clear that they are prophecies ex eveniu; it was a popular 
literary device to put into the mouth of some ancient hero a poetic 
blessing or curse in which events already historical were pictured 
as foreshadowed by him. Thus we have in Geneas 49 the bo- 
called Blessing of Jacob, the subsequent situation, character, and 
fate of the tribes of Israel pictured as predictively declared to the 
twelve sons, just before the death of Jacob. In its present form, 
the poem is to be ascribed to the time of the early monarchy, and it 
represents the history as then known. This oracle is important 

12 Samuels'*. 

• Hemy Morley, EnglUh WrOers, Vol. I, p. 194 f. 
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SB an ancient historical monument, but it ia not very attractive as 
a poem. One of its most interesting literary features is its play 
upon words, of which we have seen examples in early poetry; 
there seems no very good reason, for example, why Dan should be 
silked out as judging bis people, except that the Hebrew word 
for judging resembles the name Dan in sound. 

The Balaam oracles have far more of freedom and charm. As 
they appear in Numbers 23 "", >*"**, and 24 »**, *■", we have 
approximately the form which they had assumed in the early days 
of the monaichy. The poems as {pven in chapter 24 suggest 
the frenzy characteristic of early prophets in contrast to the later 
prophets of Israel. A vivid picture of the customs of the prophets 
of Baal is given in 1 Kings IS **~", the description of the Carmel 
scene where, in their frenzied zeal, they had leaped upon the altar, 
gashed their flesh, and cried aloud to their god. The condition 
in which Balaam is pictured as receiving his viuon when fallen 
down is not out of accord with the wild free note of the oracles.* 
The poems do not naturally fall into any strophic form, as in the 
case of David's lament, nor do they exhibit any such well-arranged 
series of dramatic pictures as the Deborah song. The figures are 
constantly changing in response to the intensity of feeling ; all is 
spontaneous and at the farthest remove from artificiality or rigidity. 
The poems of chapter 23 partake less of the wUd,-free spirit of the 
desert and show more of the influence of reh^^ous ideas which 
are becoming traditional and stereotyped. This is in harmoi^ 
with the fact that chapter 23 *"** comes from a document which 
is somewhat later and more developed in its theol<^cal ideas than 
that from which 24 '~" was taken by the compiler of the narrative.* 
In chapter 24, we probably have the form in which the oracles 
were preserved m Judah, and in 23, their Ephraimite, or northern 
Israelitish form. 

Before concluding our survey of the poetry of the United King- 
dom, we may note that it was very pos^bly during this century 
that the Book of the Wan of JAooah, to which alluidon was 
made in the preceding chapter, was compiled. In the years of 

* IntereBting oomparisons with the habits of modem Dervishes are often 
suneated. 

' For disousaioa of th« two dooamenta, see bdow. Chapters V and VIL 
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conquest and struggle for the possession of the land, Jehovah 
was chiefly the Lord of Hoeta, the great leader of Israel's armies. 
When, in later centuries, Israel had learned to view her God in 
other and higher aspects, her warlike cousins, the Assyrians, still 
thought of their god Ashur mainly as the giver of victory in wars 
of conquest ; the phrase "my god Ashur giving me the victory" 
recurs with monotonous uniformity in the records of the AsEiyrian 
kings. 

The other book of early poems, to which allu^on is made in 
Hebrew literature, certainly was not completed before David's 
time, since it contained his great el^y — "behold it is written in 
the book of Jashar.> " The name Jashar seems to be used as a 
synonym for Israel * ; and this too was evidently a book of national 
songs. Our tantalizing glimpses of these early collections of songs 
lift the veil a little from the real Israel in lusty youth. When one 
compares these national songj books that lie back of the Bible 
with the great national song book that has been preserved (Psalms), 
the distance that Israel travelled between the days of the Judges 
or early mcmarchy and the latest pre-Christian centuries becomes 
palpable. 

Even within individual Psalms the sharpest contrasts between 
the spirit of early Israel and the post-exilic age may be felt. In 
24, for example, verses 7-10 may very well come from David's 
time, celebrating the entrance of the ark into Jerusalem; these 
Knflw by themselves give only the warlike God of Deborah. 

lift up your heads, ye gates ; 

And be ye lifted up, ye everiaating doors: 

And ibe Sng of gloiy will come in. 

Who is iiiB King of ^ory? 

Jehovah strong wid mighty, 

Jehovah mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 

Tea, lift them up, ye everlastiryt doors : 

■ 2 Samnd 1 >*. 

■"Thebookof Jashar" would be trsn8Ut«d litwally " the book of the 
Upright," M in the margin of the R. V. A familiar example of the 
diyiinative form of the name is found in the song ot Deuteronomy 15, 
"Jeehurun. waxed fat and kicked." 
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And the King of gloiy irill come in. 
Who is this IQng of ^ry? 
Jehovah of hoste, 
He is the King of glory. 

The first ax verses of this Psalm offer a oonception of God attained 
throi^h the inmght of Israel's prophets five hundred years after 
David's time. 

Only less marked is the contrast between the ancient poetic 
bit in Fsahn 60 •"•** and the remainder of the poem. The ancieDt 
portion is an oraele assigning the east and west Jordan territory 
to Israel and promising victory over the Philistines, with Edom and 
Moab reduced to the portion of slaves. 

Yahveh spake in His sanctuary : 

" I will exult, I will divide Shechem ; 

And the Valley of Succoth will I mete out. 
Gilead is Mine, and Mine is Manasaeh ; 

Ephraim also is the defence of My head; 

Judah is My commander's staff. 
Moab is My washpot ; 

Unto Edom will I cast My sandal ; 

OvCT Philistia will I shout in victory." 
O that one would conduct me to the entrenched cityT 

that one would lead me unto Edom 7 

Wilt not Thou (Yahweh) 7 • 

The later portions which envelop this utterance of confident 
youth breathe the sense of Jehovah's rejection, so cliaracteriBtic 
of the Babylonian exile and the generations following. 

A comparison of modem hymns as they appear in successive 
collections will show that they are modified from time to time, in 
a surpriEong number of cases. The hymns of ancient Israel evi- 
dently suffered successive editings and combinations before they 
assumed their final form in the late, post-exilic book of Psalma. 
If we are to find genuine soi^ of the days of the United Kingdom 
in the book, it can only be through a procees of rigid criticism that 
separates the late elements from the early. We may well believe 
that the book of Psalms in its ultimate form contains much that 

< Translatdon of Professor BriggB,' Ptalm», in Int. Cril. Com., II, p. 5S. 
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arose durii^ the monarchy, and that some of this came from the 
time of David and Solomon. In only a few instances, however, is 
it possible to distinguish these early portions with even approxi- 
mate certainty.! 

> Proteeaor Brigga finds, in addition to the portionB of 24 and 60 noted 
above, aa genuine products of the Davidio age : 7 •"", *, ■*"••, 18 *"", """, 
<*-", •«, and posBibl; 13 '~*. 23 he would plaoe possibly in the rcogii <rf 
Scdomon. Pialmt, Int. Crit. Com. 



CHAPTER IV 

BEQINNINOS OF CONNBCTBD FSOBB WSTTIHO 

(B^ore 900 B.C.) 

Thd years of stru^e between Canaanite, PhUistine, and 
Hebrew for poBBeasion of the vine-covered hills and fertile valleys 
of Palestine produced noble aongs and prose tales, handed down by 
word of mouth, but not connected prose writing. So, too, the 
years of strugf^e of Celt and Saxon for possesuon of Britain called 
forth gleeman's song rather than histcvian's narrative. This 
came later. Comparison between the early English and Hebrew 
literature may be carried far, for the histoiy of early prose writii^ 
in our own literature offers closest analogy to that of Israel.' 

It was not till near the middle of the sixth coitury a.d., in 
Christian Elngland, that Gildas the Wise wrote his Epistle concern- 
ing the wickedness and corruption of the British State and Church. 
This he introduced by an historical sketch, "clearly derived," it is 
maintained, "from oral tradition."* This historical introduction 
was used more than a century later in the compilation of the 
Historia BTitonum, "a curious congeries of writings" compiled 
somewhere about the year 679 a.d., with additions in later times. 
About the year 800, one Nennius is supposed to have made a 
recension of the whole; although, in accordance with another 
view, the original compilation is ascribed to Nennius. In either 
case, whether the original Historia dates from the last cfuarter of 
the seventh century or from 800, the earliest connected narrative 
known to us dealt with comparatively recent history, resting on 

'Carpenter and Harford-Battersby (The Hexateuch, I, p. 4 t.) and 
Dr. Jolm P. Peters (variooB writing) have noted some of the similaritieB 
in the literary history. The subject was first suggeeted te the present 
writer by Peters, BaHj/ Hebrew Story. The working out of the analogies 
in the present volume haa been aJong almost wholly independent lines. 

■ See Cambridge HUtcry of Englisk LUerature, Vol. I, p. 73. 
46 
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oral traditions, and this was used as one document in the earliest 
direct attempt to write the history of the Britons, which was 
itself a compilation rather than original composition of digested 
material. Agun Gildaa, and, probably, the Hiatoria Britonum, 
were among the sources used by Bede, in the first half of the eighth 
century, in his ecclesiastical history of Ei^land, a work which 
carries the history from ttie landing of CiEsar down to the time of 
the writer. Bede's history and other materials were used in the 
Saxon Chronicle, begun in Alfred's time (ninth century) and 
continued by various hands on into the twelfth century. In this 
latter century, Florence of Worcester attempted to write a uni- 
versal history, beginning with the creation. He styled it Chroni- 
eoR ex Chnmicis, a name which suggests its real nature as a 
compilation. The basis of the earlier portions was the Universal 
Chronicle of the Irish monk Marianus Scotus, who, for the early 
portion of his history, was a compiler from Bede and the Old £i^- 
lish Chronicle. Other monks continued the work of Flor^ice after 
bis death. Thus, during the eux centuries, from the day when 
Giidas the Wise wrote, rather incidentally, connected history 
from oral tradition, to Florence of Worcester and bis Ckronictm 
ex Chronieis, historical writing in England advanced largely through 
the process of compilation. Again, we may note that historical 
writing dealt at first with comparatively recent ev^its and that 
gradually the historians extended their view backward. Bede 
reached back to the conquest of Britain by Csesar, and, several 
centuries later, Marianus and Florence strove to write the story 
from the creation on. 

In Israel it is certfunly not earlier than the era of David and 
Solomon that we can find connected prose wriUngs. They come 
only when the nation has been united and comparative peace 
secured. As in the case of Gildas's Epistle, the earliest concern 
not the distant past, but more recent events; they are current 
stories handed down orally with much lifelike detail. The story 
<rf David's court and family life, which makes up the greater part 
of 2 Samuel, is very conmionly spoken of as the earliest connected 
prose writing of Israel ; the narratives of Saul and David, how- 
ever, begitming at 1 Samuel 9, may be as early or even earlier. 

TTie work of Giidas, we have seen, was embodied in a later 
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oomposition, the Eidoria Britonum, and this reedited by NenniuB ; 
Gildas and the Hidoria, with other souices, were used by Bede, 
and BO on, through the Saxon Chronicle and the compilation of 
Florence. So the early Saul and David narratives were combined 
with other narratives of Samuel, Saul, and David, and ultimately, 
some four hundred years after their times, were edited in the present 
books of Samuel. In the study of each Hterature, the long and 
patient work of many critics, building upon and correcting each 
other, has ao far unravelled the various documents compiled that 
we can now select with considerable certainty the portions belong- 
ing to the earlier and later strands. Apparently the students of 
each literature have commonly worked in ignorance of the details 
of the work bong done in the other, bo that the closely analogous 
results are the more notable. 

The analysis, now made with confidence, gives a group of early 
Saul stories which probably constituted at first a 8q>arate cycle of 
narratives, written down by a different hand from that irfiich 
gathered the David-Saul stories. In order to appreciate the Saul 
stories in their individual character, as they first existed in a sepa^ 
rate document, it is necessary to read them through by themselves.^ 

Now there was a man of Benjamin, whose name was Ksh, ttie son of 
Abiel, the eon of Zeror, the son of Becorath, the son of Apluah, the son 
of a Benjamite, a mighty man of valor. And he had a son, whose name 
was Saul, a young man and a goodly: and there was not among the 
ohildien of Israel a goodlier person Uian he : from his ehouldera and up- 
ward he was higher than any of the people. And the aeaee of Eish, Saul's 

> The; now oonstitate the folloving ■eotions of 1 Samuel : 9 '~", ■*, 
11 '-", ", 13 '~^ >*-", ", 14 '"". Some of the grounds for the separation 
of this material and the David-Sanl storiee from the later strand of 
Sunuel lie on the aurfaee. There are in 1 Sunnel two different conoeptiona 
of the position held by Samuel, the one viewing hij^i aa a prophet, the 
other aa a "judge.'! With these (^> different views of Samuel's attitude 
toward the founding of the monareh; ; the nuT&tJve that pioturee him as 
a "judge" views the kingdom from the standpcnnt of its later d^eots. 
There sre, too, several duplioate narratives : two introdootions of David 
to Saul, two origins of the saying concerning Saul among the profheite, 
two aocounts of the sparing ot Saul's life, with striking dmHarities, etc. 
The analysiB of 1 Samuel into its earlier and later strands relieves difflcultiee 
that puzzle even the young Sunday school scholar. The charaoter of 
the later doomnent will be oonsidflred in Chapter XIV. 
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father, were lost. And Kah sud to Saul his son, Take now one of the 
Bervants with thee, and ahse, go seek the asses. And he passed through 
the hill-country of Ephrum, and passed through the land of Shalishah, 
but they found them not : then they passed through the land of Shaalim, 
sod there they were not : and he passed through the land of the Benja- 
mites, but they found them not. 

When they were come to the land of Zuph, Saul siud to his servant that 
was with him, Come, and let us return, lest my father leave off caring for 
the asses, and be anxiouB for us. And he said unto him. Behold now, 
there is in this dty a man of God, and he is a man that ia held in honor ; 
all that he saith cometh surely to pass : now let us go thither ; perad- 
venture he can tell us concerning our journey whereon we go. Then said 
Saul to his servant, But, behold, if we go, what shall we bring the man? 
for the bread is spent in our vessels, and there is not a present to bring to 
themanofGod: whathavewe? And the servant answered Saul agun, 
and Bud, Behold, I have in my hand the fourth part of a shekel of silver : 
tiiat wiU I give to the man of God, to tell us our way. (BeforetJme in 
Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, thus he Baid, Come, and let ua 
go to the seer ; for he that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called 
a Seer.) Then said Saul to his servant. Well said ; come, let us go. So 
they went unto the city where the man of God was. 

As they went up the ascent to the city, they found yoimg maidens going 
out to draw water, and said unto them. Is the seer here? And they 
snsw««d them, and eaid, He is ; behold, he ts before thee : make haste 
now, for he ia come to-day into the dty ; for the peo^^e have a sacrifice 
to-day in the high place. As soon as ye are come into the dty, ye shall 
straightway find him, before he goeth up to the high place to eat; for 
the people will not eat until he come, beoiuse be doth Ideas the sacrifice ; 
and afterwards they eat that are bidden. Now therefore get you up; 
for at this time ye shall find him. And they went up to the dty; and 
as they came within the city, behold, Samuel came out toward them, to 
go up to the high place. 

Now Jehovah had revealed unto Samuel a day before Saul came, saying. 
To-morrow about this time I will send thee a man out of the land of 
Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to be prince over my people Israel ; 
and he shall save my people out of the band of the Philistines : for I have 
looked upon my people, because their cry is come unto me. And when 
Samuel saw Saul, Jehovah said unto him, Behold, the man of whom I 
spake to thee I this same shall have authority over my people. Then 
Saul drew near to Samuel in the gate, and said. Tell me, I pray thee, where 
the seer's house is. And Samuel answered Saul, and said, I am the seer; 
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go up before me unto the hi^ place, for yc ehaU eat with me to-day : and 
in the morning I will let thee go, and will tell thee all that is in thy heart. 
And aa for thine aases that were lost three days ago, set not thy mind on 
them; for they are found. And for whom is all that is deeiiable in 
Israel? Is it not for thee, and for all thy father's house? And Saul 
answered and said, Am not I a Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of 
Israel ? and my family the least of all the families of the tribe of Benjamin ? 
wherefore then speakeet thou to me after this manner? 

And Samuel took Saul and his servant, and brought them into the 
guest-chamber, and made them sit in the chiefest place among them that 
were bidden, who were about thirty persons. And Samuel said unto 
the cook. Bring the portion which I gave thee, of which I s^d unto thee. 
Set it by thee. And the cook took up the thigh, and that which was 
upon it, and set it before Saul. And Samud said. Behold, that which 
hath been reserved I set it before thee and eat ; because unto the appointed 
time hath it been kept for thee, for I stud, I have invited the people. So 
Saul did eat with Samuel that day. 

And when they were come down from the high place into Uie city, he 
communed with Saul upon the housetop. And they arose early : and it 
came to pass about the spring of the day, tJiat Samuel called to Saul on the 
housetop, saying. Up, that I may send thee away. And Saul arose, and 
they went out both of them, he and Samuel, abroad. As they were going 
down at the end of the city, Samuel sud to Saul, Bid the servant pass on 
before us (and he passed on), but stand thou still first, that I may cause 
thee to hear the word of God. 

Then Samuel took the vial of oil, and poured it upon his head, and 
kissed him, and stud. Is it not that Jehovah hath anointed thee to be prince 
over his inheritance? When thou art departed from me to-day, then 
thou shalt find two men by Rachel's sepulchre, in the border of Benjamin 
at Zelzah ; and they will say unto thee. The asses which thou wenteist 
to seek are found ; anA, lo, thy father hath left off caring for the asses, 
and ia amdous for you, sa}dng. What shall I do for my son ? Then shalt 
thou go on forward from thence, and thou shalt come to the oak of Tabor; 
and there shall meet thee there three men going up to God to Bethel, one 
carrying three kids, and another carrying three loaves of bread, and 
anoth^ carrying a bottle of wine : and they will salute thee, and g^ve thee 
two loaves of bread, which thou shalt receive of their hand. After that 
thou shalt come to the bill of God, where is the garrison of the Philistines : 
and it shall come to pass, when thou art come thither to the city, that thou 
shalt meet a band of prophets coming down from the high place with a 
psaltery, and a timbrel, and a pipe, and a haip, before them; and they 
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will be prophe^t^ : and the Spirit of Jehovah will come mightily upon 
thee, and thou shalt prophesjr with them, and shalt be turned into another 
man. And let it be, when theee dgns are come unto thee, that thou do 
as occasion shall serve thee; for God is with thee. And thou ahalt go 
down before me to Gilgsl ; and, behold, I will come down unto thee, to 
offer bumt-offeringa, and to sacrifice sacrificee of peace-oSerings : seven 
da^ flhalt thou t&rty, tjll I come unto thee, and show thee what thoa 
dialt do. 

And it was so, that, when he had turned his back to go from Samuel, 
God gave him another heart : and all those signs came to pass that day. 
And when they came thither to the hill, behold, a band of prophela met 
bim ; and the Spirit of God came mightily upon him, and he prophesied 
among them. And it came to pass, when all that knew him beforetjme 
saw that, behold, he prophesied with the prophets, then the people said 
one to another, What is this that is come unto the son of Kiah f is Saul 
also among the prophets ? And one of the same place answered and said, 
And who is thdr father ? Therefore it became a proverb. Is Saul also 
among the prophets? And when he bad made an end of prophesying, 
be came to the high place. 

And Saul's uncle said unto him and to his servant. Whither went ye T 
And he aaid, To seek the asses ; and when we saw that they were not 
found, we came to Samuel. And Saul's uncle said, Tell me, I pray thee, 
what Samuel said unto you. And Saul stud unto bis uncle. He told us 
plainly that the asses were found. But concerning the matter of the 
kingdom, whereof Samuel spake, be told bim not. 

Then Nahash the Ammomte came up, and encamped against Jabesh- 
plead ; and all the men of Jabesh said unto Nahaab, Make a covenant with 
us, and we will serve thee. And Nahash the Ammonite sud unto them, 
On t!us condition will I make it with you, that all your right eyes be put 
out ; and I will lay it for a reproach upon all Israel. And the eldos of 
Jabeah said unto him, Give us seven days' respite, that we may send 
messengers unto all the borders of Israel ; and then, if there be none to 
aave us, we will come out to thee. Then came the messengers to Gibeah 
of Saul, and spake these words in the eara of the people : and all the people 
lifted up their voice, and wept. And, behold, Saul came following the 
oxen out of the field; and Saul said. What aileth the people that they 
weep T And they told him the words of the men of Jabesh. 

And the Spirit of God came mightily upon Saul when he heard those 
words, and his ai^er was kindled greatly. And he took a yoke of oxen, 
and cut them in pieces, and sent them throughout all the borders of Israel 
by the hand of messengers, saying. Whosoever Cometh not forth after Saul 
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and after Samuel, so shall it be done unto hifi oxen. And the dread of 
Jehovah fell on the people, and thejr came out as one man. And he 
numbered them in Bezek. And thejr sud unto the meesei^erB that 
came, Thus shall ye eay unto the men of Jabesh-gUead, To-morrow, 
by the time the sun is hot, ye shall have deliverance. And the 
messengere came and told the men of Jabesh ; and they were glad. 
Therefore the men of Jabesh said, To-morrow we will come out unto you, 
and ye shall do with us all that seemeth good unto you. And it was so on 
tiie moiTow, that Saul put the people in three companies ; and they came 
into the midst of the cunp in the morning watch, and smote the Ammonites 
until the heat of the day : and it came to pass, that they that remained 
were scattered, ao that not two of them were left together. And all the 
people went to Gilgal; and there they made Saul king before Jehovah 
in Gilgal ; and there they offered sacrifices of peace-offerings before Je- 
hovah; and there Saul and all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly. 

Saul chose him three thousand men of Israel, whereof two thousand 
were with Saul in Miclunash and in the mount of Bethel, and |a thousand 
were with Jonathan in Gibeah of Benjamin : and the rest of the people 
he sent every man to his tent. And Jonathan smote the garrison of the 
Philistines that was in Geba; and the Philistines heard of it. And Saul 
blew t^e trumpet throughout all the land, saying. Let the Hebrews hear. 
And all Israel heard say that Saul had smitten the garrison of the Philis- 
tines, and also that Israel was had in abomination with the Philistines. 
And the people were gathered together after Saul to Gilgal. 

And the Philistines assembled themselves together to fight with Israel, 
thirty thousand chariote, and mx thousand horsemen, and people as tha 
sand which is on the searshore in multitude : and they came up, and 
encamped in Michmash, eastward of Beth-aven. When the men of 
Israel saw that they were in a strait (for the people were distressed), 
then the people did hide themselves in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, 
and in coverts, and in pits. Now some of the Hebrews had gone over the 
Jordan to the land of Gad and Gilead ; but as for Saul, he was yet in 
Gilgal, and all the people followed him trembling. 

And Saul, and Jonathan his son, and the people that were present with 
them, abode in Gebaof Benjamin: but the Philistines encamped in Mich- 
mash. And the spoileiB came out of the camp of the Philistines in three 
companies : one company turned unto the way that leadeth to Ophrab, 
unto the land of Shual ; and another company turned the way to Beth-bo- 
ron; and another company turned the way of the border that looketh 
down upon the valley of Zeboim toward the wilderness. And the garrisim 
of the Philistines went out unto the pass of Michmash. 
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Now it fell upon a day, Uiat Jon&thaii the son of Saul said unto the 
youDg man that bare hia armor, Come, and let us go over to the Plulie- 
tinee' garrison, that ia on yonder side. But he told not his father. And 
Saul abode in the uttermost part of Gibeah under the pom^ranate-tree 
which ia in Migron : and the people that were with him were about ax 
hundred men ; and Ahijah, the son of Ahitub, Ichabod's brother, the son 
of Phinehas, the son of £li, the priest of Jehovah in Shiloh, wearing an 
epbod. And the people knew not that Jonathui was gone. And between 
the passes by which Jonathan sought to go over unto ttie Philistines' 
garrison, there was a rocky crag on the one dde, and a rocky crag on the 
other dde : and the name of the one was Boiei, and the name of the other 
Seneh. The one crag rose up on the north in front of Michmaah, and the 
oUier on the south in front of Geba. 

And Jonathan said to the young man that bare his armor, Come, and 
let us go over unto the garrison of these uncircumcised : it may be that 
Jehovah will work for us ; for there is no reetraint to Jehovah to save by 
many or by few. And his armorbearer eaid unto him, Do all that is io 
tiiy heart: turn thee, behold, I am with thee according to thy heart. 
Then stud Jonathan, Behold, we will pass over unto the men, and we will 
disclose ourselves unto them. If they say thus unto us, Tarry until we 
come to you ; then we will stand still in our place, and will not go up un- 
to them. But if they say thus, Come up unto us ; then we will go up ; 
for Jehovah hath delivered them into our hand : and thft sh^ be the sign 
unto us. And both of them disclosed themselves unto the garrison of the 
PhiUstiiies: and iite Philistines said, Behold, the Hebrews come forth 
out of the holes where they had hid themselves. And the men of the 
garrison answered Jonathan and his armorbearer, and said, Come up to 
us, and we will show you a thing. And Jonathan siud unto his armor- 
bearer, Come up after me; for Jehovah hath delivered them into the 
hand of Israel. And Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and upon his 
feet, and his armorbearer after him : and they fell before Jonathan ; and 
his armorbearer slew them after him. And that first slaughter, which 
Jonathan and his armorbearer made, was about twenty men, within as it 
were half a furrow's length in an acre of land. And there was a trembling 
fai the camp, in the field, and among all the people ; the garrison, and the 
spoilers, they also trembled; and the earth quaked: so there was an 
exceeding great trembling. 

And the watchmen of Saul in Gibe^ of Benjamin looked ; and, behold, 
the multitude melted away, and they went hither and thith^. Then 
flud Saul unto the people that were with him. Number now, and see iriio is 
gone from us. And when they had numbered, behold, Jonathan and his 
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armorbearer were not there. Aod Saul said unto Alu}ah, Bring hither 
the ark of God. For the ark of God was there at that time with the children 
of Israel. And it came to paffi, while Saul talked unto the priest, that 
the tumult that was in the camp of the PhilistineB went on and increased ; 
and Saul said unto Qte priest, Withdraw thy hand. And Saul and all the 
people that were with him were gathered tt^ether, and came to the battle : 
and, behold, every man's sword was against his fellow, and there was a 
very great discomfiture. Now the Hebrews that were with the Philistines 
as beforetime, and Uiat went up with th^n into the camp, from the 
country round about, even they also turned to be with the Israelites that 
were with Saul and JtHiathan. Likewise all the men of Israel that had 
bid themselves in the hill-country of Ephraim, when they heard that 
the Philistines fled, even they also followed hard after them in the 
battle. So Jehovah saved Israel that day : and the battle passed over by 
Beth-aven. 

And the men of Israel were distressed that day ; for Saul had adjured 
the people, saying, Cursed be the man that eateth any food untjl it be 
evemng, and I be avenged on mine enemies. So none of the people tasted 
food. And all tiie people came into the forest; and there was honey 
upon the ground. And when the people were come unto the forest, behold, 
the honey dropped: but no man put his hand to his mouth; for the 
people feared the oath. But Jonathan heard not when his father charged 
the people with the oath : wherefore he put forth the end of the rod that 
was in his hand, and dipped it in the honeycomb, and put his hand to hia 
mouth ; and his eyee were enli^tened. Then answered one of the people, 
and said, Thy father striutly charged the people with an oath, saying. 
Cursed be the man that eateth food this day. And the people were funt. 
Then eaid Jonathan, My father hath troubled the land ; see, I pray you, 
how mine eyes have been enlightened, because I tasted a little of this 
honey. How much more, if haply the people had eaten freely to-day of 
the spoil of their enemies which they found 7 for now hath there been no 
great slaughter among the Philistines. 

And they smote of the PhilistJnes that day from Michmash to Aijalon. 
And the people were very ftunt ; and the people flew upon the spoil, and 
took dieep, and oxen, and calves, and slew them on the ground ; and the 
people did eat them with the blood. Then they told Saul, saying. Behold, 
the people ain agunst Jehovah, in that they eat with the blood. And he 
said, Ye have dealt treacherously: roll a great stone unto me this day. 
And Saul eaid, Disperse yourselves among the people, and say unto them. 
Bring me hither every man his ox, and every man his sheep, and slay them 
here, and eat; and fan not agunst Jehovah in eating with the blood. 
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And all the people brought every mac hie ox with him that night, and 
Blew them there. And Saul built an altar unto Jehovah : the same was 
the first altar that he biult unto Jehovah. 

And Saul aud, Let ua go down after the Philistinea by night, and take 
qtoil among them until the morning light, and let us not leave a man of 
them. And they sud, Do whatsoever seemeth good unto thee. Then said 
the priest, Let us draw near hither unto God. And Saul asked counsel 
of God, Sh^ I go down after the Philistines? wilt thou deliver them 
into the hand of Israel ? But he answered him not that day. And Saul 
Bud, Draw nigh hither, all ye chiefs of the people; and know and see 
wherein this an hath been this day. For, as Jehovah llveth, who saveth 
Israel, though it be in Jonathan my son, he shall surely die. But there 
was not a man among all the people that answered him. Then said he 
onto all Israel, Be ye on one ade, and I and Jonathan my son will be on 
the other side. And the people said unto Saul, Do what seemeth good 
unto thee. Therefore Saul said unto Jehovah, the God of Israel, Show 
the right. And Jonathan and Saul were taken by lot; but the people 
escaped. And Saul said. Cast lots between me and Jonathan my son. 
And Jonathan was taken. 

Then Saul said to Jonathan, Tell me what thou hast done. And 
Jonathan told him, and said, I did certainly taste a little honey with the 
end of the rod that was in my hand; and, lo, I must die. And Saul 
Bud, God do so and more also ; for thou shalt surely die, Jonathan. And 
the people sud unto Saul, Shall Jonathan die, who hath wrought this 
great Balvation in Israel ? Far from it : as Jehovah liveth, there shall not 
one hair of his head fall to the ground; for he hath wrought with God 
tiiia day. So the people rescued Jonathan, that he died not. Then 
Saul went up from following the Philistines ; and the Philistines went to 
their own place. 

In many respects this might be styled ODe story, rather than a 
group of stories ; one character is central almost throi^out and 
one theme runs throug;h the whole. There is, too, an excellent 
point of b^inning and a climax which leaves the mind at rest: 
"Then Saul went up from following the Philistines ; and the Fhilia- 
tines went to their own place." Yet we note that from the raid 
on Michmash forward, Saul ceases to be truly the hero. While 
Hxe theme, the choice of Saul to deliver from the Philistines, 
continues to be the same, the central interest is now in Jonathan, 
his heroic exploits and his escape from the tragic end which a 
blind fate, or his father's folly, had almost made inevitable. It is 
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better to count this a separate story, though an important member 
of the group. 

The paragraphs connecting this story with that which ends at 
Saul's formal recognition in Gilgal may be thought of bb due to 
the collector of the cycle, for the new story really begins, "Now it 
fell upon a day that Jonathan the son of Saul." The narratives 
of Saul's selection by Samuel and of the public exploit which led 
to his acknowledgment by the people may also have been separate 
stories ; each has its own main event, and each opens in a way to 
catch and fix the attention. The second be|^, "Then Nahash 
the Ammonite came up and encamped agunst Jabesh-gilead." 

One can hardly read this cycle of Saul stories for the first time 
without being impressed by their "awiftness" and "unerring sense 
of effective detail." ' There is constant action, and the actions 
selected are "so significant that each stage makes us e^er for the 
next until the attention is released and the imagination satis- 
fied by the climax." * The first Saul story occupies 3 pages, as 
printed above. In this brief compass, we have the introduction of 
Saul and his family, the hunt for the asses, the discussion of Saul 
with his servant, the meeting with the maidens, Samuel's preparer 
tion for the meeting with Saul, the meeting, the feast, the evening 
talk upon the housetop, the anointing, the foretelling of experiences, 
Saul among the prophete, the uncle's questioning, Saul's partial 
answer. Yet it is no barren summary of events, nor is th^« 
unpleasant sense of hurry ; everything is told that need be, and the 
movement seems even leisurely. The stories of this cycle meet 
the rhetorician's formal tests of well-told tales : I. A central person 
and event, or unity and climax ; II. The right beginning to fix the 
attention and fix it in a way that leads on to what is to follow ; 
III. Movement, which involves both action and selection.* 

To select the earliest strand of narrative in 1 Samuel 15-30 is 
more difficult than in the case of chapters 9-14. A rough analysis 

' J. H. Gardiner, The BHU as English LOeratwe. The ohanoteriza- 
tion is applied by Qardiner to larael's early prose aa & whole. 

■ Charles Sears Baldwin, How lo Write. The phrases quoted are used 
Id a general disonsaion of the qualities of good prose oa ezemplifled in the 
Bible. 

■ Baldwin, How to Write. 
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wiU give 16 ""», 18 "»• »«', 19 "">', 21 »"*, 22 >■ »- •^, 23 >-«, 
25, 27-28*, 29-30 aa the earliest group of narratives concenung 
David and Saul in their tangled relations. Possibly some material 
shoidd be added to that selected, and, quite certainly, some clauses 
should be excised, as due to an editor who united this early cycle 
with a later; but these sections give a generally self-consistent 
group of stories. Saul is not the hero here ; David is everywhere 
the central figure. We shall not go far astray, if we asEOgn the 
former stories, in their or^in, to Saul's own tribe of Benjamin, and 
these to Judah; though it may well be that the two cycles in 
which Saul was prominent were already combined as a single 
document before they came to form a part of one of the two great 
histories which were ultimately interwoven to form our books of 
Samuel. 

The whole group has the unity of a centr^ theme, but what the 
climax shall be dep^ids upon the point at which we separate it 
from the next group. If we look at it as primarily the story of 
David's struggle with Saul, the natural conclusion and climax is 
found in the first chapter of 2 Samuel.^ 

The writer of this cycle, if he included David's Lament over 
Saul and Jonathan, professedly had a written source for one bit, 
namely, the Book of Jaahar (2 Samuel 1'^), although, as in the 
history of Saul's establishment in the kingdom, the document, as a 
whole, is close to the oral tradition. The insertion of poems, such 
as David's laments, in early prose narratives finds analogy in 
the Saxon Chronide, where we read, for example, the lyric celebrat- 
ing the victory of .M;helstan at Brunanburh, inserted under the 
year 937. 

Equally with the Saul cycle, this group of nairaUves would 
fully meet the formal tests of well-told stories. The opening 
(le""-) is, "Now the Spirit of Jehovah departed from Saul, and 
an evil spirit from Jehovah troubled him, and Saul's servants sud 
unto him, Behold now, an evil spirit from God troubleth thee. 
Let our lord now command ^y servante, that are before thee, to 
seek out a man who is a skilful player on the harp : and it shall 
come to pass, when the evil Epirit from God is upon thee, that he 

' The dividon between 1 and 2 Samuel is late and not partioolarly 
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shall play with tus hand, and thou shalt be well." It was this sad 
change in Saul, recorded bo smply, that brought David into the 
king's household and led on to the whole series of entanglementa. 
In be^nning, in unity, and in progress, the stories offer little oppor- 
tunity for ai^ht but intellectual and nsthetic satisfaction. Yet 
some stand out with especial distinction, as the sack of Ziklag and 
David's consequent pursuit of the Amalekites, and the story of 
David, Nabal, and Abigail. In the one, we have rapid action with 
a quick succession of sharply drawn pictures — the little city 
where fire and rapine have done their work; the maddened 
followers ready to stone David ; the inquiry of Jehovah by the 
priest with the ephod ; the heart-breaking pursuit that proved too 
swift for f uUy one-third of the men ; the finding of the famished 
E^QTptian ; the camp of the Amalekites in revelry ; the smiting 
and recovery ; the establishment at the brook Besor of the ordi- 
nance concerning the division of the spoil; the distribution of 
gifts to the. elders of Judah and neighboring clans. In the other, 
there is chiefly diali^ue in which, despite the conventional phrasea 
of oriental courtesy, character is distinctly revealed. Few scenes 
show more clearly the true David, but he is not the chief figure of 
this story. The interest centres rather in "Abigail, wife of 'the 
fool,' Nabal, such a fearless, self-possessed, gracious woman as is 
not often met." The gentle power of the woman that so quickly 
calmed and wrought sweet reasonableness in the soul of David, 
the outlaw chief, hot for vengeance, must have been deeply felt 
throuf^out the generations. It has remuned for a woman, writing 
in the twentieth centuTyA.D.,toput into words' a moat sympathetic 
interpretation of this woman of the eleventh century B.C. 
Elaborating the fine characterization quoted above, this writer 
goes on: "Not in all the Old Testament, hardly in all eastern 
literatiu*e, is there another speech of woman so d^nified, appro- 
priate, and winning as the words Abigail addressed to David to 
restrain him from avenging himself with his own hand. There is 
all the loyalty of the wife who, thoi^h mated with a clown, is yet 
true to him. 'Upon me, my Lord, upon me be the iniquity, for my 
husband is not accountable, being Nabal — a fool.' There is all 
the fearlessness of the woman who, though in danger, is mistress of 
the situation, able to remind the freebooting chieftain how un- 
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worthy of him it would be to avenge himself with his own hand. 
There is all the discretion and tact of a woman entirely mistress 
of herself and peiBpicacious as to the character of him to whom her 
plea wae addressed, in her promise that when at last better days 
should have dawned — David's soul 'bound in the bundle of life 
with Jehovah, and the souls of his enemies slung out by God as 
from the hollow of a sling' — then 'this shall be no grief unto 
thee, nor offence of heart unto my lord, either that thou hast shed 
blood causeless or that my lord hath avenged himself.' " '■ 

In the David-Saul stories, the interest of each is well led up to 
the climax, and is led on, too, through the successive narratives, till 
the hero reaches the most critical point when escape from fighting 
against his own people seems impossible. David is the trusted 
vassal of one of the Philistine kin^, having been forced to flee 
from all Saul's domun. The Philistines are mustering all their 
forces for a united effort to establish once more the dominance that 
Saul has broken, and David and his men come perforce to the great 
muster in the train of their liege lord Achish. What is David to 
do in the crisis ? The story ^ves an unexpected release from the 
entanglement that a moment before seemed hopeless. David 
curries out his assumed rAle with consummate bravado, and then 
turns back with his six hundred followers. 

No better example coidd be found of the ample objectiveness of 
early stories in contrast to the conscious psychological analysis 
characteristic of modem writers. One may note this objectivity 
in any early literature, whether it be in Greece, or our own England, 
or the land of Israel. Is it not equally chfuacteristic of Beowulf, 
the Iliad, or .^Ineid, and the David-Saul stwies? "Brave deeda 
nobly done, but with few reflections concemii^ them" might 
chuacterize any one of these immortal tales almost as well aa 
another.* A modem student of Biblical fiterature has drawn an 
effective contrast between Browning's picture of David's inner 
stru^es as he goes to play before Saul in one of his terrible moods, 
and the simple, objective narrative of our early document. He 
remarks that "the thought of the East was essentially simple. It 

* Louise Seymour Hooghtoa, Hebrew Life arid Thougtu, pp. 157-158. 
■ The characterization ia that giveii of Beowulf in Tfu Oavtbridte Hif 
tory o} Englitk LUeraivra, VoL I, p. 47. 
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knew only the objective and solid facts of which man has direct 
Bensation, and the simple uid primitive emotions which are his 
reactions to them. It has no perception of the subtler shades and 
shadows of feehng in which modem writers delight, nor of the 
complicated webs of thought which grow from men's efF<HtB to 
reason out the universe." ' 

Returning to David's strange plight at Aphek, we may speculate 
whimsically as to how Browning, or Mrs. Ward, or even George 
Eliot would have revelled in depicting the conflicting emotions 
of the hero of the tale. The old story gives us a dramatic scene 
— Achish and the princes of the Philistines in heated discussion, 
and then Achish and David; but psychological analyds? Far 
be it from the unspoiled story-teller of early Elast or early West I 

The story of the sack of Ziklag follows. While int^ise Plough 
in itself, it seems, in relation to the whole, an interlude, occupying 
the time while the army of Israel is in its death struggle miles 
away. In ite clodng scene, however, when David sends giftfl of 
the booty to the elders of Judah and the neighboring clans, it 
throws much light on the course that led David so soon to the 
tiirone of the southern portion of the HetN-ew confederation. 
The vivid narrative of David's receiving the news of Saul's death 
follows, and his noble dirge may have formed the conclusion ~- it 
would have been a strong and fitting one — of the ori^nal David- 
Saul cycle of stories. 

As was noticed io Chapter III, the military leader selected by 
Samuel proved the right man to crystallize dlfFused enthusiasm 
into sudden action, but he did not add the qualities on which stable 
results could rest. He and his house went down to ruin, to be 
followed by a dashing leader who had also much of the tact and 
patience of the true statesman. This one was, it is true, a child of 
his age, ethically immature and superstitious in religion, but 
intensely loyal to the God of Israel as he understood such loyalty. 
He was a leader who so attached his personal followers that, even 
when his cause was in desperate case, Ms sigh for a draught of 

1 J. H. Qardiner, The EnglUh Bible a* Liifratiire, p. 86. Ab Indicated 
in the text, this admirable description seeau to fit esriy ooddental litera- 
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vrater from the old home ^ring was answered at the jeopardy of 
Ufe. To the power of mBpiring blind devotion, characteristic of 
the bom leader of men, he added the wisdom of a Washington, 
recc^nizing that "we must use men as they are, not as we would 
have them" — witness the efficient service that was his through 
all his long reign from that bloody brute, but consummate fighter, 
Joab. 

After years of stn^gle, David's skill in allaying jealouHies, and 
the miUtary ability at his command, gave him the rule over a 
fairly united people. In desperate stru^le, the hegemony of 
the Philistines was thrown off; by a quick assault the natural 
stronghold of Jerusalem was captured from the Canaanites, who 
bad held it all through the loose rule of Saul. This neutral, 
defenmble place, lying between the mutually jealous northern and 
southern tribes, was chosen as the political capital and was started 
toward its f^^long religious preeminence by the bringing of the 
ancient ark. The neighboring peoples to the south, east, and 
n<Hi;h were subdued or entered into alliance, and the brief era of 
Israel's national glory and peace was begun. 

Within the king's motley family, the wives, incident to marrif^^ 
alliances with various trittes and clans, and their sons, furnished the 
conditions necessary for bitter rivalry, intrigue, and tragedy. 
The man whose native talents had raised him from obscurity and 
outlawry to the rule of the kingdom, which he had himself welded, 
saw no reason why he should not take to himself any woman that 
he would. Under the influence of one of those unique personalities 
whose work made Israel ultimately the world's teacher, he repented 
deeply, it is true, but his eldest son followed the course of his sm 
rather than his penitence. The fire kindled burst out repeatedly 
and could not be quenched. 

The dramatic incidents of David's court life, which resulted in 
the murder of Amnon, the rebellion and death of Al«alom, the 
birth of Solomon, the judicial murder of Adonijah, and the final 
establishment of Solomon on the throne, furnished the material for 
a remarkable narrative. This now forms essentially chapters 
9-20 of 2 Samuel and 1 and 2 of 1 Kings. It is universally 
acknowledged as bearing all the marks of a substantially contem- 
poraneous record. It is singularly free from unconscious allusions 
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to Bubsequent conditioiiB and other anachronisms that ahnost 
inevitably betray the later hand, as well as from those l^endary 
accretions by which oral trajtsmisaion is so sure to show itself. 
Yet it is no mere chronicle kept from month to month or year to 
year ; it is the finished work of one who looks back from a time 
at least as late as Solomon's reign and sees the events of David's 
court life in perspective and in their ultimate issue. Perhaps the 
story was written during the reign of Solomon, though hardly 
with the kii^s knowledge and sanction ; if after Solomon's death, 
it seems a little strange that the writer betrays no knowledge of the 
dividon of the kii^dom. 

In picturesque details and charming side touches, the narrative 
shows all the marks of the unspoiled story-teller, accustomed to the 
quick, respoQMve appreciation of simple, childlike listeners. It is 
ihe story-teller who relieves the strain between tiie account of 
Joab's cold-blooded slaughter of Absalom and David's pathetic 
grief, by the story of the foot-race between the Cuahite runner 
sent by Joab and the eager Ahimaaz who, though handicapped at 
the start, outruns the Cushite. We seem to see almost a hint of 
tender sentiment in Joab as he tries to dissuade Ahimaaz from 
running with the unwelcome tidings.' It is the story-teller who 
takes ua suddenly to David sitting between the two gates and the 
watchman on the roof of the gate. He delays just long enough 
with the coming of one runner into sight and then the other, and 
the questioning conversation of David and the watchman, before 
he lets the blow fall on the head of the father, more concerned for 
the fate of his handsome, wayward son than for his kingdom. It 
is the raconteur, too, who says, "But when David saw that his 
servants were whispering together, David perceived that the child 
was dead,"* or again, "The woman took and spread the covering 
over the well's mouth, and strewed bruised grain thereon; and 
nothing was known." * 

In sharp contrast with the stories considered in the presrait 
chapter, the prose narratives of events antedating the rise of the 
monarchy bear the marks of a considerable period of oral trans- 
mission, and this accords with other facts which si^gest that we 
are not far from the banning of connected prose writing in ancient 
' 2 Samuel 18 '»"". ' 2 Samuel 12 ". ' Samuel 17 ". 
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Israel. On the other hand, the comparative complexity of the 
stoiy of David's court and family life showa a conscious literary 
art that may imply predecessors for our narrative, which have left 
no other trace of their existence. 

The working out of the plot in the interplay of its parts is worth 
noting in detail. At the outset, Jonathan's surviving son, 
Meribaal, appears in a vivid scene, which has a certain significance 
in itself as revealing the character and temper of David early in 
bis reign, but seems to have no especial connection with the story 
as a whole, until troubles are clouding thick about t^e old monarch 
fleeing from a people in rebellion. Finally, in the epilogue of the 
long Absalom incident, Meribaal appears agfun in a sharply drawn 
picture, which still leaves us wondering whether his servant Ziba 
was a blackguard or Meribaal was a snivelling ingrate. Perhaps 
the writer did not know ; evidently David did not, and so settled 
their afffurs with a compromise, giving each the benefit of the 
doubt. This side story throws light upon David's character and 
purposes at the three sigmficant points where it appears ; it serves 
to darken the hour of his misfortime and to help complete the 
picttu^ of his general magnanimous, though rather rough-handed 
justice, at the time of restoration to the throne. 

The central story b^^ with the pohtical action of sending 
ambassadors to Hanun, the new king of Ammon. Does the writer 
have a cert^n appreciation of the coarse humor in the insult given 
David by the treatment of his representatives? He tells the 
incident with frank detail, at any rate. The Hanun incident 
leads on to the Ammonite war, and this to the story of Uriah and 
Bathsheba, from which comes the narrative of the birth of Solomon, 
whose secure settlement upon the throne will be the oonclu^on 
of this entire narrative. This can be achieved only ^terthe 
removal of the older sons, Amnon and Absalom, and all that 
involves a complicated chain of events. Amnon, the elder, wrongs 
Absalom's sister. After two years of waiting, Absalom takes 
bloody vengeance. David's dealing with this matter eventuates, 
years later, in Absalom's rebellion and death. David's restora- 
tion is followed almost immediately by the account of the closing 
scenes of his life. The introduction of the beautiful Sbunammite 
prepares for the ultimate removal by death of Solomon's elder 
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brother, Adonijah, whose ill-starred attempt to secure the thnme 
is frustrated by Nathan and Bathsheba. 

Many characters have each their part to play, and many striking 
scenes exhibit the long and complex series of events necessary to 
unfold the story. Joab the general, Nathan the prophet, the wise 
woQum of Tekoa, Hushai the shrewd counsellor and wily rhetorician, 
and many more appear in clear-cut and significant acenea or furnish 
material for subordinate plots that in themeelveB are full of deep 
human interest. How tra^c, for example, ia the brief story of the 
wise, gentle, beautiful Tamar t How Uving is the scene where the 
wise woman of Tekoa tells her skilfully concocted story to David, 
and the shrewd old king, after hearing her through, aska, "Is the 
hand of Joab with thee in all this?" The modem novel hardly 
offers a greater number of clearly differentiated characters or a 
greater variety of conflicting purposes and ^gnificant incidents 
than we find interwoven and worked out to an issue in this early 
narrative of ancient Israel. 

The various scenes depend for their sustained int^^st more 
upon the interplay of well-drawn chariicters than upon shifting 
scenery. The value of variety in setting is not overlooked, but 
the writer spends little more time on the careful p^ting of the 
background than was given in the Shakespearean theatre; he 
permite his readers some imagination. He uses very sparii^^ly, in 
his own person, those picturesque touches from animal life and 
nature's processes, so instinctive with the rural bred ; but when he 
makes the orator Hushai speak, within five verses, there are com- 
parisons with a bear robbed of her whelps, the heart of a lion, the 
sand for multitude, and the dew falling on the ground. 

We have been considering the selection and arrangement of 
material as bearing upon the central theme of Solomon's secure 
est^Uahment upon the throne with all possible cltumants removed; 
but the narrative is not merely of interest as a dramatic account 
of important historical events. The moral and religious aspect of 
the events is felt throughout ; and it is noticeable, as we see in the 
case of other early narratives, that the writer has no hard and fast 
theory of providential government to illustrate from the history, 
and no mechanical, ecclesiastical ideals to uphold. Both of these 
tendencies, which so largely color the Old Testament history in its 
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final form, appear only in later ages. In this early story, the 
ample comment upon David's conduct in the matter of Bathsheba 
and Uriah is "The thing that David had done displeased Jehovah." 
Then Nathan is introduced, rousing, with homely parable, the 
king's native sense of justice, and adding to ttiis an appeal to bis 
strong religious sense, "Wherefore hast thou despised the word of 
Jehovah to do that which is evil in his »ght?" "By this deed 
thou hast g^veu great occasion to the enemies of Jehovah to 
blaspheme." The terrible tragedy of lust imbridled, leadii^ on 
inevitably to wretched woe, imfolds without any obtrusive pointing 
of the moral in such a way that the facts speak their own high 
lesson. 

How fa; the writer may have entered into philosophising upon 
the cause and effect of it all we cannot be sure. We do feel, 
however, that the events are recorded by one to whom reli^on baa 
b^iun to be ethical. Occasionally his childlike faith in the direct 
control of God is definitely expressed, as in the statement "Jehovah 
had ordained to defeat the good couuisel of Ahithophel, to the 
intent that Jehovah might bring evil upon Absalom." Even such 
expressions as this are rare in this grandly dmple and impressiTe 
nairative of men and events. 



THB GBBAT JCDBAN HiaTORT 
(Before 800 B.C.) 

EriN while David lived, jealoudea between the northern and 
southern tribes threatened dissolution of the union. A policy of 
centralisation with the establishnient of fortresses at strat^o 
points made secession impossible during the reign of Solomon. 
Yet, b^ore Solomon's death, an able young officer whom he had 
put in charge of the task-work of the great tribe of Epitrum 
"lifted up his hand against the king" and then fled to Egypt, where 
he was harbored by Shishak. This Pharaoh represented a new 
dynasty with ambitjons for foreign conquest, and his reception of 
Jeroboam was ominous. Within Israel itself, prophets of the type 
that had loyally served and dared to rebuke David turned away 
from Solomon in desp^; one of them enkindled, we are told, 
the thoi^ht of future rule in the heart of Jeroboam.* 

Looking back over the centuries it is easy to see that the divi- 
non of the kingdom was inevitable, imless Solomon should leave 
a son of Gonsunmiate tact or iron hand. When the separation 
came, by far the greater portion of the land, the people, and the 
natural wealth of all sorts fell to Jeroboam. A lai^ portion also 
of the patriotic and religious memories and traditions were the 
especial heritage of the northern kingdom. Even the sanctuaries 
at Dan and Bethel had been places of worahip for Israel far longer 
than the Temple mount. The separation of Northern Israd 
from Judah probably had behind it the forces of religious conser- 
vatism, as well as the political conservatism that protested against 
a despotjam new to the tribes of Israel. Shishak of Egypt soon 
plundered the accumulated wealth of Jerusalem; yet Judah has 
her advantages, which in the ultimate issue will prove the more 
' 1 EJnga 11 »"». 
06 
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vital. Her land is relatively compact, Bhdtered, and defensible, 
and her reigning houfie firmly established on the throne. In the 
generations to come, Northern Israel will have to bear the first 
attacks of Syria and Assyria from without, and within will pass 
throi^ revolution after revolution. In Judah the Temple will 
become more and more a unifying and inspiring force; while 
already, at the time of the division, there is in the .south a literary 
culture which will give the people a means of preserving and 
developing ideals only tardily won in the north. 
I There was much material for literature in the north, but we 
camiot ascribe any prose writing of Northern Israel to the first 
century of her independent existence. In the first half century, 
times were often troublous. Jeroboam ruled seventeen years, but 
his 80n, after only two years' reign, was assassinated by the com- 
mander of the army, who made himself Idng. This monarch, 
Baaaha, made alliance with Damascus agunst Judah, Solomon's 
great-grandson, then reigning in Judah, bought off the ally, who 
proceeded to attack Israel. Baasha's son ruled only two years 
when he was killed. The able general of the army, Omri, soon 
overcame the assassin and established a dynasty that lasted nefu-ly 
fifty years and won conmderable power for Northern Israel. The 
. rule of this new line coindded substantially with the second half 
erf the first century. This period was one of much foreign warfare, 
sometimes successful, but often very disastrous to Israel. On 
the whole, the conditions were unfavorable for literary develop- 
ment, though l^ere may have been some writings now lost. 
RefCTences in Kings indicate that at least state annals were kept. 

In Judah, in ^ite of some warfare, prose literature grew from 
generation to generation. Royal annals which had been begun 
under the United ;^ngdom were carried forward, while true prose 
literature developed through the gathering of oral traditions and 
written fragments from the past into a great narrative work that 
sought to trace history back to the beginning of man's life on 
earth. 

In the previous chapter, the analogy between the growth of the 
early historical narratives of En(^and and Israel was not 
completed. In addition to successive compilations, revimons, 
and continuations forward, paralleled in Iffi'ael's writing, the 
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progresa of historical compoaition in England showed Buccesmve 
extenaona backward — to Cssar's conquest, to the creation. In 
the great Judeau history of the ninth century b.c., writers of 
Judah attempted for their nation that which Florence of Worcester 
undertook in the Elngland of the twelfth century a.d. For the 
early millenniums the English narrative was the Hebrew, borrowed 
by Christian England. Here the analogy of spontaneous growth 
is interrupted, since the Ei^lish history ia only an imitation and 
reproduction of the Hebrew. There aeems to be no adequate 
parallel, in any early literature, to the great effort made in Judah, 
in the century after Solomon's death, to tell the story of the past. 
With aU our admiration for the intellect of the Greeks, we must 
admit that it never set itself this noble task on any such compre- 
henfflve plan as that of the early Judean writers.* 

Probably the Judean writers at first reached back from the rise 
of the monarchy only to the era of the conquest and settlement 
and gathered into a written document the heroic tales of the 
deliverers whom we call Judges. Their narrative was free from 
that rigid interpretation of the events (pven in our present book 
of Judges.* Like the early Saul and David stories, these stories 
were told in free, spontaneous form, with little of reflective intei^ 
pretation. One example will indicate the general literary charac- 
ter of aU. 

Because of Midisn the children of Israel made them the dens which are 
in the mountaioa, and the caves, and the strongholds. And bo it was, 
when Israel had sown, that the Midianites came up, and the Amalekites, 
and the children of the east; they came up against them; and they eor 
camped against them, and destroyed the increase of the earth, till thou 
come unto Gasa, and left no sustenance in Isr^l, neither sheep, nor ox, nor 
ass. For tiiey came up with their cattle and their tents ; they came In as 
locusts for multitude ; both they and their camels were without number : 
and they came into the land to destroy it. And Israel was brouf^t very 
low because of Midian: 

And the angel of Jehovah came, and sat under the oak which was in 
Ophrah, that pertuned unto Joaah the Abiezrite : and his son Gideon 

I Aa Eduard Meyer states, true historical literature had a wholly inde- 
pendent origin only among the Israelitea and Greeks {OaehichU det AUer- 
tumt, II (1910), 1 131). 

' See Chapter XVIII. 
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was beating out wheat in the wiaeprees, to hide it from the Midianitcs. 
And the angel of Jehovah appeared unto him, and scud unto him, Jehovah 
is with thee, thou mighty man of val<». And Qideon aud mito him, 
Oh, my lord, if Jehovah is with us, why then is all this befallrai us? and 
where are all his wondrous works which our fathers told us of, saying, 
Did not Jehovah brii^ us up fram E^ypt ? but now Jehovah hath cast us 
off, and dehvored us into the hand of Midian. And Jehovah looked upoB 
him, and said, Go in this thy might, and save Israel from the hand of 
Midian : have not I sent thee T And he said unto him, Oh, Lord, where- 
with sh^ I save Israel? behold, my family b the poorest in Manasseh, 
sod I am the least in my father's house. And Jehovah said unto him. 
Surely I will be with thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites as one man. 
And he said unto him, If now I have found favor in thy sight, then show 
me a ngn that it is thou that talkest with me. Depart not hence, I pray 
thee, until I come imto thee, and bring forth my present, and lay it before 
thee. And he said, I will tarry until thou come again. 

And Gideon wait in, and made ready a kid, and unleavened cakes of 
■n ephah of meal : the f esh he put in a basket, and he put the broth in a 
pot, and brought it out unto him under the oak, and presented it. And 
the angel of God 8^d unto him. Take the flesh and the unleavened cakes, 
and lay them upon this rock, and pour out the broth. And he did bo. 
Then the angel of Jehovah put forth the end of the staff that was in his 
hand, and touched Uie flesh and the unleavened cakee; and there went 
up fire out of the rock, and consumed the flesh and the imleavened cakes ; 
and the angel of Jehovah departed out of his dght. And Gideon saw 
that he was the angel of Jehovah ; and Gideon scud, Alas, Lord Jehovah I 
forasmuch as I have seen the angel of Jehovah face to face. And Jehovah 
aud unto him. Peace be unto thee ; fear not : thou ahalt not die. Then 
Gideon built an cdtar there unto Jehovah, and called it Jehovah-shalom : 
unto this day it is yet in Ophr^ of the Abiezrites. 

But the Spirit of Jehovah came upon Gideon ; cmd he blew a trumpet ; 
and Abiezer was gathered together after him. 

And Gideon came to the Jordcm, and passed over, he, and the three 
hundred men that were with him, faint, yet pursuing. And he scud unto 
tix« men of Succoth, Give, I pray you, loaves of bread unto the people 
that follow me ; for they are fiunt, and I am pursuing after Zebah and 
yj^lmiinnnj the Idngs of Midian. And the princes of Succoth said. Are 
the hands of Zebah and Zaimunna now in thy hand, that we should give 
bread unto thine army? And Gideon said, Therefore when Jehovah 
hath delivered Zebah and Zaimunna into my hand, then I will tear your 
flesh with the thorns of the wilderness cmd with briers. And he went up 
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thraoe to Penuel, trnd spake unto them in like manner ; and the men tA 
F^niel answered him as the men of Succoth had answered. Aitd he spake 
also unto the men of Penuel, saying, When I come again in peace, I will 
break down this tower. 

Now Zebah and Zalmunns were in Karkor, and their hosta with them, 
about fifteen thousand men, all that were left of all the host of the children 
of the east ; for there fell a hundred and twenty thousand men that drew 
Bword. And Gideon went up by the way of thenL that dwelt in tents on 
the east of Nobah and Jogbehah, and emote the hoet ; for the host was 
secure. And Zebah and y.«tlTnnnim fled ; and he putsued after them ; 
and he took the two Idngs of Midian, Zebah and Zulmnnnft, and diaoom- 
fitod all the host. 

And Gideon the son of Joash returned from the battle from the ascent 
of Heres. And be caught a young man of the men of Succoth, and in- 
quired of him : and he described for hi"* the princes of Succoth, and the 
eldera thereof, seventy and seven men. And he came unto the men of 
Succoth, and aaid. Behold Zebah and Zalmunna, concerning whom ye 
did taunt me, saying, Are the hands of Zebah and Zahnunna now in thy 
hand, that we should give bread unto thy men that are wearyf And ha 
took the elders of the dty, and thoraa of the wildemess and briers, and 
with them he taught the men of Succoth. And he brake down the tower 
c£ Fenuel, and slew the men of the city. 

Then sud he unto Zebah and Zahnunna, What manner of men woe 
they whom ye slew at Tabor? And they answered, Aa thou art, so wen 
they ; each one reeranbled the children of a king. And he said, They were 
my brethren, the sons of my mother : as Jehovah liveth, if ye had saved 
th^n alive, I would not slay you. And he said unto Jether his fit8ti>om, 
Up, and slay them. But the youth drew not his sword; for he feared, 
because he was yet a youth. Then Zebah and Zaimunna siud, Rise thou, 
and fall upon us ; for as the man is, so is his strengUi. And Gideon arose, 
and slew Zebah and Zaimunna and took the crescents that were on thdr 



Whether the infer^kce ia correct that the Judean historiana 
gathered first the hero stories of the age of settlement in Caoaan 
and later prefixed the traditioiis of the £xodus, of the early tribal 
wanderings, and of the b^nninga of humanity, it is clear that, 
within about a century after the dirisioa of the kingdom, Judah 
bad an incomparable collection of stories of the past, brought 
together in a masterly way by those who gave the whole a certain 
» Judges 6 »-««. u-«. M, 8 «. 
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Kterary iinity. This history was later interwoven with one of 
fomjlftr character composed in Northern Israel, and, after subae- 
quent revision, centuries later, sections from the compo^te work 
■ thus produced were fitted into a new and independent historical 
outline to form our books of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and 
Joshua. The narratives of Judges and Samuel escaped the last 
st^e of this process, but received, at an earlier date, abundant 
additions and interpretations. The tracing of this long literary 
history will furnish matt« for subsequent chapters. We are 
concerned now only with the earliest strand, compiled in Judah 
during tiie first centuiy and a quarter of the divided kingdom. 
This must be fragmentary, as we can now recover it, and yet the 
portions preserved are sufficient to discover the general plan and 
scope of the Early Judean History of Antiquity. 

It be^ns with the story of the Garden in Genesis 2 : — ' 

In the day that Jehovah God made e&rth and heaven, no plant of the 
field was yet in the earth, and no herb of the field had yet sprung up ; for 
Jehovah Ood had not caused it to nun upon the earth : and there was not 
a man to till the ground ; but there went up a mist from the earth, and 
watned the whole face of the ground. And Jehovah Ood formed man of 
tiw dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a Uving soul. And Jehovah God planted a garden east- 
ward, in Eden ; and there he put the man whom he had formed. And out 
of the ground made Jehovah God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight, and gpod for food ; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden ; and from thence it was parted, and became four 
. beads. The name of the first is I^shon : that is it which compasaeth the 
whole land of Havilah, where there is gold ; and the gold of that land is 

I Qenesia 2 is sharply distinguiBhed from ohaptar 1 in vocabulary, 
atyle, and point of view. Chapter 2 is piotureeque and naive, oonoeiving 
Ood as working with materials, in human fashion, and asaooiating with 
his creatureB; chapter 1 is orderly, repetitioufl, with a lofty and Epirit- 
nalized oonoeption of God. It is not ditBoult, by thesB and other criteria, 
to distinguiah the oontimiationB of each of these narratives in later chapters. 
The first key to the analysis was found in the use of the divine names. 
In chapter 1 it is uniformly God, in 2, Yahweh God. In chapt«r 15 there 
begins a third document uni^ the name God, but otherwise more 
closely related to the document of chapter 2, from which it cannot always 
be disoriminated with certainty. See p. 99. 
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good : there is bdellium and the on3rx stone. And the name of the aecood 
river IB Oihon: the same is it that compasaeth the whole land of Cusfa. 
And the name of the third river is Hiddekel : that is it wluch goeth in 
front of Assyria. And the fourth river is tiie Euphrates. And Jehovah 
God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden to dress it and to 
keep it. And Jehovah God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree 
of the garden thou m&yeat freely eat : but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day that thou eatest 
th^eof thou ahalt surely die. 

And Jehovah Ood said, It is not good that the man should be alone ; 
I will make him a help meet for him. And out of the ground Jdiovah 
God formed every beast of the field, and every bird of the heavens ; and 
brou^t them unto the man to see what he would call them : and whatso- 
ever the man called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And the man gave names to all cattle, and to the birds of the heavens, 
and to every beast of the field ; but for man there was not found a help 
meet for him. And Jehovah God caused a deep sleep to f^ upon the 
man, and he sl^t ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof : andtherib,which Jehovah God had taken from the man, 
made he a woman, and brought her unto the man. And the man stud, 
This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called 
Woman, because she was taken out of Man. Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and hie mother, and shall cleave unto lus wife : and they 
dull be one flesh. And they wore both naked, the man and his wife, and 
were not ashamed. 

This narrative is continued by the temptation and fall, the first 
murder, and the beginnings of civilization through Cain's descend- 
ants. Lamecb's song is included here.* The account of the flood 
follows: — * 

And it oame to pass, when men began to multiply on the face of the 
ground, and daughters were bom unto them, that the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair ; and they took them wives of 
all that they chose. And Jehovah sud. My spirit shall not strive with 
man for ever, for that he also is flesh : yet shall his days be a hundred and 
twenty years. The Nephilim were in the earth in those days, and also 
after that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and 
they bare children to them : the same were the mighty men that were of 
old, the men of renown. 

' Geneds 4 '•^. See p. 13. 
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And Jehovah saw that the wickedness of man was greaf in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually. And it repented Jehovah that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart. And Jehovah swd, I will destroy 
man whom I have created from the face of the ground ; both man, sad 
beast, and creeping things, and birds of the heavens; for it repenteth 
me that I have made them. But Noah found favor in the eyes of Jehovah. 

And Jehovah said unto Noah, Come thou and all thy house into the 
ark; for thee have I seen righteous bdore me in this generation. Of 
every clean beast thou shalt take to thee seven and seven, the male and 
his female ; and of the beasts that are not dean two, the male and his 
female : of the birds also of the heavens, seven and seven, male and female, 
to keep seed alive upon the face of all the earth. For yet seven days, and 
I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights ; and 
every living thing that I have made will I destroy from off the face of the 
ground. And Noah did according unto all that Jehovah commanded 
him. And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives 
with him, into the ark, because of the waters of the flood. Of clean 
beasta, and of beasts that aie not clean, and of birds, and of everything 
tiiat creepeth upon the ground, there went in two and two unto Noah 
into the ark, male and female, as God commanded Noah. And it 
came to pass after the seven days, that the waten of the flood were upon 
tiie earth. And the rain was upon the eartJh forty days and forty nights. 
And Jehovah shut him in. And the flood was forty days upon the earth ; 
and the waters increased, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted up above 
the earth. All in whose nostrils was the breath of the q>irit of life, of all 
that was on the dry land, died. And every living thing was destroyed 
that was upon the face of the groimd, both man, and cattle, and creeping 
tilings, and lurds of the heavens; and they were destroyed ftota the 
earth : and Noah only was left, and they that were with him in the ark. 
And the rain from heaven was restruned ; and the waters returned firom 
off the e^li continually : 

And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that Noah opened the 
window of the ark which he had made : and he sent forth a raven, and it 
went fortih to and fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. 
And he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the waters were abated from 
off the face of the ground ; but the dove found no rest for the sole of her 
foot, and she returned unto him to the ark ; for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth : and he put forth his hand, and took her, and 
brought her in unto him into the ark. And he stayed yet otha* seven 
days ; aadatfio- be sent forth the dove out of the ark ; and the dove came 
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in to him at eveatide; and, lo, in faer mouth an olive leaf pludted off: 
80 Noah knew that the wateis vere abated from off the earth. And be 
stayed yet other seven days, and sent forth the dove ; and she returned 
not again mito him any more. And Noah removed the covering of the 
ark, and looked, and, behold, the face of the ground waa dried. 

And Noah buUded an altar unto Jehovah, and took of every clean beast, 
and of every clean bird, and offered bumt-offeiings on the altar. And 
Jehovah smelled the sweet savor ; and Jehovah said in his heart, I will not 
agidn curse the ground any more for man's sake, for that the ima^nation 
ot man's heart is evil from his youth; neither will I again smite any more 
everything living, as I have done. While the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summ^ and winter, and day and 
night shall not ceaae. 

Presumably the story of Noah's drunkeiuiesa and the oracular 
curse on Cain that now follow the flood narrative * originally stood 
before it.* Descendants of Cush and Shem are next ^ven and, in 
tbis connection, the traditional founding of Nineveb.* Tbe n^ve 
story of tbe tower of Babel with tbe scattering of the nations* 
ends thia group of traditions coDceming tbe b^nnings of world 
history. 

Abr&m and his family are briefly introduced in the narrative ' 
which passes immediately to bis departure to Shechem and Bethel * 
and then to E^ypt.' 

And there was a famine in ^e land : and Abram went down into Egypt 
to sojourn there; for the famine was sore in the land. And it came to 
pass, when he was come near to enter into Egypt, that he said unto 
Sarai his wife. Behold now, I know that thou art a fur woman to look 
upon : and it will come to pass, when the Egyptians shall see thee, that 
they will say. This is his wife : and they will kill me, but they will save 
thee alive. Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister ; that it may be well with 
me for thy sake, and that my soul may live because of thee. And It came 
to pass, that, when Abram was come into Egypt, the Egyptians beheld 
the woman that she was very fair. And the princes of Pharaoh saw her, 
and praised her to Hiaraoh : and the woman was taken into Pharaoh's 
house. And he dealt well with Abram for her sake : and he had sheep, 
and oxen, and be-asses, and men-servants, and m^d-eervants, and she- 
asses, and camels. And Jehovah plagued Pharaoh and his house with 
great plagues because of Sarai, Abram's wife. And Pharaoh called 
> 9 '**'. ' See Kent, Beginningi of Hebrew History, p. 60. 

1 10 ^i*. »i. »-w. « 11 i-i. 1 11 »•-•». » 12 "-* •-•. T 12 lo-i*. 
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Abnun fmd said, What ia this that thou hast done unto me? Why didst 
thou not tell me that she was thy wife T why aaidst thou, She is my sister, 
BO that I took her to be my wife ? now therefore behold thy wife, take her, 
and go thy way. And Pharaoh gave men charge concerning him : and 
they brought him on the way, and liis wife, and alt that he had. 

The return to Bethel and the separation of Abram and Lot are 
recounted,' and the promise of the land is then given to Abram.* 

And Jehovah sud unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from him. 
Hit up now thine eyea, and look from the place where thou art, north- 
ward and southward and eastward and westward : for all the land which 
tbou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. And I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth : so that il a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then may thy seed also be numbered. Ajise, walk 
through tbe land in the lengUi of it and in the breadth of it; for unto thee 
will I ^ve it. And Abram moved his tent, and came and dwelt by the 
oaks of Mamre, which are in Hebron, and biult there an ^tar unto 
Jehovah. 

The flight of Hagar offers incidental opportunity to explain the 
Dame Beer-Iahai-roi.* The entertainment of the heavenly visitors 
and the deetruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ^ve a series of vivid 
pictures.* 

The stories of this document are all pictureaque, full of human 
interest, appealing alike to child and cultured tnan of letters. 
Professor Gardiner speaks of their "intense interest in human 
life, " and, classing them along with the narrativea of the same 
general age in Samuel and Kings, declares that "for swiftn^is, 
for the unerring sense of effective detail, these stories are our 
standfu'd in English." "One thinks first of all," he adds, "of their 
ompticity, clearness, and vividness." * We need only recall the 
picture with wluch the whole story opens; or the narrative of 
temptation, sin, and shame ; the account of the first murder ; 
the vivid scene at Babel ; the entertainment of tbe heavenly 
visitors at Abraham's tent, to feel the justice of this high estimate 
from a man of letters. One need only read the stories to the more 
infallible critics, story-loving children, to test thdr imchanging 
vitality. 

1 13 1-* tt-iM. 1*-^, 1 13 li-n. 1 18 a-i. t-M. 4 18, ig i-»t, 

*J. H. Oardiner, The BiiU at Englith Literature, p. 37. 
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Human bongs of alert mind are intereated^to know how things 
come to be as they are — 'tis the commOD impulse of early myth, 
of proud philoaophy, and of arrogant acience. Few if any early 
documents are more alive to this uiuversal craving of keen intel- 
lects than the early JudeEUt history. It can hardly let a name or 
custom find mention without some explanation of its origin. 
The rise of the different arts and occupations, the sources of the 
muversal joys and sorrows of life are all of vital moment in this 
earliest attempt at a universal history of humanity. Sociologist 
and poet alike may find their spintual pn^enitors in the narrators 
of these ancient tales, to whom " nothing hiunan" was " foreign." 
The stories seek to teli why the marriage relation exists, why 
"men must work and women must weep," why the nations suf- 
fer the inconvenience of talking different languages, and so on, 
ad indefinUitm. They love, too, the folksong that comes down 
from the hearts and lives of the people. 

The aame qualities are seen throughout the history of the patri- 
archal wanderings, the Egyptian sojourn, the wilderness era, the 
Btn^^e for the land. A few selections made almost at random 
illustrate : — 

THE DELIVERANCE AT THE SEA 

And it was told the king of Egypt that the people were fled : and the 
heart of Pharaoh and of his servants was changed towards the people, 
and they said, What is this we have done, that we have let Israel go ttom 
serving ufi ? And he made ready his chariot, and took lua people with 
h'm : &nd all the chariots of Egypt. 

And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lifted up thdr 
eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians were marchii^ after them; and they 
were sore afraid : 

And they stud unto Moses, Because there were no graves in Egypt, 
hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ? wherefore hast thou 
dealt with us, to bring ua forth out of E^ypt? Is not this the word that 
we spake unto thee in Egypt, saying. Let us alone, that we may serve the 
Egyptians 7 For it were better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that 
we should die in the wilderness. And Moses swi unto the people, Fear 
ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of Jehovah, which he will work 
for you to-day : for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to^y, ye shall 
see them ^tun no more for ever. Jehovah will fight for you, md ye shall 
hold your peace. 
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And ihe pillar of cloud removed from before them, and stood behind 
tbem; yet gave it light by night : and the one came not near the otlier 
all the ni^t. And Jehovah caused the aea to go back by a strong east 
wind all the night, and made the sea dry land. And it came to pasa in 
the morning watch, that Jehovah looked forth upon the host of the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of cloud. And he bound their 
chariot wheels, and they drove them heavily ; so that the Egyptians aaid, 
Let us flee from the face of Israel ; for Jehovah fighteth for them against 
the Egyptians. And the sea returned to iie strength when the morning 
appeared ; and the Egyptians fled against it ; and Jehovah overthrew the 
Egyptians in the midst of the sea. There remained not so much as one of 

Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians ; 
and Israd saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore.' 

SBNDINQ THE QUAII^ 

And the mixed multitude that was among them lusted exceedingly; 
and the children of Israel also wept agtun, and said, Who sti&Il give us 
flesh to eat? We remember the fish, wluch we did eat in Egypt for 
nought ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garhc : but now our aoul is dried away ; there is nothing at all 
save this manna to look upon. And the manna was like coriander seed, 
and the appearance thereof as the appearance of bdellium. The people 
went about, and gathered it, and ground it in mills, or beat it in mortars, 
and boiled it in pots, and made cakes of it : and the taste of it was as the 
taste of fresh oil. And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, 
the manna fell upon it. 

And Moses heard the people weeping throughout their families, every 
man at the door of his tfint : and the anger of Jehovah was kindled greatly ; 
and Moses was displeased. And Moses said unto Jehovah, Wherefore 
hast thou dealt ill with thy servant? and wherefore have I not found 
favor in thy sight, that thou l^est the burden of all this people upon me ? 
Have I conceiTed all this people ? have I brought them forth, that thou 
shouldst say unto me, Cany them in thy bosom, as a nuinng-fathec 
carrieth the suckling child, unto the land which thou swarest unto their 
fathem ? Whence should I have flesh to give unto all this people ? lot 
they weep unto me, saying. Give us flesh, that we may eat. I am 
not able to bear all this people alone, because it is too heavy for me. And 
if thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found 
favor in thy sight ; and let me not see my wretchedness. 

' Exodus 14 "^ "'■'*■"-'*'*•'*■ ""^ •»■ "^ "*■■*■ ". 
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And MoBM went out, and told the people the words of Jehovah : 
And there went forth a wind from Jehovah, and brought quails front 
the sea, and let thran fall by the camp, about a day's journey on this dde, 
and a day's journey on the other ^de, round about the camp, and about 
two cubits above the face of the earth. And the people rose up all that 
day, and all the night, and all the next day, and gathered the quails : he 
that gathered least gathered ten homers: and they spread them all 
abroad for themselvee round about the oamp. While the flesh was yet 
between thrar teeth, ere it was chewed, the anger of Jehovah was kindled 
Sgunst the people, and Jehovah amota ihe people with a very great plague. 
And the name of that place was called Kibroth-hattaavah, because there 
ibey buried the people that lusted. From Kibroth-hattaavah the people 
Joum^ed unto Haieroth ; and they abode at Haseroth.^ 

JOSHUA'S BONG 
Then spake Joshua to Jehovah in the day when Jehovah delivered 
up the Amoritea before the children of Israel ; and he said in the sight <rf 
Israel, 

Sun, stand thou Still upon Gibeon; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stood etill, and the moon stayed, 

Until the nation had avenged tbemselvee of their enemies. 
Is not this written in the book of Jashar? And the sun stayed in the 
midst of heavoi, and hasted not to go down about a whole day. And 
there was no day like that before it or after it, that Jehovah hearkened 
onto the vcace of a man : for Jehovah fought for Israel.* 

The theology and ethics of this history are primitive. Abram 
Hes about bis wife and never dreams of chivaJrous protection, but 
he is not condemned for it. God is thought of as little more than 
a powerful man whose majesty is threatened by the height of 
Babel's tower, who has to come down to see what men are doing, 
who walks and talks with men ; with him prophets like Abraham and 
Moses may argue and persuade. The culmination of wickedness 
is ^ilained as due to the intermarriage of the sons of God with 
the daughters of men. Despite the primitive thought of these 
narratives, there is a great moral and religious theme runniog 
through them. We have fully entered the era when religion is 
becoming ethical. The great truth that man's sin brings separa- 
tion from God and countless woes is set forth with dramatic pova 

I Nnmbora 11 ♦-«. •*«. » Joshua 10 ■*■", 
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as the story advances from stage to stage. The other mde of the 
picture is also winsomely presented, with the primitive virtues of 
generoaty, hoepitahty, and childlike piety embodied in attractive 
personalities. This is called the early Judean prophetic history 
because it contains the beginnings of the moral and spiritual 
teachings which were the great gift and glory of Israel's prophets. 
We have left behind the age when the God of Israel was httle more 
than the God of battles. 

Allusion was made, in the opening chapt^, to the fact that the 
Btories of Eden and Babel mdicate on their face th^ or^in in the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley. The garden is planted "eastward," 
and, of the rivers, two axe clearly the Tigris and Euphrates.^ The 
tower of Babel is placed in the Babylonian plain, Shinar, where 
the building material was r^ularly brick, the bitumen ("slime") 
springs were abundant, and great, towerlike structures were 
erected from the earliest times. The flood story is not so obviously 
set in the Tigris-Euphrates vaUey, but the close parallels to it 
in the earlier Babyloman flood stories indicate no less cert^ly 
that it, too, comes from this centre of early Semitic culture. The 
fullest veraoD that has reached us is contuned in the eleventh 
tablet of the GUgamesh Epic, found in the Ubrary of King Ashur- 
banipal of Nineveh (eeventh century 8,c.). Fragments of the 
story have been found that were written long before the migration 
of Israel's progenitors to Canaan. It is conceivable that the 
tradition was brought from Mesopotamia in the Abramic migra- 
tion, but more probable that it was adopted by the Hebrews after 
their entrance into Canaan.* 

The Hebrew form of the story is introduced by a sb'ange bit of 
ancient mythology concerning the sons of God and dai^ters of 
men, and is characterized by the childlike conceptions of the ninth 
century b.c. ; yet it is distinguished by a lofty conception of the 
action of one God who brings on the flood as a just ju^ment, in 
most startling contrast to the cowering and bickering gods that 
appear in the seventh-century form of the Babylonian story. The 
Babylonian narrative is one form of the original tradition that 

1 llie Fiflhon and Gthon ar« probably two of the artUtdal riven of 
Babyloiiis. 

1 See Chapter I, p. 7. 
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probably grew out of some early devastating flood in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. The early Judean fonn of the story shows 
how completely the prophetic conception of Jehovah, even in its 
earlier Btages, transfused and transformed all that the sons of 
Israel received of Senitic tradition. In Babylon and Assyria 
the story was banded down unchanged in its fundamental con- 
ceptions. In Israel, such details as the process of calkii^ the ark 
or sending out birds to see whether the waters had abated might 
remain almost unchanged while the stoiy was transformed in its 
entire significance. The Babylonian story should be read in 
comparison with the Judean, 

THE BABYLONIAN DELUGE NARRATIVE' 
Gilgameeh has come after great struf^es to the abode of 
Utnspishtim, hero of the flood. 
Gilgameah speaks to him, to Utnapishtim, the far-removed: 
"I gaze at thee, Utnapishtim. 

Thy appearance is not different. Aa I am, bo art thou. 
And thou art not different. As I am, so art thou. 
Thou art completely ready for the fray. 
. , . thou hast placed iqwn thee. 

Tell me how thou didst enter into the assembly of the gods and secure life." 
Utnapishtim spoke to Gilgameah : 
"I will reveal to thee, Gilgamesh, a secret story, 
And the decision of the gods I will tell thee. 
The dty Shurippak,' a city which thou knowest, 
(Tbe one that) lies on the Euphrates, 
That dty was old and the gods thereof 
Induced the great goda to bring a cydone over H. 
It was planned ( ?) by their father Anu 
(By) their counsellor, the warrior Enlil, 
(By) their herald Ninib, 
(By) their leader En-nu^ 
Nin-igi-azag,' Ea, was with them. 
He repeated their decision to the reed-hut. 
Reed-hut, reed-hut, wall, wall, 
Reed.4iut, hear I Wall, give ear." 

'Revised translation b^ Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. 

■ Now idraitifled ae the site of the moond EW&. 

■OrNin-igi-kn tideof Eaas^'lord of the shining eye." 
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man oS Shurippak, son of Ub&ni-Tiitu, 
Break up the house, build a ship, 
Abandon your prepay, seek life. 

Tlirow aside your poaeesraoDS, and preserve life, 

Biing into the ship seed of all living things. 

^le ship that thou shalt build, 

Its dimensions shall be measured, 

Its breadth and length made to correspond. 

1 understood and ^>oke to Ea my lord. 

(The command) of my lord which thou hast commanded as 

I have understood (it) I will cany out 

But what shall I answer the city, the people, and the eldras ? 

Ea opened his mouth and spoke 

(As answ^) thus speak to them : 

(Know that) Enlil has taken hatred towards me, 

So that I can no longer dwell (in your city) 

(On) Bel's ierritory I dare no longer set my face. 

Therefore, I go to the 'deep' to dwell with Ea my lord. 

Over you I will cause blessing to nun down 

(Catch of) bird, catch of fish, 

And . . . rich crops. 

ShAmmh had fixed the time 

" (When) the rulets of dai^ees at evening will cause a destructive rain- 

stonn to come down. 
Enter the ship, close tby do<w." * 
"niat time drew nigh. 

The rulers of darkness at evening brought on a destructive rainstorm. 
I looked at the aspect of the day. 
The dght of the day was terrible, 
I Altered the ship and closed my door. 
To the pilot of the ship, the boatsman Puzur-schadu-rabu* 
I entrusted the large structure * and its contents. 
As morning dawned 

T^iere arose on the firmament of heaven, black clouds, 
Ramman thundered tberm ; 
Nebo and Lugal march in advance. 
The ship's pole Urra * tears out. 
Nimb marches, commanding the attack, 

"Variant "thy ship." 'Variant Puzor-kur^. 

'Lit. "palace." * " God of poatilenoe." 
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Tbe Anunn&ki lift the torches 
IDuminating the land with thdr sheen, 
Ramman's roar reaches to heaven, 
All light is changed to darkness. 

One day the hurricane raged ... 

Storming furiously . . . 

Like a combat over . . . 

Brother sees not brother ; 

The people of heaven ' do not know one another. 

The gods are terrified at the cyclone. 

They flee and mount to the heaven of Anu;* 

llie gods crouch like dogs in an enclosure. 

Ishtar cries aloud like one in birth throes, 

The mistress of the gods howls aloud: 

"That day be turned to day ' 

When I in the assembly of the gods oommanded evil, 

For the destruction of my people ordered a combat. 

Did I bring forth my people 

That like fish they should fill the sea?" 

The gods of the Anunnaki weep with her, 

The gods sit down, depressed and weeping. 

Their lips are closed . . . 

Six days and nights . . . 

The atann, cyclone (and) hurricane continued sweeping over the land. 

When the seventh day approached, the hurricane and cyclone ceased the 

combat 
After having fought like . . . 

The sea grew quiet, the evil storm abated, the cyclone was restaained. 
I looked at the day and the roar had quieted down. 
And all mankind had turned to clay 
Like an enclosure . . . had become. 
I opened a window and light fell on my face, 
I bowed down and sat down (and) wept, 
Tears flowed on my face, 

I looked in all directions to tiie horizon of the sea 
At a distance, of 12 (miles) < an island appeared 
At Mount Nizir the ship stood still. 

Mount Nizir took hold of the ship so that it could not move. 
> I.e. the gods. ■ I.e. the highest part of heaven. 

* /.«. be cursed with destruction. ' Or after a space of twelve double hoars. 
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One day, two days Mount Nirir, three days and four dc^ Mount Nisir, 
etc.' 

five days, ax days, Mount NiEir, eto.> 

When the seventh day arrived, 

I sent forth a dove, lettii^ it free. 

The dove went hither and thither. 

Not finding a resting-place it came bat^. 

I sent forth a swallow, letting it free. 

The swallow went hither and tluther. 

Not finding a resting-place, it came back. 

I sent forth a raven, letting it free. 

It ate, croaked, but did not turn back. 

Then I let (all ?) out to the four r^ons (and) btoo^t an oBenng, 

I brou^t a sacrifice on the mountun top. 

Seven and seven oda^ur jars I arranged. 

Beneath them I strewed reeds, oedarwood and n^rUe. 

The gods smelled the odor, 

lite gode smelled the sweet odor. 

The gods like flies gathered around the sacrificer. 

As soon as the mistress of the gods * had arrived 

She r^sed on high the large precious stones which Ann had made, accord- 
ing to his plan. 

"Ye godfi here, as surely as I will not forget the lapis lasuli at my neck 

So I will remember these days — never to forget them. 

Let the gods come to the sacrifice, 

But Bnlil should not come to the sacrifice 

Because without reflection he brought on the cyclcHie, 

And decreed my people to destruction," 

As soon as Enlil arrived, 

He saw the ship, and Enlil was enraged, 

Filled with anger at the Igi^. 

"Who now has escaped with his life? 

No man was to survive the destruction 1 " 

Ninib opened his mouth and spake, 

Said to the warrior Enlil, 

"Who except Ea can plan any affair? 

Ea indeed knows every order. " 

E& opened his mouth and spoke, saying to the warrior Enlil : 

"Thou art the leader (and) warrior of the gods, 

■Signof reduplication, i.e. !'Mount Nizir took holdctf the ship so that 
It oould not move." ■ Ishtar. 
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But why didst thou, without reflection, bring on the cytHoBet 

On him who has snned impose his sin. 

On the evil-doer impose his evil. 

But be meraf ul so as not to root out complete^, 

Be considerate not (to destroy altogether). 

Instead of brinj^ng on a cyclone, 

O that lions had come and diminifihed man I 

Instead of brinfpng on a cyclone, 

that jackals had come and dmuuifihed man I 

Instead of bringing on a cyclone, 

that famine had oome and overwhehned the land t 

Instead of brii^ng on a cyclone, 

that Urra' had come and destroyed the land I 

1 did not reveal the oracle of the great gods, 

I sent Atra-Eha«s * a dream and he heard the orade. 

Now take counsel for him." 

Snlil mounted the ship, 

Took hold of my hand and led me up, 

Led up and caused my wife to kneel at my mde. 

Touched our forehead, stepped between us (and) blessed us. 

Hitherto Utnapishtim was a man ; 

Now Utnapishtim and his wife shall be gods like us. 

Utnapishtim shall dwell in the distance, at the confluence of the streams. 

Then they took me and settled me at the confluence of the streams. 

While the Babyloniau tablets have not as yet yielded any Buch 
extensive and close parallel to the other stories of the Judean 
history, they do at times throw interesting light upon the Hebrew 
narratives. A notable example is found in the recc^nition in the 
Code of Hammurabi of Babylon (c. 2000 b.c.) of the legal fiction 
that a wife may obtain a son through giving her slave maid to her 
husband. The custom which figures so prommently in the stories 
of Abram and Jacob was evidently an ancient Semitic usage. 

The story of Noah, the first vineyard keeper,' though standing 
amoi^ the narratives supposed to precede the first entrance of 
Israel's ancestors into Canaan, seems to have been of Canaanite 
origin, where the vine played so prominent a part in the life of the 
people. Of the later stories preserved in Genesis many group 
themselves about ancient sacred spots such as the oak at Mamre 

> God of pestilence. 'Meaning "the very wise one." ■ Genesis 8 ■■-■■. 
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and the natural sanctuary at Bethel. When the Hebrews settled 
among the Canaanites, they doubtless adopted many traditions 
connected with the ancient sanctuaries of the land, and with these 
may have mii^Ied recollections of their early tribal wanderii^, 
and of their own early experiences in the land.^ 

In the story of Joseph, there is preserved, it seems quite possible, 
a modified form of one of the most famous of Egyptian tales, The 
Story of Two Brothers, Anpu and Bata.* Even if the Egyptian 
tale is the original of this narrative of Joseph and his master's 
wife, it is but an episode in the Hebrew Joseph narratives, and 
serves to illustrate how completely foreign material might be 
aaunkilated. 

As the Hebrew narrative advances throi^ the atory of the 
ExoduB to the days of the Jut^es the genuinely historical elements 
grow more and more prominent, while it becomes evident that 
this early document is far superior in historical value to the late 
framework of the Pentateuch. In the narrative of the deliver- 
ance at the sea, for example, the Judean history gives an account 
that does not presuppose the suspension of the laws of physics 
while the waters stand in a wall on either hand. That conception 
belongs rather to the late strand of the book of Exodus.* In the 
settlement of Canaan, it has already been noted that these earlier 
sources represent the conquest as a gradual occupation and settle- 
ment among the former inhabitants.* The later writers conceived 
it rather as a triumphal march which has the double disadvantage 
of being intrinsically improbable and quite out of accord with 
subsequent conditions as revealed in the earliest, sometimes 
contemporary, documents. Thus, from the point of view of the 
historian, the Early Judean History contains usually the earliest 
and best accounts that have been preserved of ages already tra- 
ditional when Hebrew writers began to search the cUstant past. 

This great example of early prose writing is more than historical 
chronicle. The wonderful literary geiuus of Judah, in the ninth 

' See Qnnkel, Legends of Qenesu, pp. 91-93 ; Kent, Beginninga of 
Hebrew HiHory, Introduotion I. 

* The story is ^ven in EgjtpHan Talet, Second Series, by M. Flinders 
Fetrie. pp. 36-S6. 

» Exodus 14 »■ ". • P8«e 6. 
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century B.C., gathered t(^ther the priceless lore of the past, 
preserved in song and prose tale, in written document and oral 
tradition, and shaped it all under the majestic thought that 
Jehovah had created man instinct with bis own breath, and that 
man's sin and separation from his creator had brought separation 
from his fellow-man and countless woe ; but that there had ever 
been futhful and obedient individuals whom Jehovah could bless 
and direct into paths of righteousness and peace. The narrative 
is alive to every human interest, to the orig^ of aH arts, customs, 
names even, to the details of individual lives in their loves and 
hates, their fwlures and successes, with the whole mass of material 
80 mastered and moulded that these incidental interests do not 
divert the nuun stream from its even flow. In rational order, 
the story is told from the beginnings of all history, through the 
separation and wanderings of Israel's reputed ancestors, down to 
a time almost contemporary with the writers. Although this 
great woik has been preserved interwoven with later documents, 
in excerpts that do not give the whole, yet its comparative con- 
tinuity of narrative and its progressive unity of conceptions make 
it one of the most rouarkable literary products of antiquity. 



CHAPTER VI 

BABLT FBOSB NABBATITXB OF NOBTHEBN ISRAEL 

(About 850 to 800 B.C.) 

It was noted in the previous chapter that the first fifty years 
of Northern Israel's separate history were marked by at least 
two assassinations and consequent changes of dynasty. Then 
the able general Omri established himself on the throne, and was 
succeeded by his son Ahab, whose two sons reigned after him in 
succesuon. These three generations of rulers bring the history 
down to the latter part of the ninth century B.C. Omri seems to 
have made alliance with Damascus, whose growing power King 
Baasha had felt; but Ahab waged bitter war with the Syrian 



In 1 Kings 20 and 22, we have nvid accoimta of two periods in 
this struggle which probably come from a history composed soon 
after the events. A brief selection from each may serve to give 
the flavor of this early narrative. 

And Benhadad sent unto him, and said, The gods do so unto me, and 
more also, if the dust of Samaria shall suffice for haudfuls for all the people 
that follow me. And the king of Israel answered and sud. Tell him, Let 
not him that ^rdeth on hia armor boast himself as he that putteth it off. 
And it came to pass, when Benhadad heard this message, as he was drink- 
ing, he and the kings, in the pavilions, that he scud unto his servants, 
Set yourselves in array. And they set themselves in array against the 
dty. 

And they went out at noon. But Benhadad was drinking himself 
drunk in the pavilions, he and the kings, the thirty and two kings that 
helped him. And the young men of the princes of the provinces went 
out first ; and Benhadad sent out, and they told him, saying. There are 
men come out from Samaria. And he eaid, Whether they are come out 
for peace, take them alive ; or whether they are come out for war, take 
tiiem ahve. So these went out of the city, the young men of the princes 
87 
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of the proTinceB, and the army which followed them. And they slew 
every one his man ; and the Syrians fled, and Israel pursued them : and 
Benhadad the king of Syria escaped on a horse with horseroen. And the 
king of Israel went out, and smote the horses and chariots, and slew the 
Syrians with a great slaughter.' 

So the king of Israel and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah went up to 
Ramoth-gUead. And the king of Israel said unto Jehosliapltat, I will 
disguise myself, and go into the liattle ; but put thou on thy rolies. And the 
king of Israel disguised tiimself, and went into the liattle. Now tiie Idng 
of Syria had commanded the thirty and two captfuns of his chariots, 
saying, Fight neither with small nor great, save only with the king of 
Israel. And it came to pass, when the capt^ns of the chariots saw 
Jehoshaphat, that they stud. Surely it is the king of Israel ; and they 
turned a«de to fight against him : and Jehoshaphat cried out. And it 
came to pass, when the captuns of the cliariots saw tliat it was not the 
kii^ of Israel, that they turned hack from pursuing him. And a certun 
man drew hie bow at a venture, and smote the king of Israel between the 
joints of the armor : wherefore he said unto the driver of his chariot. 
Turn thy ik&nd, and carry me out of the host; for I am sore wounded. 
And the battle increased tliat day : and the king was stayed up in his 
chariot ag^nst the Syrians, and died at even ; and the blood ran out of 
the wound into the bottom of the cii&riot. And there went a cry through- 
out the host about the going down of the sun, saying, Every tnBa to iiis 
dty, and every man to his country.' 

The document from which these chapters were taken by the 
compiler of Kii^s probably contained the vivid stories of the 
expedition ag^nst Edom in which Elisha participated (2 Kings 3), 
of the relief of Samaria (2 Kings 6 **-7 "), and of the revolution of 
Jehu (2 Kings 9-10). Various indications of later additions are 
found in these sections, especially in the last, but the mun kernel 
may be asciribed to a Nori;hem leraelitish history written not long 
after the close of the first century of the divided kingdom. We 
may oount these narratives the earliest relics of connected prose 
writing in the northern kingdom. 

The northern narratives lack the full charm of the Saul and 
David stories, which held a similar position of priority in the 
literary history of the South, but are still fine specimens of 
the stoiy-telling gifts of Israel's early writers. How extensive the 

' 1 Kings 20 >•-"■ »-". » 1 Kings 22 •»-••. 
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voA may have been from which these excerpts were taken we 
cannot tell, but there is no reason to suppose that it extended 
back into what were then ancient times. A^ in Judah, and 
Brituu too, the probability is that the earliest historical writing 
dealt with recent events. 

A brief piece of narrative writii^, contemporary with that 
which we have just been con^deriug, is found on the famous 
Moabite Stone, erected by King Mesha to commemorate his 
successes in winning back territory which Omri had taken from 
Moab.' The alphabet and the l^igui^e are practically identical 
with those found in the earhest Hebrew inscriptions, while the 
ideas and modes of expression are quite similar to those of Israel's 
earhest narratives. A translation follows : — 
MESHA'S INSCRrPTION 

I am Mesha, son of Chemosh . . . king of Moab the Dibonite. My 
fotber was king over Moab thirty years, and I became king aftw my 
taihei. And I made this high place for Ohemosh in Karhoh ( 7) in (grati- 
tude for) deUverance, because he saved me from all asaailanta ( 7) and 
because he made me see my desre upon all those who hated me. 

Omri was king of Israel and he afflicted Moab many days, because 
Chemosh was angry with his land. And his son succeeded him ; and he 
also sfud, 'I will afflict Moab.' In my days he said . . . but I saw my 
dedre upon him and upon his house.and Israel perished forever. Omri, 
however, took posaesdon of the land of Medeba ; and he occupied it dur^ 
ing hia own days and half of his sons' days, forty years ; but Chemosh 
restored it in my days. 

And I fortified Baal-meon ; and I made in it the reservoir ; and I forti- 
fied Kirjathaim. And the men of Gad had occupied the land of Ataroth 
&om of old; and the king of Israel built Ataioth for himself. And I* 
fought agunst the city and took it. And I slew all the people ; the city 
(became) a gadng-stock to Chemosh and to Moab. And from there I 
brought the altar-hearth of Dodob ( 7) ; and I dragged it before Chemosh 
In Kerioth ; and I caused the men of Sharon ( 7) to dwell there, and also 
the men of . . . 

Then Chemosh swd to me, 'Go and take Nebo against Israel.' So I 
went by night and fought against it from the break of dawn until noon, 
and I took it and slew them all — seven thousand men and women and 
I The Moabite Stone was discovered at the ruins of ancient Dibon, 
east of the J<«dan, in 1868, by a German missionar;, F. A. KMo. It is 
mow in th« Louvre. 
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. . . female slaves — for I had devoted it to Ashtar-chemoBh. And the 
king of Israel had fortified Jahai, and occupied it while he fought ag^nst 
me. But Chemoah drove him out before me. I took two hundred men 
of Moab — all its poverty-etricken citisens — and I brought them into 
Jahaz and took possession of it, to add it to Dibon. 

I fortified Karhoh ( ?), the wall of the forests and the wall of the acropolis. 
And I built its gates ; and I built the royal palace ; and I constructed the 
sluices of the reeervob ( 7} for the water in the midst of the city. And 
there was no cUtem in the oudat of the city, in Karhoh ( 7) ; so I said to 
the people, 'Each of you make a cistern in his own house.' And I cut the 
trenches ( ?) for Karhoh ( 7) with the help of the prisonere of Isra^. 

I built Aroer, and I made the h^way by the Amon. I rebuilt Betb- 
bamoth, for it had been overthrown. I rebuilt Bezer, for it was in ruins, 
(with the help of) fifty men of Dibon, for all Dibon was obedient. And 
I reigned over a humlred (chiefs) (7] in the cities which I added to the 
land. And I built Medeba and Beth-diblathaim and Beth-baal-meon. 
And there I placed (those who bred the small) ( 7) sheep of the land. 

And at Horon^m dwelt the . . . And Chemodi stud to me, Go down, 
fight against Horon^m ; so I went down (and fought agiunst the (aty 
many days, and) Chemoeh (restored it) in my days . , .' 

During the reign of Ahsb there appeared one of the great 
creative perBooalitiea of history, the desert prophet Ellijah. He 
announced the complete overthrow of Abab's house, and, at the 
instigation of his successor, Elisha, the impetuous general Jehu 
accomplished the destruction. Elijah was the forerunner and 
leader of a social and religious movement without which the 
history and literature of Israel would not be worth prolonged 
con^deration. ElijsJi did his work alone, though not without 
sympathizers and followers. Among these, the stories of his 
wonderful deeds and words were fondly treasured and rehearsed 
and, before many years had passed, were committed to writing. 
The stories which appear as chapters 17-19 and 21 of 1 Kings 
clearly show that they are excerpts from a more complete narra- 
tive. The sudden introduction of Elijah (17 ') is hardly explicable 
except on the suppodtion that the beipnning of the original 
narrative has not been preserved. Chapter 18, too, suggests 
that some account had previously been given of the persecution 
of Jehovah's prophets by Jezebel. 

' Kent, Itrad't Hiaioneal and Bibliographioal Narralivei, p. 495> 
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In this son of the Gilead hills the narrators had a hero to kindle 
the imagination. His sudden appearances and vanishinga created 
mystery ; his physical prowess waa such that he could run twelve 
miles ahead of Ahab's chariot ; hla speech came forth a bumii^ 
fire. Note his power of quick, crushing retort, "When Ahab saw 
Slijah, Ahab said unto him, 'Is it thou, thou troubler of Israel?' 
And he answered, ' I have not troubled Israel ; but thou, and thy 
father's house ; "" " ' Hast thou found me, mine enemy ? ' And 
be answered, 'I have found thee, because thou hast sold thyself 
to do that which is evil in the sight of Jehovah.'"* Note ag^n 
his scathing sarcasm to the priests of Baal, "Cry aloud; for he is 
a god : either he is musing, or he is gone aside, or he is on a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth and must be awaked."* This scene 
has been vividly reproduced in Tennyson's Palace of Ait : — 
One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 

As when he stood on Carmel steeps. 
With one ann stretched out bare, and mocking Sfud, 

"Come cry aloud — he Bleeps." 
Tall, eager, lean, and strong, his cloak wind borne 

Behind, his forehead heavenly bright 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
lit aa with inner light. 

The stories also give us a picture of the hour of reaction after 
the great contest and its apparent fruitlessness. The juniper 
tree has become a proverbial symbol for an experience common to 
all high natures that dare undertake great things. 

And Ahab told Jezebel all that EUjah had done, and withal bow he 
had stain all the prophets with the sword. Then Jezebel sent a messei^, 
unto £3ijah, saying. So let the gods do to me, and more also, if I make 
not thy life as the life of one of them by to-morrow about thia time. And 
when he saw that, he arose, and went for his life, and came to Beersheba, 
which belongeth to Judah, and left his servant there. But he himself 
went a day's journey into the wilderness, and came and sat down under 
a juniper-tree: and he requested for himself that he might die, and said. 
It ia enough ; now, Jehovah, take away my life ; for I am not better 
than my fathers. And he lay down and slept under a juniper-tree ; and, 
behold, an angel touched him, and said unto him. Arise and eat. And he 
» 1 Kings 18 "-". » 1 Kings 21 ". • 1 Kings 18 ". 
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looked, and, behold, there was at hia head a cake baken on the ooals, 
and a cniae of water. And he did eat and drink, and laid him down 
again. And the angel of Jehovah came a^un the second time, and touched 
him, and said. Arise and eat, because the journey is too great for thee. 
And he aroee, and did eat and drink, and went in the strength of that 
food forty days and forty nights unto Horeb the mount of God.* 

From the juniper tree, God'e message sent the prophet to 
Horeb, where Israel had first eotered into covenant with the God 
who revealed himself to Moses in the cloud-hidden peak. The 
wind, the trembling earth, and flashing lightning were still there 
to affright ; but Jehovah, of old the God of cloud and thunder, 
DOW spoke to his sorely tried servant, in "a voice of gentle still- 
ness," a message of comfort and of courage that sent him hence 
to a work more significant than any yet accomplished. 

In the Elijah narratives, there is the same imerring selectioiL 
of material and rapidity of movement that characterise the early 
Judean prose. The dialogue never overfiows its banks and runs 
sluggish, as it 80 often does in modem stories; it is just sufficient 
to give the situation and general temper of each of the characters. 
Obadiah, the royal chamberUun, reveals himself perfectly in his 
one meeting with Elijah, 

And as Obadiah was in the way, behold, EUjah met him : and he knew 
him, and fell on his face, and said, Is it thou, my lord Elijah? And he 
answered him, It Lb I : go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here. And he 
said, Wher^ have I unned, that thou wouldest deliver thy servant 
into the hand of Ahab, to alay me ? As Jehovah thy God Uveth, there is 
no nation or kingdom, whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee : and 
when they said. He is not here, he took an oath of the kingdom and nation, 
that they found thee not. And now thou aayest. Go, tell thy lord, Behold, 
Elijah is here. And it will come to pass, as soon as I am gone from thee, 
that the Spirit of Jehovah will carry thee whither I know not; and so 
when I come and tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he will slay me: 
but I thy servant fear Jehovah from my youth. Was it not told my lord 
what I did when Jesebel slew the prophets of Jehovah, how I hid a hun- 
dred men of Jehovah's prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed them with 
bread and water? And now thou sayesi. Go, tell thy lord, Behold, 
EUjahishere; and he will slay me. And Elijah acud, As Jdiovah of boeta 

■ i Ein«a 19 >-■. 
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Dveth, before whom I atand, I will surely show myself unto him to-day. 
So Obadioh went to meet Ahab, and told him.* 

He's a good man and txue, but very captious for his own safety. 
What T^glinh novel is without this type of servant — small 
editions of Ahab's chamberlain 1 

Ahab's character is most consistent throughout all the scenes. 
He covers his fear when Elijah meets him with a show of bravado, 
but he does just what ElijMi tells him to do. "Is it thou, thou 
troubler of Israel?" "I have not troubled Israel; but thou, and 
tiiy father's house. . . . Now therefore send, and gather to me 
all Israel unto Mount Carmel. . . ." "So Ahab sent . . . and 
gathered." At Naboth's vineyard, the king meets Elijah with 
"Hast thou found me, mine enemy?" Then Elijah speaks, 
and no further word is heard from Ahab. These glimpses through 
well-managed dialogue are quite consist^it with the picture we 
have of Ahab sulkii^ because he cannot get the playground he 
wants, and scorned by his wife who, whatever else she may have 
been, was to the last a woman of strength and courage. 

In the Elijah stories, Northern Israel had a book of narratives 
hardly inferior, from a purely Uterary point of view, to the Saul 
and David stories written in Southern Israel a hundred and fifty 
years earlier.* Elisha appeared in the historical narrative that we 
counted the earliest connected prose of Northern Israel, but the 
greater part of the narratives concerning him probably belong 
later than the Ehjah stories and seem, on the whole, inferior both 
in historical and hterary value. 

However far Northern Israel may have been behmd Judah in 
date of the beginnings of connected prose writing, in the teachings 
of Elijah there is a great advance on ajiything previously formu- 
lated in Israel or Judah. Elij^ stood for two epoch-making 
principles. One was the total exclusion of the recognition of any 
god but Jehovah in Israel. Thb was of deep and far-reaching 
political significance. International alliances demanded inter- 
national marriages m the days of Ahab, or Solomon, as in modem 
Europe. The Tell-el-Amama tablets contain numerous references 

> 1 Kings 18 ^w. 

■Ahab was killed about 850 B.C., and we may infer that QieM Elijah 
storiea were in written fonn some fifty yeara later. 
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to such marriages between the widely separated rulers of the Nile 
and Euphrates valleys, six hundred years before Ahab's time. 
The letter of Amenophis III, for example, to Kadashmaa-Bel 
shows that the Babylonian ruler had raised question in a previous 
letter as to whether the Egyptian queen, his sister, is being properly 
treated, and Kadashman-Bel, ' writing to Amenophis, saya "Aa 
for the damsel, my daughter, for the marriage of whom thou hast 
written me, she is mature and marriageable; send and let her 
be taken." When Solomon introduced this ancient practice in 
Israel on a large scde, it was but one of the various steps he took 
in the direction of making Israel a nation among the nations. His 
marriage with an Egyptian princess was matter of great pride in 
his own day and even later. Such intermarriage meant, as a 
matter of course, the introduction at the capital of various foreign 
reli^ons; had the Egyptism princess been refused the right to 
worship her own gods in her own way, the marriage alliance would 
quickly have proved cause of international quarrel rather than 
international comity. The "high places" which Solomon built 
for his queens stood for full three hundred years, until King Josiah, 
under the impulse of the new law of Deuteronomy, destroyed them. 

Men writing later than Elijah saw in Solomon's foreign marriages 
great evil, but there is no indication that they were especially 
condemned in Solomon's day, Elijah was the first prophet to 
maint^ definitely that Jehovah alone should be worshipped in 
the land of Israel. The issue was raised in his day by the fact 
that Omri hEul, m developing a strong national policy, espoused 
his son Ahab to the daughter of the Phcenician king, Ethbaal, and 
she proved aa earnest propagator of her father's religion. 

An international policy like that of Omri and Ahab meant, not 
only the introduction of foreign gods, but the reintroduction <rf 
despotic rule, such as Israel had shaken off at the death of Solomon. 
It did not occur to Ahab of Israel, however greedy he might be of 
the vineyard adjoining hla estate in Jezreel, that he could take 
Naboth's ancestral land by force or guile. He made his offers 
of money or exchange of land, and when the (oivate citisen refused, 
there was nothing left for the king but acquiescence. Private 
property rights, even against the king, were sacred in Israel. 
To Jezebel, trained in the FbcBDician court, one seemed no king 
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who could not obtain anything he chose from his subject. " Doet 
thou now govern the kingdom of Israel?" she cried, "Arise, and 
eat bread, and let thy heart be merry ; I will pve thee the vineyard 
of Naboth the Jezreelite." She avoids a posable popular outbreak 
by using Israel's ancient machinery of justice, the village court 
of elders. With suborned witnesses and a mock trial, ^e secures 
the judicial murder of Naboth, and the desired land reverts to the 
king. 

To the daughter of the Phcenician king, it is nmple enough; 
but in Israel there is a force which the PhoBnirian does not under- 
stand, a force that will grind to powder the royal house daring to 
violate the right of the private citizen. It was not in connection 
with the introduction of Baal worship that Elijah appeared to 
announce the complete destruction of the house of Omri and 
Ahab, but in Naboth's vineyard when Ahab had "killed and 
taken posaeedon." 

The two great principles, for which Elijah stood and which 
make him one of the most significant figures in the history of 
civilization, were really one, and that one was absolute loyalty to 
a God who cares for the rights of the common citizen. Religion 
and pohtics were wedded in ancient Israel ; they are not divorce- . 
able where religion is the worship of a God who cares. 



CHAPTER VII 

THB aBBA.T SFHRAIMITB BISTOBT 

(About 800 to 760 B.C.) 

Eluah announced the downfall of Ahab'a bouse, and Elisha 
took active measures to realize the prediction, sentUi^ bis servant 
to anoint the impetuous general of the army as king, in the place 
of Ahab's rdgmi^ son. The rebellion, instantly roused, directed 
itself to the bloody extermination of all ho had adopted the 
worship of the PhcBnician Baal and, especially, of Ahab'a family ; 
the uprising was successful and established a dynasty that ruled 
for a full century. The struggle was, however, terribly costly in 
life and left the nation, for a time, sadly weakened. The picture 
on the obelisk of Shalmaneser of Assyria with its inscription, 
"Tribute of Jehu son of Omri ; ^Iver, gold, a golden bowl, golden 
goblets^ a golden ladle, golden pitchers, bars of lead, a staff for 
the hand of the king, spear shafts, I received from him," bears 
testimony to the heavy price that the new king bad to pay to 
Assyria, the advancing power of the east. Twelve years before, 
Israel had first come mto contact with Assyria, when Ahab, in 
alliance with his Syrian neighbors, had met the Assyrian army in 
the battle of Karkar, nortih of Palestine. 

In subsequent years, Assyria was to play a decisive part in Israel's 
history, but the force of Shalmaneser's next campiugn fell upon 
Syria rather than Israel, and left Jehu's son able to cope on more 
than equal terms with Damascus. Then there was a period of 
fifty years of respite from further serious advance westward on 
the part of Assyria, and the house of Jehu enjoyed such prosperity 
as troubled Israel had not known since the death of Solomon. 
Jehu's son was able to defeat the weakened Syrians, and Ms son 
reguned Israel's old, east-Jordan territory. The Mng of the next 
generation, Jeroboam II, ruled for more than forty years (7S1- 
740) over an extensive territory, troubled by no poweriul invader. 
96 
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It was evidently during this era of pe&ce and prosperity that 
men of northern Israel gathered the writings and traditions of 
their people's paat and compiled a great historical work similar 
to that which had been composed in Judah during the previous 
century. Generations later, material from this document was 
inwoven with the Judean history to make a more complete national 
hiatoiy. The two documents were so closely interwoven and were 
Bo mmilar in their form and thought that it is often impossible 
to separate them with any certainty, A careful examination, 
however, of the narrative books of the Hexateuch' makes it clear 
that two histories, each of which had assumed a fairly complete 
form by the middle of the eighth century b.c., were inwoven ; 
SCHne duplications of material and certain recurring differences in 
lan g ua ge and point of view are satisfactorily expl^ned only on this 
hypothesis. It is possible, too, in the case of a lai^ part of the 
material, to separate the strands with much of certainty. 

It is not as clear that these two docimients continue through 
the book of Judges, though the indications seem to warrant the 
conclusion that they do. This view was adopted in Cliapter V, 
in the consideration of the Judean history, and it is probable also 
that the Epbraimite history contained, from the outset, stories 
of the days of the Judges.' That the book is composite is unques- 
tionable, and that its materials are, in some instances, the product 
of the North and, in others, of the South, is perfectly clear. Some- 
times an iitdividual story gives evidence of compilation from 
two narratives, in other cases an entire story is an original literary 
unit preserved in Israel or Judah. The Gideon history has 
furnished an interesting problem for analysis. A story of one, 
Jerubbaal, who pursued and successfully attacked the Midianites 
with a small band of followers is assimilated with the story of 
Gideon who accomplished the same feat. In Chapter V, the 
Judean Gideon Btory was given; the Jerubbaal story, a part of 
which is printed below, is probably to be assigned to the Ephrfr- 
imite document. 

1 The term Hexateuoh has oome into use to emphasize Qie faot that 
Joshua b in its origin one with the Pentateuch ; it was compiled from the 
Bune great histories, which originally extended through the early oonqaeat. 

* See Moore, Jvdget, Int. Crit. Com., pp. xxv-xxxiii. 
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Then Jerubbaol, who is Gideon, and all the people that were with 
him, rose up early, and encamped bedde the spring of Harod : and the 
camp of Midian was on the north side of them, by the hill of Moreh, in 
the valley. 

And Jehovah said unto Gideon, The people that are with thee are too 
many for me to give the Midianites into their hand, lest Israel vaunt 
themselves agunat me, saying. Mine own hand hath saved me. Now 
therefore proclaim in the ears of the people, saying. Whosoever is feaiful 
and trembling, let him return and depart from mount Gilead. And there 
returned of the people twenty and two thousand ; and there remaned ten 
thousand. 

And Jehovah stud unto Gideon, The people are yet too many; bring 
them down unto the water, and I will try them for thee there : and it shall 
be, that of whom I say unto thee, This shall go with thee, the same shall 
go with thee ; and of whomsoever I say unto thee, This shall not go with 
thee, the same shall not go. So he brought down the people unto the 
water : and Jehovah siud unto Gideon, Every one that lappeth of the 
water with bis tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt tliou set by himself ; 
likewise every one that boweth down upon his knees to drink. And the 
number of them that lapped, putting their hand to their mouth, was 
three hundred men : but all the rest of the people bowed down upon thdr 
knees to drink water. And Jehovah said unto Gideon, By the three 
hundred men that lapped will I save you, and deUver the Midiamtes into 
tJiy hand ; and let fjl the people go every man unto his place. So the 
people took victuals in then- hand, and thor trumpets ; and he sent all the 
men of Israel every man unto his tent, but retcuned the ^iaee hundred 
men : and the camp cd Midian was beneath them in the valley. 

And it came to pass the same night, that Jehovah said unto him. Arise, 
get thee down into the camp ; for I have delivered it into thy hand. But 
if thou fear to go down, go thou with Purah thy servant down to the 
camp: and thou shalt hear what they say; and afterward shall thy 
hands be strengthened to go down into the camp. Then went he down 
with Purah his servant unto the outermost part of the armed men that 
were in the camp. And the Midianites and the Amalekites and all the 
children of the east lay along in the valley like locusts for multitude; and 
their camels were without number, as the sand which is upon the sesrshore 
for multitude. And when Gideon was come, behold, there was a man 
telling a dream unto his fellow ; and he said, Behold, I dreamed a dream ; 
and, lo, a cake of barley bread tumbled into the camp of Midian, and 
came unto the tent, and smote it bo thatjt fell, and turned it upside down, 
so that the tent lay flat. And his fellow answered and said, This is 
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Dothing else save the sword of Gideon the son of Joaah, a mau of Israel: 
into hia hand God hath delivered Midian, and all the host. 

And it was bo, when Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the 
interpretation thereof, that he worshipped; and he returned into the 
camp of Israel, and s^d, Arise; for Jehovah hath delivered into your 
band the host of Midian. And he divided the three htudred men into 
three companies, and he put into the hands of all of them l^rmnpets, and 
empty pitchers, with torches within the pitchers. And he said unto them, 
Look on me, and do likewise : and, behold, when I come to the outermost 
part of the camp, it shall be that, as I do, so shall ye do. When I blow the 
trumpet, I and all that ore with me, then blow ye the trumpets also on 
every side of all the camp, and say. For Jehovah and for Gideon. 

So Gideon, and the hundred men that were with him, came unto the 
outermost part of the cunp in the beginning of the nuddle watch, when 
they had but newly set the watch : and they blew the trumpete, and brake 
in pieces the [utchers that were in their hands. And the three companies 
blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, and held the torches in their 
left hands, and the trumpets in their right hands wherewith to blow; 
and they cried, The sword of Jehovah and of Gideon. And they stood 
every tnBa in his place round about the camp ; and all the host ran ; and 
they shouted, and put them to flight. And they blew the three hundred 
tnunpets, and Jehovah set every man's sword against his fellow, and 
i^ainst all the host; and the host fled aa f ar as Beth-shittah toward 
Zererah, as far as the border of Abelmeholah, by Tabbath. And the men 
of Israel were gathered together out of Naphtali, and out of Asher, and 
out of all Manasseta, and pursued after Midian. 

In readily Genesis, the first trace of the northern history that 
one meets is in chapter 15. The attempt is often made to dis- 
tinguish between the matmal taken from it and that from the 
Judean history in this chapter, but the' results are by no means 
certain. The section ^ves the account of the promise to Abram 
that his seed shall be as the stars of heaven in number and shall 
possess the land of the Amorite. It is generally assumed that the 
northern history did not attempt to carry the etory much further 
back and began with the reputed ancestor of Israel ; if this be so, 
the historians of Israel undertook a less ambitious task than those 
of Judah, who began with the creation of man and sought to trace 
the origin of civilisation. 

' Judges 7 ■-'•. 
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The Ephrumite history is not met again until the tventieth 
chapter of Genesis, the story of Abraham in Gerar. 

And Abiaham journeyed from thence tow&rd the I&nd of the South, 
and dwelt between Kadesb and Shur : and he sojourned in Gerar. And 
Abraham said of Sarah hie vife, She is my ^ter : and Abimclech king of 
Gerar sent, and took Sarah. But God came to Abimelech in a dream 
of the night, and said to him, Behold, thou art but a dead man, because 
of the woman whom thou hast taken; for she ia a man's wife. Now 
Abimelech had not come near her: andhesud. Lord, wilt thou slay even a 
righteous nation 7 Sud he not himself unto me. She ia my sister ? and she, 
even she herself said, He is my brother : in the int^rity of my heart and 
the ionocency of my hands have I done this. And God said unto him in 
tiie dream, Yea, I know that in the int^rity of thy heart thou .hast done 
this, and I also withheld thee from sinning against me ; therefore suSered 
I thee not to touch her. Now therefore restore the man's wife ; for he is 
a prophet, and he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live : and if thou 
restore her not, know thou that thou shalt surely die, thou, and all that 
are thine. 

And Abimelech rose early in the morning, and called all his servants, 
and told all these things in their ears : and the men were sore afrud. 
Then Abunelech called Abraham, and scud unto Mm, What hast thou 
done unto us 7 and wherein have I ^nned ag^nst thee, that thou hast 
broi^t on me and on my kingdom a great sin 7 thou hast done deeds 
unto me that oi^t not to be done. And Abimelech said unto Abraham, 
What sawest thou, that thou hast done this thing? And Abraham said. 
Because I thought. Surely the fear of God is not in this place ; and they 
will slay me for my wife's sake. And moreover she is indeed my sister, 
the daughter of my father, but not the daughter of my mother ; and she 
became my wife : and it came to pass, when God caused me to wander 
from my father's house, that I said unto her. This is thy kindness which 
thou shalt show unto me : at every place whither we shall come, say of me. 
He is my brother. And Abimelech took sheep and oxen, and men-servants 
and women-«ervant3, and gave them unto Abraham, and restored him 
Sarah his wife. And Abimelech s^d, Behold, my land is before thee: 
dwell where it pleaseth thee. And unto Sarah he said. Behold, I have 
given thy brother a thousand pieces of silver : behold, it is for thee a 
coverii^ of the eyes to all that are with thee ; and in respect of all thou 
art righted. And Abraham prayed unto God : and God healed Abim- 
elech, and his wife, and his maid-servants ; and they bare children. For 
Jehovah had fast closed up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech, 
because of Sarah, Abraham's wife. 
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This narratiTe is commonly regarded as a variant of the very 
trimi'lnr story of the Judean history. Genesis 12, It shows, perhaps, 
a slight ethical advance upon that account which indicated no 
consciousness that Abraham's conduct was disoreditable. This 
writer makes it clear that Abraham's lie was only a half he — 
from our point of view, no less reprehensible, but possibly indicat- 
ing in the narrator a slight advance upon the n^vet^ of the earlier 
wrifii^ Another difference may be noted in God's method of 
communicating ; here it is through a dream instead of by direct 
qieech. This doubtless represents an advance up<m the child- 
like ideas of the earUer historians and seems to be characteristio 
ot the Ephnumite history. 

In passing, it is of interest to note the writer's idea of a prophet, 
"He is a prophet, and be shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live." 
Obviously "prophet" is not used here in its ordinary English 
eeose of predictor, but rather as indicating one who is in close and 
intimate relation with God. Such relations are not, however, 
incompatible with difOioneat and unchivalrous conduct; the 
ethical ideals of the age are still very crude. Is it possible that 
there is a bit of sarcasm in the words of Abimelech to Sarah, 
"Behold I have given thy brother a thousand pieces of silver"? 
The word italicized is surely ironical from our point of view. 

A considerable part of chapter 21 is ascribed to this document.* 
This section affords another instance of the writer's avoidance 
of anthropomorphic pictures ; an angel calls down fr<Hn heaven, 
but God does not come down and speak in any bodily form. The 
narrative seeks to account for the name Beersheba, a place im- 
portant later on in the story, but, in general, the Ephrtumite 
narratives show less tendency to explain the origin of everything 
than the Judean exhibited. 

The story of the offering of Isaac follows : — 

And it came to pass after these things, that God did prove Abraham, 
and stud unto him, Abr&h&m ; and he aaid, Here am I. And he said 
Take now thy son, thine only son, whom thou loveet, even Isaac, and get 
thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer him there for a bumt-offering 
upon one d the mounttuns which I will tell thee of. And Abraham rose 
eariy in the moming, and saddled his ass, and took two of his young men 
> TV. 1 f., 6. 8-24, 27, 31. 
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vith him, and Isaac hk son ; and lie clave the wood for the bumt-offeiing, 
and rose up, and went unto the place of which God had told him. On the 
third day Abraham lifted up hie eyes, and saw the place afar off. And 
Abraham said unto his young men. Abide ye here with the ass, and I and 
the lad will go yonder ; and we will worship, and oome again to yuu. 
And Abraham took the wood of the bumt-offering, and laid it upon Isaac 
his son; and he took In hia hand the fire and the knife ; and they went both 
erf them together. And Isaac spake unto Abraham his fath^, and stud. 
My father: and he said, Here am I, my son. And he stud, Behold, the 
fire and the wood: but where is the lamb for a bumt-offeiing? And 
Abraham said, God will provide himself the Iamb for a bumt-oEEering, my 
Bon : so they went both of them together. 

And they came to the place which God had told him of ; and Abraham 
built the altar there, and laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac his son, 
and laid him on the altar, upon the wood. And Abraham stretched 
forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. And the angel of 
Jehovah called unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham : 
and he said. Here am I. And he said, Lay not thy hand upon the lad, 
nrather do thou anything unto him ; for now I know that thou f earest God, 
seeii^; thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me. And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and, behold, behind him a nun 
caught in the thicket by his homa : and Abraham went and took the ram, 
and offered him up for a bumt-offering in the stead of his eon. And 
Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh : as it is said to this 
day. In the mount of Jehovah it shall be provided. And the angel 
of Jehovah called unto Abraham a second time out of heaven, and s^d. 
By myeelf have I sworn, stuth Jehovah, because thou hast done this 
tUng, and haet not withheld thy son, thine only eon, that in blessing I will 
blesa thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heavens, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; and thy seed shall 
possess the gate of his enemies ; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed; because thou hast obeyed my voice. So Abraham 
returned unto hia young men, and they rose up and went together to 
Beereheba ; and Abraham dwelt at Be^heba.> 

Thia is one of the best-told stories in the entire oollectioo, aa 
its perennial attractiveness would indicate, though it serais to 
lack something of the perfection of form that the best Judean 
stories possess; the movement seems just a little labored in 
comparison with those. But, it would be difficult to excel 
' QenesiB 22 '-'*. 
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in any selections from the Judean history the Ephnumite fonn o£ 
tiie Joseph stories. 

And they laded their Baaee vith tiiai grain, and departed thenoe. 
And they came unto Jacoh their father unto the land of Canaan, and 
told him all that had beffdlen them, saying, The man, the lord of the 
land, spake roughly with us, and took us for spies cd the country. And 
we said unto him. We are true men; we are no spies : we are twelve 
brethren, sons of our father ; one is not, and the youngest is this day 
with our father in the land of Canaan. And the man, the lord of the 
land, said unto us, Hereby shall I know that ye are true men : leave one 
of your brethren with me, and take grain for the famine of your houses, 
and go your way ; and bring your youngest brother unto me : then shall 
I know that ye are no spies, but that ye are true men : so will I deUver 
you your brother, and ye diall traffic in the land. 

,^id it came to pass as they emptied their sacks, that, behold, every 
man's bundle of money was in his sack : and when they and th^ father 
saw their bundles of money, they were afraid. And tb^ heart failed 
them, and they turned trembling one to another, saying, What is this 
that God hath done unto us 7 And Jacob th^r father said unto them. 
Me have ye bereaved of my children : Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, 
and ye will take Benjamin away : all these things are against me. And 
Reuben spake unto his father, saying. Slay my two sons, if I bring him 
nottothee: deUver him into my hand, and I will bring him to thee again.* 

The story of the finding of Moses ia another of the most chu-m- 
ing in this document. 

And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter 
of Levi. And the woman conceived, and bare a son : and when she saw 
him that he was a goodly child, she hid >iiTii three months. And when 
she could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch; and she put the child therein, and 
lud it in the flags by the river's brink. And his sister stood afai off, to 
know what would be done to him. And the daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to bathe at the river; and her mudens walked along by the river- 
side; and ebe saw the ark among the fl^^, and sent her handmaid to 
fetch it. And she opened it, and saw the child : and, behold, the babe 
wept. And she had compassion on him, and stud. This is one of the 
Hebrews' children. Then stud his sister to Pharaoh's daughter. Shall I 
go and call thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the 
> Oeneds 42 »• »^ mj.smt. 
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child for thee? And Pharaoh's daughter said to her, Go. And the 
maiden went and called the child's mother. And Pharaoh's daughter 
said unto her, Take this child away, and nuise it for me, and I will give 
thee thy wages. And the woman took the child, and nursed it. And 
the child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daug^iter, and he 
became her son. And ahe called his name Moses, and said, Because I 
drew him out of the water.' 

The tiorthem history waa perh^a even more fond of embodying 
old poems than the southern. To it we owe the preservation of the 
I«£riam and Deborah songs and the significant reference to the Book 
of the Wart of Yawdi* That the northern history had also its 
own verffloti of the Balaam oracles was noticed in Chapter in. 

Viewing the two histories in the large, the noithem seems less 
imbued with the thought of the divine control of the course of 
events and the consequence of conduct than the Judean. The in- 
terest centres more in the " dominant personalities " and in " the 
methods by which they kept in touch with God." * The stories 
are bo well told that it is difficult to see where they fall short of 
the Judean narratives of Saul and David or of the ninth century 
history of the earher times ; but, usually, they lack the spontane- 
ous charm and strength of these. It would eeem that cold reflec- 
tion has touched them just enough to spoil the perfect bloom. 

If, on the other hand, one were to compare all the prose thus 
far considered with that of the later ages of Israel's literature, it 
would all become fused into one class, sharply distinguished from 
the later types. The Saul and David stories of the tenth century, 
the great Judean history of the ninth, the earliest narratives of 
Northern Israel in the latter half of the ninth, the Elijah storied, 
written near the close of that century, and the great E^hraimite 
history of antiquity, all belong to the creative age of prophetic 
narration. During these two centuries of prose writing, the 
stories, whether they concerned the nearer or more remote past, 
were still close to the mouth of the raconteur who tells a story 
for the sake of the story. Great conceptions may be embodied 
in the narratives, but tbey are not " sickUed o'er " with abstract 
reflection. The story as such still prevails, 

> ExoduB 2 i-'o. ' Numbers 21 ", 

■ Sandera and Fowler, OuUinet BMieal EUtory and Ltiwature, p. 46. 



CHAPTER Vm 

TBEi KBOINNINGfi OF FBOPHBTIC LITBB&TUBB 

Amos and Hosen 

{About 760 to 7SB B.C.) 

No one of the many booka of prose or poetry conadered in the 
preceding chapters has come down to ua in its or^nal form. The 
Wars of Yahweh, the Book of Jashar, the Judean History, the 
Ephraimite History, and all the rest are known only as they are 
referred to in later books or as they may be unravelled from other 
strands with which they were later inwoven in the processes of 
C(Hnpilation. This should not seem strange if we recall the fact 
that many of the most famous books of antiquity belonging to 
other literatures are known only as preserved in later writings 
and in the most fragmentary form. 

It was in the later years of Jeroboam II, about 750 B.C., that 
a tiny book was written which has survived the vicisdtudes of the 
centuries and exista to-day with relatively slight changes from 
its orii^nal form. It is the book of Amos. Printed in modem 
form it would make a pamphlet of a few pages ; a single instal- 
ment of almost any serious mc^azine article is longer. Ancient 
books were usually brief in comparison with modem,' but this 
one was a very small afffur among the little books of antiquity. 
In later Jewish times, it was customary to write it along with eleven 
others, some longer and some shorter, on one roll which came to 
be known as The Book of the Twelve. 

Commonly styled "minor" because of its brevity, somewhat 
obscure to readers separated from its time by centuries, imtil 
recent years, the book of Amos has been much neglected ; yet it 

> One haa but to recall the bulk of almost &ny volume of the Auqoub 
cUaaioal writiiigs, even when printed with introdnetion, oopious notes, 
and gloaaary, to realize this fact. 
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should be a book of profound interest, not merely because it is 
the first preserved from ancient Israel, but because it is one of 
the most significant mile-posts in the upward progress of humanity. 

In literary form, the book is quite different from any previous 
writing of which we have Iniowlet^e. Amos was the first of the 
so-called "writing prophets,"^ a group of writers of whom it has 
recently been said by a man of letters: "One who has read the 
Hebrew prophets, the Greek dramatists, and Shakespeare has a 
view of the essentials of life in its greatness that requires little 
supplementing ; his reading thereafter is for definition and dettul, 
for the temporal modeling of life in different periods and races 
and nations, for the illumination of it in exceptional men and 
women and in high types of character or romantic circumstances ; 
it is, in general, rather verification of old truth than anything new 
that he finds." * In our study of the Hebrew prophets we shall 
strive to appreciate their development in relation to the general 
history of Israel, the distinctive quafities of their means of self- 
expresMon, and their interpretation of the meaning of life. 

The book of Amos is made up chiefly of the prophet's address^, 

* That is, the prophets who tkemselveB wrote down their measasos, or 
whose words were reoorded aa separate books b; their immediate followers. 
These books ore oommonly known among Christian readers simply as 
"the prophets"; but the Jews class Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
also as "prophets," and, in recent years, it has become widely prevalent 
among Biblioal scholars to style the Judean and Ephraimitfl dooumenta 
of the Pentateuch as prophetio writings — a usage already followed in 
earlier ohaptere of this volume. Evidently in any full appreciation of the 
development and signifloanoe of Hebrew prophecy, much Old Testament 
material in addition to the books commonly styled prophets must be 
taken into account; the writing prophets hod forerunners, whether 
eonridered from the point of view of their thought and work or of their 
literary form. The earlier book that most nearly resembled Amos and 
Isaiah, so far aa we know the earlier books, was the Elijah document. 
While this may be acknowledged, it would be dif&oult to point out in any 
literature a more distinct step to a new literary form and to new thoi^ht 
than that marked by the book of Amos. 

To avoid cumbrous terminology in this and succeeding chapters 
"prophetio literature" or "prophooy" will be used to designate the 
writing prophets alone, except where it may seem necessary for some 
special purpose to adopt the more inclusive use of the terms. 

' Woodb«rry, Tke AppredaUon o/ LUeralurt, p. 192. 
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preeerved in brief form and not alwaya clearly distii^uiahed from 
one another. If we arrange the material in accordance with its 
natural diviaiona, it will appear bb made up of : (1) An opening 
address, chapters 1 and 2; (2) a series of three supplementary 
addresses, chapter 3, chapter 4, chapters 5 and 6 ; (3) a section ■ 
made up chiefly of visions described in public address, chapters 
7-9. In the Last main division, there appear an interjected his- 
torical statement (7 "*~") and an address similar to those of the 
second section (8 *~^*). For an understanding of the thought of 
the book, a knowledge of the historical events lying behind the 
addresses as first deiivered is essential. Amos was a man keenly 
alive to. the conditions and events of his own day and entirely 
familiar with the history of previous generations. 

Ilie opening address of the book is bristlii^ with allu^ons to 
the late wars with Syria, in which the east-Jordan Hebrews had 
suffered terribly, to the conduct of Philistia and Phcenicia, who 
had taken advantage of Israel's misfortunes in war to sell her 
captives as slaves, to the ruthless action of Edom and Moab, and 
to the social injustices and debauchery of Israel herself. A mer« 
reading by one who is not familiar with the historical situation ia 
about aa confusing as for a citizen of South Africa to read the 
report of a political speech or reform sermon deUvered in America. 
Should such a reader study the American address thoughtfully, 
he might be^ to see what the genera) conditions were which called 
it forth, and should he follow this with reading upon the national, 
state, and municipal developments of America in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centiuies, he would come to understand 
vastly more of what the address meant. Similarly, the thought of 
Israel's prophets is being restored to the world through the study 
of their writings with attention to their literary form and to the 
events and conditions that called them forth. The prophets 
were first of all men of their time.^ 

The example used of modem political orations or reform sermons 
inay serve to illustrate the prophetic writings with respect to their 
character as addresses dealing with current history and conditions 
which the speaker would see reformed ; beyond this the illustra- 

I James Robertson, The Old Tetlamenl and lU ContenU, p. 85. 
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tion can hardly serve; such orations and sermons are not ordi- 
narily to be classed as literature and certainly not in the form 
that they are reported. When, however, one has a Demosthenes 
or an Amos discussii^ the conditions on which alone national 
independence may be preserved, then the address, when written 
down, is a part of the world's literature. 

The general subject and period are indicated in what we may 
style the title page of the book (1 >) : — 

The Wobds of Amos 

who was ahonq the hbbi>8mbn ot theoa 

which he saw 

concebning israxl 

In the DATS OF 

UzziAH Kino of Judah 

AND IN THE DATS OF 

jKBOBOAlf THE SON OF JOABH EiNG OF ISBABL 

Two TEABS BBFOBB THE EaBTHQUAXE 

The long reigns of Jeroboam the son of Joash (Jeroboam II) 
and of Uzziafa were almost i^chronous, extending from the 
early part of the «ghth century to 740 and 737 b.c., respectively. 
The brief account of Jeroboam's re^pi in 2 Kings 14 **~** speaks 
of his success in restoring the ancien borders of Israel to the far 
north of Palestine and to the east. Amoa alludes ag^ and again 
to the prosperity and national confidence of the people. He 
speaks of the winter house and the summer house, of the houses 
of ivory and of hewn stone. He pictures the people lying upon 
beds of ivory, stretching themselves upon thur couches, singing 
idle 801^ to the sound of the viol, drinking wine in bowls and 
anointing themselves with the chief oils. In the mounts of 
Samaria, they are secure and say, "Have we not taken to us homa 
by our own strength?" Such allusions doubtless reflect the 
conditions of the latter half of Jeroboam's reign when successful 
warfare has been waged and its demoralizing fruits have begun to 
be manifest. 

The place and immediate circumstances of the prophet's 
preachmg are indicated in the historical section of chapter 7. 
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Then Amaiiah the priest of Bethel sent to Jeroboam king of leniel, 
Bayii^, Amos hath conspired against thee in the midst of the house of 
Israel : the land is not able to bear all his words. For thus AmoB saith, 
Jeroboam shall die by the sword, and Israel shall surely be led away captive 
out of his land. Also Amaziah said unto Amos, thou seer, go, flee thou 
away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there: 
but [Kophesy not again any more at Bethel; for it is the king's sanctuary, 
and it is a royal house.* 

Though Amos was a herdsman of Tekoa, a little mountwn 
hamlet twelve miles south of Jerusalem, be comes to the royal 
sanctuary of Northern Israel where Jeroboam's priest is in charge 
and where, no doubt, the people have assembled in large numbers 
to observe the ritual practices of their reli^^on. Here they hold 
their solemn assemblies and offer to Jehovah their burnt offerings, 
meal offerings, and peace offerings of their fat beasts ; here ia 
heard the noise of their songs and melody of their viols.' 

To the priest whose bread is gained by performing his pro- 
fessitmal duties at the sanctuary, it seems that the seer from 
Judah is seeking his livii^ at the king's sanctuary, where he has 
no r^t, save as he comes to divine things favorable to the king's 
rule. Amos understands the implication in the command to go 
to his own country "and there eat bread," and indignantly denies 
that he belongs to the profesuonal prophets. 

Then answered Amos, and said to Amaziah, I was no prophet, neither 
was I a [nophet's son ; but I was a herdsman, and a dresser of sycomore- 
trees : and Jehovah took me from followii^ the flock, and Jehovah s^ 
onto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel. Now therefore hear thou 
the word of Jehovah : Thou sayest. Prophesy not against Israel, and drop 
not thy sword against the house of Isaac ; therefore thus stuth Jehovah : 
Thy wife shall be a harlot in the city, and thy sons and thy daughters 
shall fall by the sword, and thy land shaU he divided by line ; and thou 
thyself shalt die in a land that is unclean, and Israel shall surely be led 
away captive out of his land.* 

It is not expressly stated that all of Amos's addresses were 

delivered at the Bethel sanctuary, but, from the entirely secondary 

character of all allusions to Judah, the prophet's own nation, it is 

clear that Amos's message was demgned for Israel, and it is prob- 

' w. 10-13. ' 5 "-". • 7 '*-". 
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able tliat all the addresses of the book were delivered to the gay 
hoUday throngs which came to the feasts at the great sanctuary 
of ancient renown, and there practised the demoralizii^ rites from 
which Jehovah's religion was with much difficulty kept pure.' 

We may picture the opening address of the book as delivered at 
the sanctuary of Israel. The keen-eyed son of the wilderness bad 
grown up in a h^h and desolate re^on, whence the cr^s broke 
downward in indescribable confusion, some four thousand feet 
to the silent shores of the Dead Sea. Scott has given a vivid 
picture of the desolation upon which, from boyhood, Amos had 
looked out to the eastward, in the description of the ride to Engedi 
with which the Talisman opens, and Professor George Adam Smith, 
who has written upon Biblical history and geography with all the 
vividness and much of the in«ght of a novelist, is at his best in his 
descripticm of this re^on. "When you climb . . . the hill of 
Tekoa, and, looking east, see those fifteen miles of chaos, sinking 
to a stretch of the Dead Sea, you b^pn to understand the influence 
of the desert on Jewish imagination and literature. It gave the 
ancient natives of Judea, as it gives the mere viiutor of to-day, the 
sense of livii^ next door to doom; the sense of bow narrow is 
the border between life and death ; the awe of the power of God 
who can make contiguous regions so oppoate in character. He 
tumeth rivers into a wilderness, and water-springs into a thirsty 
ground. The desert is always m face of the prophets, and its 
howling of beaste and its dry sand blow mournfully across thdr 
pages the foreboding of judgment. . . . Amos lived to the south 
of Jerusalem, at Tekoa. No one can read his book without 
feeling that he haunted heights and lived in the face of very wide 
horizons. But from Tekoa you see the exact scenery of his visions. 
The slopes on which Amos herded his cattle show the mass of 
desert hills with their tops below the spectator, and therefore 
displaying every meteoric effect in a way they could not have done 
had he been obliged to look up to them. The cold wind that 
blows off them after sunset; through a gap the Dead Sea, with 
its heavy mists; beyond the giUf the range of Moab, cold and 
gray, till the sun leaps from behind his barrier, and in a moment 
the world of hill-tops below Tekoa is flooded with light — that 
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was the landscape of Amos."^ Here the herdsman of the stunted 
breed of sheep that live on the scant herbage of the region eked out 
his frugal livelihood by the culture of the Bycomore figs, food only 
of the poor. 

To one thus bred, the Budden wealth and luxury of an era of nar 
tional expansion might in iteelf Beem wickedness, but the. herdsman 
was not a man Eomply of the mountun pastures. The movements 
of nations, past and present, were Bubjects of his daily meditations ; 
he alludes to the fact that Israel had come from Egypt and had 
dispossessed the Amorite of his land, that the Philistines were 
another immigrant people in Canaan, as were the Syrians also 
in their land. For more than a generation, the people beyond 
Damascus had ceased their westward advance, yet Amos saw in 
them the sure instrument of coming destruction. In the hour 
of national prosperity and peace, he alone looked beyond Damascus 
to the distant danger. To the far southwest he knows of Ethiopia, 
and he is familiar too with the strai^e phenomenon of the Nile's 
annual rise and fall. Nor is the herdsman unskilled in the writing 
of his native tongue ; he is able, when the time comes, to write the 
substance of Ms impasdoned orations in rugged, generally pure 
Hebrew, and to express his thought in the parallelion and accent- 
ual rhythm of Hebrew poetry.* Whether they were originally 
delivered in metrical form is perhaps an insoluble question ; that 
they may have been b not at all improbable. Certainly, in one 
instance, Amos announced himself as about to sing a dirge (a 
Qina), and the lines that immediately follow furnish a very exact 
specimen of ele^ac metre : Hear ye this word which I take up for 
a lamentation over you, house of Israel : — 

I O. A. Smith, Hislorieal Oeography, pp. 314-315. Cf . also The Book 
«f the Tinelve (.Expoiilor's Bible). Vol. I, pp. 74-76; C. F. Kent, Biblical 
Oeography and History, pp. 177 f. 

* One of the most interesting examples of the pover ot a tntdition that 
has a great name behind it is found in the persistent life of St. Jerome's 
diotom that Amos woa "rude in speech but not in knowledge." For 
more than fourteen oenturiea this was repeated by commentators, until, 
in the soientiflo spirit of the nineteenth century, it ooourred to a student 
of Hebrew to examine the facts. When these were found to be oontraiy 
to the estimate of Jerome, it was noticed that the context of hia statement 
suggested that the ancient scholar was drawing an inference from Amos's 
oooupatioD rather than an induction from his Hebrew. 
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F&Den, no more diftlt thou rise, vii^ of brad. 
Forsaken she lieth prone, no one ufdifting.' 

Throughout a large part of the opening address the structure 
shows aa close an approach to uniform stanzas as Hebrew poetry 
often exhibits. The whole is a doom-eoi^ of great rhythmical 
power. In impasuoned oratory, balanced clauses with some one 
recurring phrase are frequent, but this address seems to show a 
paralleUran and synunetry of structure quite beyond anytime 
which would occur in a prose oration; it suji^esta rather the 
structure of Mark Antony's speech in Shakespeare's verse than 
any actual oration in classical or modem history. Yet this is no 
imaginary address ; however artiM;ic the form, the purpose is in- 
tensely practical. 

A quatTEun of trimeters forms the prelude. Lines 1 and 2 and 
3 and 4 show perfect synonymous parallelism, while the second 
distich stands in synthetic relation to the first 
Yahweh from Zion shall roar, 

From Jerusalem utter his voice ; 
The shepherd's pastures shall mourn 
The crest of Camiel wither. 

Each of the seven or eight* stanxaa following is introduced by 
"Thus sayeth Yahweh."* 

Thus sayeth Y^weh : 

For three transgresaons (rf Damasoni^ 

Yea four, I will not revoke it ; 
For their threshing with iron, Gilead. 

I will send a £re on Hazael's hous^ 

IS--*. 

* The Btanza oonoemiag Jud&h is probably a late Insertion, imitating 
the form of Amoa's lines, but introduoing thought that is out of harmoDy 
with the rest of the address and belongs rather to a later age. 

* The first two lines following this phrase are trimeters, while Qie third 
line is puzzling. In the first and third stanzas it seems to be a fomvbeat 
line, but in the seoond and fourth, it is a five-beat or three, two-beat. 
In the fifth and seventh, it is a full distioh of Qiree-beat lines, but in the 
sixth it is apparently one long line. The translation seeks to follow as far 
as possible the form of the Hebrew lines as they stand, save where, as in 
the transposition of the line "And break Damaaous's gate-bar," there is 
some probable emendation of the text. 
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To devour Benh&dad's palaoee. 
I will cut off inhabitaQt from Aven-valley 

And holder of sceptre from Eden-house, 
And break Damascue's gate-bar ; 

So Syrians shall go captive to Sir,' 

Sayeth Yahweh. 
Thus sayeth Yahweh : 

For three transgresedons of Gaza, 

Yea four, I will not revoke it ; 
For theii exiling a full captivity, 

To deliver to Edom. 
I will send a fire on Gaza's wall, 

To devour her p&tacea, 
Will cut qS inhabitant from Ashdod 

And holder of sceptre from Ashkelon, 
And turn my hand upon Ekron ; 

So Philistine remnantshall perish, 

Sayeth Yahweb. 
Thus sayeth Y^weh : 

For three transgresaons of Tyre, 

Yea four, I irill not revoke it ; 
For their delivering a full c^tivity to Edom. 

Brothere' bond they forgot. 
I will send a fire on Tyre's wall. 

To devour her palaces. 

Thus sayeth Yobweh : 

For three trau^Tcsdons of Edom, 

Yea four, I will not revoke it- 
For pursuing with sword lus brother. 

And breaking kinship. 
He kept forever his anger, 

Yea his wrath he guarded alway. 
I will send ft fire on Teman, 

To devour Bozrah's palaces. 

Thus sayeth Yahweh : 

For three transgresdons of Bene-Ammcoi, 

Yea four, I will not revoke it ; 
For ripping up women sf Gilead, 

' Baok to their original home. Cf. 9 \ 
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So to enlarge th^ boundary. 
I will kindle a fire on Kabbah's vail, 

To devour her pakcee, 
With shouting in battle's day, 

With tempest in day of storm-wind. 
Their king shall go into exile 

He and his princee together, 

Sayeth Yahweh. 

TUbaB eayeth Yahweh : 

For three tranagressions of Moab, 

Yea four, I will not revoke it ; 
Yta his burning the bones of Ekiom's Idng to lime, 
I will send a fire on Moab ; 

It shall devour Kerioth's palacee, 
And in battle-din Moab shall perish, 

^th shouting, and with trumpet sound. 
I will cut off judges from her midst. 

And all her princes will kill, 

Sayeth Yahweh. 

ThoB sayeth Yahweh : 

For three transgresdons of Israel, 

Yea four, I will not revoke it ; 
For th«r selling for silver the righteous, 

And needy for a couple of sandals. 
Who crueh the head ol the poor, 

And turn aside the way of the meek, 
A man and his father go to the sacred harlot, 

So they profane my holy name. 
Upon garments pledged they lie, 

Beside every altar. 
And wine of the fined they drink, 

In the house of their God. 
Yet I, I cut oS before them Amorite, 

Whose height was like the cedar's hdght. 

And strong was he as oak ; 
His fruit from above, his root from below. 
Yet I, I brought you up from Egypt-land, . 
And led you forty years through wildemeas, 

To inherit the land of Amorite, 
And raised up your sons for prophets. 
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Your young men for Naziritee, 
la it not even so, Beno-Israel 7 

Oracle of Yahw^ 
And ye gave the Naziritcs wine, 

And the prophets coEom&nded, 

Saying, " Prophet not." 
Behold I will make a quaking beneath you, 

As quakes your rolling cart, 

When o'erloaded with sheaves. 
Flight shall ful the swift; 

The strong shall not confirm lus fOTce ; 
The mighty shall not save his life; 

The bowman shall not stand. 
The swift of foot shall not save, 

Nor rider on steed, save his life ; 
And the stout of heart among the mighly. 

Naked away ahall flee, that day.* 

Oracle of Yahweh. 

As the menace of Amos's opening lines tell on the ears of the 
g&y throng, there may have been a startled moment, followed 
soon by approval of the prophet's oracle. Doom upon Damascus^ 
Fhilistia, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, for the cruel Bufferings that they 
had inflicted upon the fathers of the listeners, in the wars that 
had been waged a generation or two before, was an announcement 
to which every son of Israel would give ready ear and assent. With 
rare skill, the speaker is taking hia hearers the first step toward 
the recognition of a principle never before fully apprehended and 
enunciated in human speech. He has gained their ready assent 
to the truth that Jehovah is sure to inflict just punishment on 
those who are selfishly cruel toward Israel. The next doom, that 
upon Moab, advances another step, in its assertion that the God 
of Israel will also inflict punishment for the vindictive cruelty of 
Moab toward the king of Edom. Back of this has the great 
conception of Jehovah as just arbiter among the nations. 

The hearers do not comprehend all this, but the swing of the 
prophet's song and their hatred of the ancient rival nation carry 

' The beat of the l&at line suggests, perhaps, the sound of the flight. 
Atom yanuB bayyom hahu. Cf. the onomatopoetio line describing the 
retreat in the Deborah Bong, p. 23. 
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them on, no doubt, to ready acquiescence in the doom of Moab. 
This yielded, the prophet has secured recogmtion of a great prin- 
ciple, indefinitely above and beyond anything met in earlier 
writings. This is nothing leas than the audacious reach of faith 
to a God of nations whose dealings with the peoples are deter- 
mined by theu- conduct toward one another. 

This point reached, he quickly applies his principle to Israel, 
where injustice is rampant in the economic, political, and reli|^ous 
life of the nation. The righteous are sold for silver and the very 
money used for the purchase of the wine needed in the sacrificial 
feasts is gained from unjust fines. While the sensual character 
of the Bethel worship is prominent in tlie prophet's thought, the 
selfish cruelty of the ways by which the means for this worship 
are obtuned is even more emphasized, and the whole is counted 
ingratitude toward the God who has blessed Israel. Amos's 
opening address is much more notable as an example of skilful 
oratory than as a poetic utterance. 

The succeeding addresses expand and defend the crushing in- 
dictment and sentence of the first. Upon the mountains of 
Samaria are oppressions ; they store violence and robbery in thdr 
palaces ; the women of wealth oppress the poor, calUng upon their 
lords to supply their drinldng feasts ; the one who speaks upright 
reproof is abhorred; the wealthy htigant bribes, and the poor 
man cannot get justice before the elders who hold court at the 
city gate. In the similar section of chapter 8, the merchants are 
represented as formally observing the Sabbath with cessation of 
their business, while eagerly lotting to be back at their trading 
with faJae measures and weights, and selling the refuse of the 
wheat. With such counts the prophet expands his earlier indict- 
ment of selfish, cruel conduct in Israel at this era of sudden wealth. 

Nothing of all this seems to the people inconastent with reli- 
pous faith and practice. Jehovah, they feel, has greatly blessed 
them and they are looking for more marked manifestations of his 
favor.' They maintain all their religious rites with abundant 
offerings; their solemn assembfies are held and their songs rise 
to their God.' It is evident that the mass of the people of Israel 
have not apprehended the thought that the religion of Jehovah 
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has any concern with business. We have seen the conception 
that Jehovah's demands are ethical, beginning to take shape at 
an earher date; but the story of Naboth's vineyard was unknown 
to the people or its lesson uncomprehended. The mass of Israel 
was, where the followers of nearly all the world's religions have 
still remained, in the stage of development which regards religion 
as a matter merely of ceremonial usage and time-honored 
institutions. 

Turning our thoi^t from the indictment to the sentence with 
which the first address closes, we note that this too is made more 
definite in the succeeding addresses. No instrument of punish- 
ment was mentioned at first, but the second address threatens 
tiiat an adversary sh&ll plunder the land to repletion. The fourth 
address promises an adversary who shall afflict the land from 
end to ^id and plunly indicates Assyria in its threat of captivity 
beyond Damascus. 

The description of viaons which occupies the major part of 
chapters 7-9 adds very little, if any, new thought to the addresses 
conmdered. The section does, however, serve to illustrate the 
varied modes adopted by the prophet in his effort to make his 
message reach and rouse the hearers. For the Oriental, ever 
fond of figurative speech, rejoicing in "dark sayings," these 
visions had a charm and power which it may not be possible for 
us to realise. 

In seeking to apprehend Amos's thought, we are led to formu- 
late it into general statements, but we must remember that the 
Hebrew mind did not group in that way. Amos presented his 
thought in concrete, vivid pictures, not in abstract statements. 
We have already noted, in our examination of Israel's early 
narratives, that a picture or story conveying a lesson was not 
ridden by any statement of its moral. In the stirring oratory of 
the social reformer we see the same poetic freedom. 

In addition to the definite pictures which Amos draws of exist- 
ii^ conditions and his symbolic vidons, his words are full of 
illustrations from nature, characteristic refiections of his rural 
life. We may enumerate of these, in barren summary: the lion's 
defiant roar over bis prey; the bird caught in the snare; the 
heedless cattle that trample underioot ; the drought coming when 
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the latter rains should assure the harvest ; blasting and mildew ; 
the palmer worm devouring gardens, vineyards, fig and olive 
trees; the mountains and wind in their majesty and power; the 
Pldades and Orion overhead. Only one who had lived close to 
nature and simple, rural life could think in the pictures so strikingly 
characteristic of Amos. 

We have no literary categories under which to claseify the 
prophetic writings. Professor Moulton'a term "prophetic 
rhapsody" is as happy as any, if we must give a name derived 
from the Greek, whence we get our Uterary forms and terms. He 
says, "So far as form is concerned prophecy is not distinctive, but 
comprehensive ; all types of literature are attracted towards it, 
and the various literary forms are fused together into a new form 
in the prophetic rhapsody."' He is evidently uung the term 
"rhapsody," not in its original Greek meaning, but in its modem 
sense as applied to poetry and music, indicating "something 
especially exalted and free from limitations of form." * The 
different parts of a prophetic book may often be subjected to 
literary classification, but the change from one literary form to 
another is bewilderingly swift, and for some forms our technical 
temunolc^y fails. Even Professor Moulton, who tends to 
aaamilate distinctive Semitic forms with European, styles the 
third section of Amos ^mply "vimon prophecy." For this the 
European has no technical term. 

Such facts as the forgoing make it very difficult to discuss the 
prophetic writings as a part of literature. Only one who has read 
them attentively and sympathetically and whose mind is not too 
ri^dly fixed in occidental channels can apprehend the beauty and 
power of this wonderful instrument for the expression of "the 
essentials of life in its greatness." The other great, flexible, 
comprehensive literary form, with which prophecy has been so 
appreciatively grouped by Professor Woodberry, is likewise a 
complex, composite form. The Greek drama grew m the Grst 
instance out of a combination of the collected songs of the 
rhspeodists* and the Bacchic chorus, and, later, it gradually 
> R. Q. Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible, p. 112. 
■RbapBody — from rhapto — atitab together ; odS - aong. 
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developed its elastic dialogue element. We understand, more 
or less clearly, this compomte form, when the term "drama" is 
used, and ao we must come to understand a lees organized, but 
not less distinct, composite litersjy form, when the term 
"prophecy" is used. 

Even when it has developed to its greatest perfection, the form 
of prophetic literature has the marks of its ancestry. Ecstasy 
was characteristic of the early prophets of Israel ; we have seen it 
in the Balaam oracles and in the experience of Saul among the 
prophets. Mumc, with which the bands of travelling prophets 
accompanied their prophesying no doubt had its part to play 
in inducii^ ecsta^. Intense emotion continued to characterize 
the prophets of Israel long after they had left far behind the 
primitive practices, for the speaker felt that he was uttering words 
whose source was outside his own mind and will. In the writing 
prophets, it is not always easy to tell whether the preacher is 
speaking in hia own person or as the voice of God, or again, as 
the mouthpiece of bis people. Narrative, direct address, solilo- 
quy, and dialogue are puszlingly intermingled. Yet, howev^ 
rhapsodical the prophecy, all the great prophets of the eighth 
and seventh centuries had, like Amos, a keen sense of present 
fact. This combination of the grasp of concrete realities with 
great emotion Professor Gardiner emphasizes as the mark of 
the climax in the development of any school of literature.' 

In Hosea the union of emotion and reality is perhaps even more 
notable than in Amos. This book opens with a narrative of 
Hosea's family experience that from the start la seen to be a 
parable of Jehovah's experience with Israel. The two elements, 
the personal history of Hosea and the application to Israel, 
are kept reasonably distinct throughout the first paragraph. 

When Jehovah spake at the first by Hosea, Jehovah said unto Hosea, 
Go, take unto thee a wife of whoredom and children of whoredom ; for 
the land doth commit great whoredom, departing from Jehovah. So 
he went and took Gomer the daughter of Diblaim; and she conceived, 
and bare him a eon. And Jehovah said unto him, Call his name Jezreel ; 
for yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the 
1 Oardiner, The BOU at Ertgliih Literature, p. 216. 
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house of Jehu, and will cause the kingdom of the house of Israel to ceaae. 
And it shall come to pass at that day, that I will break the bow of larad 
in tiie valley of Jezreel. And she conceived again, and bore a daughter. 
And Jehovah said unto him, Call her name Lo-ruhamah ; for I will no mote 
have mercy upon the house of Israel, that I should in any wise pardon them. 
But I will have mercy upon the house of Judah, and will save them by 
Jehovah their God, and will not save them by bow, nor by sword, nor by 
battle, by horses, nor by horsemen. Now when she had weaned Lo-ru- 
hamah, she conceived, and bare a son. And Jehovah said. Call his name 
Lo-ammi ; for ye are not my people, and I will not be your God.' 

The second paragraph, with its sudden recollection of andent 
promise and glorious vision of hope, cuts free from Hoaea'a personal 
affairs and deals wholly with the contrasted future. 

Yet the number of the children of larad shall be as the sand of the sea, 
which cannot be measured nor numbered ; and it shall come to pass that, 
in the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, it shaU 
be said unto them. Ye are the sons of the living God. And the children 
of Judah and the children of Israel shall be gatiiered tc^^ether, and they 
shall appoint themselves one head, and shall go up from the land; for 
great shall be the day of Jezreel. Say ye unto your brethren, Ammi; 
and to your sistem, Ruhamah.' 

In the second chapter, the domestic and the national tragedy 
are so fused in the crucible of the prophet's heart, that it is quite 
impossible to distinguish one from the other. 

Contend with your mother, contend ; for she is not my wife, neitha 
am I her husband ; and let her put away her whoredoms from her face, 
and her adulteries from between her breasts ; lest I strip her naked, and 
set her as in the day that she was bom, and make her as a wilderness, and 
set her Uke a dry land, and slay her with thirst. Yea, upon her children 
will I have no mercy; for they are children of whoredom; for their 
mother hath played the harlot; she that coscdved thexa hath done 
shamefully; for she sud, I will go after my lovers, ttiat ^ve me my 
bread and my water, my wool and my Sax, mine oil and my drink. There- 
fore, behold, I will hedge up thy way wJUi thorns, and I will build a waU 
ag^nst her, that she shall not find her paths. And she shall follow after 
her loveis, but she ahall not overtake tfaem ; and she shall seek them, but 
sludl not find them : then shall she say, I wilt go and return to my first 
husband ; for then was it better with me than now. 

» Hosea 1 «. • 1 '•-2 '. 
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For she did not know that I gave her the grain, and the new wine, and 
the oil, and multipUed unto her diver and gold, which they used for Baal. 
Therefore will I take back my grain in the time thereof, and my new wine 
in the season thereof, and will pluck away my wool and my flax which 
should have coveied her nakedness. And now will I uncover her lewd- 
ness in the nght of her lovers, and none shall deliver her out of my hand. I 
will also cause all her mirth to cease, her feasts, her new moons, and her 
sabbaths, and all her solemn assemblies. And I will lay waste her vines 
and her fig-trees, whereof she hath said, These are my hire that my lovers 
have given me ; and I will make them a forest, and the beasts of the field 
shall eat them. And I will visit upon her the days of the Baalim, unto 
which she burned incense, when she decked herself with her ear-ringa and 
her jewels, and went after her lovers, and forgat me, suth Jehovah.' 

The third chapter ia spoken in calmer vein, and, again, the 
national conditions are clearly distinguished from the personal 
e:q>eriences of Hosea which illustrate them. 

And Jehovah atdd unto me, Go agsin, love a woman beloved of her 
friend, and an adulteress, even as Jehovah loveth the children of Israel, 
though th«y turn unto othergods.aad love cakes of raitdna. go I bought 
her to me for fifteen pieces of silver, and a homer of barley, and a half- 
homer of barley ; and I said unto hei, Thou ahalt abide for me many 
days ; thou shalt not play the harlot, and thou shalt not be any man's 
wife; so will I also be toward thee. For the children of Israel shaU 
abide many days without king, and without prince, and without sacrifice, 
and without pillar, and without ephod or teraphim : afterward shall the 
children of Israel return, and seek Jehovah their God, and David their 
Idng, and shall come with fear unto Jehovah and to his goodness in tbe 
latter days. 

Back of Hosea's message of judgment and hope lie two groups 
of facts: (1) Hosea's wife has been faithless to him, a wanton 
pursuing her lovers ; his sense of wrong is bitter, but he lovea her 
witii an unquenchable love. In imagination, he sees himself 
luring her back to such promises as she gave him in her youth ; 
in reality, he must buy her back, for, deserted of her lovers, she 
has become a slave, and her husband's love she does not yet 
comprehend. She must experience purification through many 
days of enforced abiding by him aa no man's wife, while he volun- 
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tarily remans without wife. (2) Israel has been faithless to 
Jehovah and has sought other gods. Though he has provided 
the nation with food and money, it has not known that these came 
from him, and has lavished them on Baal, the Canaanite god of 
fertility, and has thought thus to giun prosperity. The prophet 
sees that only after Israel has remained long without government 
or means of worship will she come to seek Jehovah. These may 
be disentangled as the two groups of stem, terrible reahtiea that 
are fused in Hoeea's vivid ima^nation by the intense fire of his 
emotion. In these opening chapters we have the gist of Hosea's 
book. 

Interpreting Hosea's words with precise titeralness, it would 
seem that he received a divine command dehberately to marry 
a woman akeady a wanton, and so known to him. Prophets 
often performed some strain act in order to impress a lesson 
needed by the nation, but the idea that the God of Israel, the God 
who demanded social purity such as was undreamed of in other 
religions, could have commanded such conduct has so greatly 
shocked moral sense that the story has often been interpreted 
as a mere parable. Such it may be, but an historical study of 
Hebrew prophecy seems to establish two facts which suggest 
another interpretation. First, in describing early convictions 
leadii^ them to their life work, the prophets read their early 
thoughts in the light of subsequent experience and speak of what 
in reahty has come to them in slow realization through the ex- 
perience of the years, as having been revealed to them, told them, 
or comimanded them, by God himself. This is in periect accord 
with the laws of mental life as we know them in others than 
prophets. Second, the propheta acquired their greatest truths in 
connection with their own experience of life, interpreted in the light 
of their fundamental convictions. 

Viewing Hosea's opening chapters from the point of view of 
these general facts, Biblical students have come to believe that 
this man, who loved his wife with a certun chivalry hardly ever 
suggested in ancient literatiu?e, married one whom he supposed 
to be pure. He gave to his first child the name of Jezreel to 
emphasize his conviction tliat Jehu's bloody rebellion demanded 
Jehovah's judgment. As time went on and other children were 
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bom, he came to know tliat his wife was isdifferent to bis love, 
and Bought other lovers, bhud to his cherishing care for her ; the 
names of the later children, certainly of the third child, cont^ed 
suggestion not only of Israel's doom, but of the wife's futhlessness 
as well. Through his own bitter anguish, he grew to understand 
something of the sorrow in Jehovah's heart for a people blind to 
his provident care, and turned to other gods. Where there was 
such complete failure to comprehend love, he saw that, though 
one might dream of brining back the old days of pure love's 
covenant by pleading, in reality, it was imposfflble. But he 
learned more than this through his own great love, a love that 
asked for itself only opportunity to recl^m from an to purity; 
he came to und^^tand the un^terable love of Jehovah for IsraeL 
When, at length, he wrote down the story of his life with the 
message that bad grown out of it, he looked back over the years 
and felt that through these deep waters God had called him to 
pass, BO be might know and teach. Then, with the vivid speech 
of a Hebrew prophet who never cared to state all the intermediate 
steps, he put the whole in a word — God had commanded him 
to take a wife of whoredom and children of whoredom. 

Chapters 4-14 belong to a later era than 1-3. In the double 
dating of Hosea's book (!')> the years given by the kings of 
Judah (Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah) and those given by 
the king of Israel (Jeroboam) are not wholly synchronous ; the 
re^ns of the Judean kings carry us quite beyond Jeroboam's 
death in 740. The dating by Judean kings was probably added 
by a later hand, after Hoaea was dead and Israel was obliterated 
as a nation, for Hosea was a prophet of Israel and not of Judah. 
This later editor possibly knew that Hosea's ministry extended 
beyond the days of Jeroboam, although none of liis extant 
prophecies seem as late as the time of Hezekiah. 

Anarchy and confu«on followed the Jong reign of Jeroboam, 
and this is often reflected in chapters 4-14 ; Jeroboam's son bad 
reigned only eox months when the assassin's hand struck him down, 
and the murderer was in turn killed after a month's reign. The 
new ruler who then came to the throne was forced to pay tribute 
to Assyria, but he seems to have died a natural death and was 
succeeded by his son; this Bon was killed by the head of the 
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army, who established MmBelf as kii^. In his days, Assjnia took 
the east-Jordan and Galilean districts from Israel and left one 
Hoshea as vassal king over the sadly diminished territory of 
Northern Israel. All these chaises occurred vithin about six 
years. Twelve years more, and rebellion against Assyria brought 
the destruction of Samsjia, the deportation of many thousands of 
its inhabitants, and the end of the history of the northern kingdom. 

The words of Hosea (7 ^, "All their kings are fallen," referring 
evidently to Israel, or again, "As for Samaria, her king is cut off 
as foam upon the water" (10 0> would be appropriate at almost 
any time after Jeroboam's death, but hardly when he had been 
reigning prosperously for a generation and when his fathers had 
enjoyed prosperous reigns for years previously. Nor would the 
picture of Israel as swallowed up among the nations, as gone up 
to Assyria for help (8 "■ *) be appropriate before the time of 
Menahem's tribute.' Indeed, in Hosea, rapid change of kings, 
a weak and vacillating policy, wit^ almost complete anarchy 
dominant at home, are constantly reflected. Following the events 
of the year 735 came the devastating and cutting off from Israel 
of Gilead, yet Hosea speaks of this district as thouj^ it still 
belonged to Israel, and makes no reference to any judgment fallen 
upon it. The words of chapters 4-14 are probably, therefore, 
to be asdgned to the years 740 to 735 b.c, in which occurred the 
assas^naUons of kings Zechariah, ShaUum, and Pekahiab, and the 
tribute of Menahem to Assyria. 

It is sometimes maintained that Hosea could not have put his 
own prophecies in thwr present form, because of their lack of 
orderly arrangement. The book certainly does suggest frag- 
mentary Uterary remains gathered after the prophet's death, 
somewhat as the Koran was collected, but if Hosea himself put the 
material tc^ether, there is no reason for wonder that it has no more 
orderly form. The Semitic, the Oriental mind, in general, does 
not work according to Occidenttd ideas of law and order; and 
Hosea's mind, in particular, never would have thought of giving 
a mass of material even such order as is seen in the grouping of 
the various elements of Amos. Amoe's mind worked much more 
after the fashion of ours than did those erf most of the great 
» 2 Kings 15 '•-*'. 
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prophets of Israel. Hoaea's thought and speech are never pro- 
gressive, but are full of s-wift att«'nations of despair and hope, 
of denunciation and pity. 

Hosea's intense, imaginative identifying of himaelf, now with 
God and now with the people, pves dramatic power to his words, 
but he does not work out dramatic dialt^ue in any such orderly 
way as some of the later prophets. In the early verses of chapter 4 
it is difficult to determine whether the prophet is speakii^ in his 
own person or that of God. From verse 6 on, it seems to be 
Jehovah who speaks; this continues through chapter 5, though 
in each chapter, God is often named in the third person. Chapter 
6 opens with the voice of the people ; at verse 4, Jehovah speaks, 
addressing the people in the second person, whicli is quickly 
changed to the third. This continues through 7 *, when suddenly 
the prophet speaks in his own person ; but a little later it seems 
to be Jehovah speaking, and so on. 

Come, and let us return unto Jehovah ; for he hath torn, and he will 
heal U8 ; he hath smitten, and he will bind us up. After two d&ya will 
he revive ua : on the third day he will raise us up, and we shall live before 
him. And let us know, let ua follow on to know Jehovah: his going 
forth is sure as the morning ; and he will come unto us as the rain, as the 
latter rain that watereth the earth. 

O Sphraim, what shall I do unto thee ? Judah, what shall I do unto 
thee? for your goodneea is as a morning cloud, and as the dew that goeth 
early away. Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; I have 
daia them by the words of my mouth : and thy judgments are aa the light 
that goeth forth. For I de«re goodness, and not sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than bumt-offerings. But they like Adam 
have transgressed the covenant; there have they dealt treacherously 
agunat me. Gilead is a city of them that work iniquity ; it is atoned 
with blood. And as troops of robbers wait for a man, so the company of 
priesta murder in the way toward Shechem; yea, th^ have committed 
lewdneea. In the house of Israel I have seen a horrible thing: there 
whoredom ia found in Ephrtum, Israel is defiled. Also, Judah, there is 
a harvest appointed for thee, when I bring back the captivity of my people. 

When I would heal Israel, then ia the inquity of Ephrum uncovered, 
and the wickedness of Samaria ; for they conmiit falsehood, and the thief 
wtereth in, and the troop of robbers ravageth without. And they 
comdder not in thar hearts that I remember all tbor wickedness : now 
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have their own doings beset them about ; tbey are before my face. Th^ 
make the king glad with thor wickedness, and the princes with th^ 
lies. They are all adultereis; they are as an oven heated by tJie baker; 
he ceaseth to stir the fire f nsn the kneading of the dough, until it be 



On the day of our king the princes made themselves nek with the heat 
of wine ; he stretched out his hand with scoffers. For tiiey have made 
ready thnr heart like an oven, while they lie in wait : th^ baker sleepeth 
all the night ; in the morning it bumeth as a flaming fire. They are all 
hot as an oven, and devour thai judges ; all their kings are fallen : there 
is none among them that calleth unto me.* 

Elsewhere the dramatic form of speech is changed, and the 
words of Ephrum are narrated by Jehovah (12 '), but a mcnnent 
later, the prophet in his own person speaks of God. One must 
needs be alert to follow these dramatic changes ; once in the spirit 
of it the utterance has great power. The form, not unfamiliar 
in the impasaoned oratory of other peoples and ages, ia peculiarly 
prominent in Israel's prophets. 

We can hardly ima^e Hosea working out an address or poem 
like that of Amos 1 and 2, with its regular structure and its ad- 
vandi^ stages of thought, or even that of chapter 3 ; nor would 
he give a series of formal visions like those of Amos 7 ff. — "Thus 
the Lord Jehovah doweth me and behold." Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find better illustrations of the saying "the style is the 
man" than Amos and Hosea afford. Amoa used effective illus- 
trations which seem spontaneous, but Hosea "thinks in pictures," 
This characteristic has already been indicated in the discusdon 
of the first three chapters of the prophecy. Forceful examples 
from the later chapters are those of 7 ■-", 10 ', 12 *■ ' ; — 

Ephnum, he mixeth himself among the peoples ; Ephnum is a cake 
not turned. Strangers have devoured his strength, etc. 

Israel is a luxuriant vine, that putteth forth his fruit: according to 
the abundance of his fruit he hath multiplied his altars ; according to the 
goodness of th«T land they have made goodly pillars. 

Ephraim feedeth on wind, and followeth after the east wind : he con- 
tdnually multiplieth lies and desolation; and they make a covenant with 
As^ria, and oil is canied into Egypt. 

» 6 »-7 ^ 
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He is a trafficker, the balances of decdt are in hia hand : he lovetb to 
opprem. 

Unusually beautiful examples are found in the early part of 
chapter 6, printed above, and in the description of Israel and the 
Father : — 

When Israel was a child, thai I loved him, and called my boh out of 
Egypt. The mora the prophets called them, the more they went from 
them : they sacrifioed unto the Baalim, and burned incense to graven 
images. Yet I taught Ephrum to walk ; I took them on my arms ; but 
they knew not that I healed them. I drew them with cords of a man, 
with bands of love ; and I was to th^n as they that lift up the yoke on 
tbnr jaws ; and I laid food before them. 

How shall I ^ve thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I cast thee off, Israel f 
how ^lall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboiun? my 
heart is turned within me, my compasnons are kindled together. I 
win not execute the herceoeas of mine anger, I will not return to destroy 
Ephnum : for I am Qod, and not man ; the Holy One in the midst of 
thee; and I will not come in wrath. They shall walk after Jehovah, 
who will roar like a lion; for he will roar, and the children shall come 
trembling from the west. They shall come trembling as a bird out of 
Egypt, and as a dove out of the land of Assyria ; and I will make them to 
dwell in their houses, saith Jehovah.' 

The character of the pictures or iliustrations is also dgnificant. 
Amoe's are more often from the wilder aspects of nature and 
Hoeea's from the calm and beautiful ; while the spirit and ideas 
of Hosea are quite as much in contrast to Amos as the mode of 
thought or form of expression. 

The dominant idea of Amos is justice, that of Hosea love and 
mercy. like most bald statements, this one may convey an abso- 
lutely false impresfflon. Justice demands judgment, so does love ; 
or rather, justice demands judgment ; love sees that it is inherent, 
and so inevitable. Amos could not know and give Hoeea's message 
because he had not Hoeea's nature and Hoeea's experience. Only 
one who had loved and been wronged and loved still could be the 
first to know unquenchable love in God. Only one who bad 
loved thus and had loved one who was incapable of comprehend- 
ing and retiuning the love in kind could be the first to realise 

I 11 M, m. 
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that judgment and expiation must precede the posfflbility of reunioi 
and biesaing. Paying the price to her owner and taking her back 
to hia home and tender care could not ^ve Hosea again his wife. 
History affords a partial parallel to the marriage story of Hosea 
in that of Andrea del Sarto whose wife's beautiful face was so 
graven on his heart that every woman's face be put upon the 
canvas had her features. Browning pictures the artist pleading 
with her one evening when he restriuned her with him for a little 
time till she fled away to gayer company : — 

Had you, wiUi these the same, but brought a mind 
ScHne women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
God and the ^ory I never care for gun. 
If you would ^t thus by me every night 
I should work better, do you compreh^id? 
I mean that I should eam more, give you nuae. 

The wife of Andrea del Sarto could not understand, he knew, 
"better work," save as it meant "more money," as Hoeea'a wife 
could not comprehend the constraining love which would speak to 
her heart. 

So, Hosea saw that Israel was destroyed for lack of knowled^ ; 
the spirit of whoredoma is in the midst of them and they have not 
kjioum the Lord.' In their ignorance they think to please him 
with sacrifices and burnt offerings, but those were not what he 
wanted ; he longed rather for the spirit of kindness in their hearts 
and knowledge of himself.* Israel was like a silly dove without 
understanding.* 

In chapter 11, we have seen the figure changed from that of 
husband and f futhless wife to that of father and indifferent child : 
I taught Ephrum also to walk ; I took them on my arms ; but 
they knew not that I healed them. Brutish insen^bility makes 
the true relation between Israel and God impossible. Hosea sees, 
even more deeply than Amos, the inevitable consequences of 
Israel's sin, because he sees that those consequences are not 
inflicted, but are inherent m the nature of personality. 

Never bdore Amos, so far as we can know to-day, had any one 

clearly grasped and presented the theory of history that he held 

• 4 •, 5 *. • 6 •. « 7 ". 
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— the conviction that above all life's inequalitieB and cruel 
injustices between individuals and nations stood a God who could 
and would work out perfect justice. Whether one can share 
Amoe's faith or not, anyone with a spark of soul can but glory 
in the splendid audacity and upward reach of the man, who with 
eyes fully op^i to the injustices of life, dared first to affirm such a 
ffuth in unequivocal terms. 

Never before Hosea, so far as we can know to-day, had any 
one clearly grasped and presented the theory of life that he held 

— the conviction that above all man's brutish insensibility, and 
cruel lust and hate, stood a God who, though he must punish to 
reform, yet loved with imquenchable love those who were utterly 
indifferent to him. Even those who may not be able to share 
Hofiea's ffuth, can revere as almost more than human the man 
who from the ashes of his own love-dream rose to that sublime 
faith. This tw<^old message of justice and mercy was i^ven with 
all the power of orator and poet to a blind nation rushing to its 
q>eedy end. 



CHAPTER IX 

IHB UTXBABT HBRTTAQE FBOH NOBTHEBM IgSAXL 
{Before 722 B.C.) 

The Deborah-6ong would, in itself, prove that poetry had reached 
a high stage of development in Northern Israel before the rise 
of the monarchy. When the Ephraimit« history was composed, 
probably during the earlier part of the reign of Jeroboam II, the 
writer embodied many songs sung in Israel and made reference to 
whole books of poems already existing. We cannot question that 
many poems had been composed in Northern Israel during the 
age of settlement and conquest and of the united and divided 
Kingdoms. The greater part of the stories of the Juc^^ arose 
in these r^ons, and it may well be that back of these lay old 
Boi^, in other cases than that of the great deliverance by the 
waters of Megiddo. 

The history of the divided kingdom, as ^ven in the books of 
Kii^, preserves very little of song; but the so-called "Blessing 
of Moses," embodied in the book of Deuteronomy, was probably 
written in Northern Israel during the prosperous reign of Jeroboam 
U, and was thus nearly contemporary with the oracle of Amoe. 
It is fflmilar to the earlier "Blessing of Jacob," and like that has 
comparatively little of literary charm. 

The ancient sacred spots of Northern Israel were centres where 
many traditions were preserved which found their ultimate 
place in the Ephraimite narrative ; the su^eetion has a priori 
probability that many songs to Jehovah were treasured at the 
same places. Amos, who speaks of Bethel and Gilgal as sanc- 
tuaries, condemns the noise of songs and viols along with the 
sacrifices at the solemn assemblies in honor of Jehovah. At the 
king's sanctuary of Bethel, where organized worship was carried 
on throughout the entire history of Northern Israel, we may feel 
very confident that there was a special collection of reli^ous songs. 
130 
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Whether we can identify any extant songs as bdon^ng to this 
coUectJOQ is a matter of more uncertainty ; yet we find in Is'ael'a 
great song book certain hymns which seem to emanate from the 
Joseph tribes, at least in their original form. In the first stamsa, 
for example, of Psalm 80, we are in the hill country of Samaria 
where Benjamin was at the southern border, Manasseh on the 
northern dopes, and the great tribe of Epbraim in the central 
district. 

Give ear, Shepherd of Israel, 

Tliou that leadest Joseph like a flock ; 

Thou that attest above the cherubim, shine forth. 

Before Ephnum and Benjamin and ManBaseh, sdr up tiiy might, 

And crane to save us. 

Turn us again, O God ; 

And cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 

The time is one of distress for these re^ons. Aa Mesha, king 
of Moab, pictured his god, Kemosh, angry with him,* so the poet 
of ![srael finds Jehovah, God of hosts, angry with his people. 

Jehovah God of hosts, 

How long wilt thou be angry against the in^yer of thy people 7 

Thou hast fed them with the bread of tears. 

And given them tears to drink in large measure. 

Thou makeet us a strife unto our neighbors ; 

And our enemies laugh among thonselveB. 

Turn us again, God of hosts ; 

And cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved.* 

In Psalm 81 also, Joseph seema to be the portion of Israel that 
is in the thought of the poet. The new moon as a feast day 
recalla Amos's picture of practices in this re{pon, and the thov^t 
se^ns almost to echo Hoeea aa the soi^ progresses. 

Kng aloud unto God our strength ; 
Make a joyful noiae unto the God ctf Jacob. 
Ruse a song, and bring hither the timbrel, 
The pleasant harp with the psaltery. 
Blow the trumpet at the new moon. 
At the full moon, on our f east-d^. 
> See p. 89. *90*-*. 
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For it is a statute for Israel 

An ordinance of the God of Jacob. 

He appointed it in Joseph for a testimony, 

When he went out over the land of Egypt, 

Where I heard a language that I knew not. 

I removed his shoulder from the burden : 

Hia hands were freed from the basket. 

Thou calledat in trouble, and I delivered thee; 

I answered thee in the secret place of thunder ; 

I proved thee at the waters of Meribah. 

Hear, my people, and I will testify unto thee : 

lareel, if thou wouldest hearken unto me I 
There ahall no strange god be in thee ; 
Neither shalt thou worship any foreign god. 

1 am Jehovah thy God, 

Who brought thee up out of iite land of Egypt : 

Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 

But my people hearkened not to my voice ; 

And Israel would none of me. 

So I let them go after the stubbomnees of their heart. 

That they might walk in their own counsels. 

Oh that my peoide would hearken unto me, 

That Israel would walk in my ways I 

I would soon subdue their enemies, 

And turn my hand against th^ adversariee. 

The haters of Jehovah should submit themselves unto him : 

But thdr time should endure for ever. 

He would feed them also with the finest of the wheat ; 

And with honey out of the rock would I satisfy thee. 

In Psalm 77, with itB echoes of Deborah's picture of Jehovah's 
advance, as the God of the thunder storm, Joseph is a^un 
prominent. 

Thou art the God that doest wondo^ : 

Thou hast made known tt^^ strei^th among the peoples. 

Thou hast with thine arm redeemed thy people. 

The sons of Jacob and Joseph. 

The waters saw thee, God ; 

The waters saw thee, they were afrud : 

The depths also trembled. 

The clouds poured out water ; 
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The skies sent out a sound : 

Tiiine arrows also went abroad. 

The voice of thy thunder waa in the whMwi&d ; 

The lightnings lightened the worid : 

The earth trembled and shook. 

Thy way was in the sea, 

And thy paths in tlie great waters, 

And thy footateps were not known. 

Thou leddest thy people like a flock, 

By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 

That all of these psalms were originally composed in Northern 
Israel, in the particular r^on occupied by the Joseph tribes, 
Beems highly probable. In our book of Psalms, they aie all 
asfflgned to an Asapb collection. From this earUer book evidently 
Psalms 50 and 73 to 83 were taken. Ini several other songs of 
this group there are indications of Israelite rather than Judean 
ori^. We may note that in 50 ^ and 73 * the address is to 
Israel, and that in 75 * and 76 * God is the God of Jacob. This 
is his title in the psalms of only the Asaph and Korah groups, and 
is in harmony with a theory of Northern Israelitish origin. 

The suggestion that the ori^nal Asaph collection may have been 
the hynmal of the Bethel sanctuary, which stood in Ephrum's 
territory, is a most attractive one.^ Whether it be a true surmise 
or not, we may feel much confidence that many of the poems in 
the collection were composed in Ephraim and so antedate in their 
ori^nal form the downfall of Samaria in 722 B.C. To date the 
songs more precisely is in most cases quite impracticable, though 
we may note, for example, in Psalm 76 *~' a majestic description of 
Israel's God as the God of War, which suggests the early days when 
the wars of Jehovah were still the great theme of his people's song. 

I Tha writer deares to acknowledge his indebtedness to the lectures of 
Dr. Jtdrn P. Peters, delivered at Brown University in January, 1010, for 
the noting of the data and their interpretation in the above discussion of 
the Asaph Psalter, as also in th» foUowli^ discussioii of Uie Eorahite. 
The writer's own examination of the evidence, made ajnoe hearing the 
lecture discussion, has ted Tiim to feel more assuronoe that the Asaph 
oolleotion may well be the Bethel hymnal than Dr. Peters ventured to 
express. Students of the Psalms must eagerly await Dr. Feters's forth- 
ooming oommentary. 
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' GloriouB art thou and excellent, 
From the mountains of prey. 
The stouthearted are made a spoil, 
They have slept their sleep; 

And none of the men of might have found their hands. 
At thy rebuke, God of Jacob, 
Both chariot and horse are caat into a dead sleep. 
Thou, even thou, art to be feared ; 

And who may stand in thy sight when once thou art angryT 
Thou didst cause sentence to be heard from heaven : 
The earth feared, and was still. 

Agun, the opening of 82, with its thought of God judging among 
the gods, seems primitive. In the later verses, however, there 
comes an outcry for judgment such as Amos promised, and 
this portion seems certunly later than the preaching of that 
great prophet. It is conceivable that one who had heard Amoe 
composed this prayer in the days of injustice which continued 
for a short generation before the final judgment fell on 
Israel. 

Of the Korahite collection, Psalms 42-49 and 81-89, several 
beai marks of far northern ori^, not in Samaria but Galilee. In 
the last Psalm of the collection. Tabor and Hermon are pictured 
as rejoicing in Jehovah's name. Thb line could hardly have been 
written after Gilead and Galilee had been devastated by Tiglath- 
pileser in 734, and bad been taken away from Israel. We are 
broi^t to the northern distiicts during the prosperous days of 
the kJi^dom. Much of the poem may have be^i added later, 
but some of the verBea accord well with a relatively early ori- 
^■ 

Jehovah God of hosts. 

Who is a mighty one, like unto thee, Jehovah ? 

And thy faithfulness is round about thee. 

Thou rulest the pride of the sea ; 

When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 

Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is slain; 

Thou hast scattered thine enemies with the arm of thy strength. 

The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine : 

The world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded them. 
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The north and the south, thou hast created them : 

Tabor and Hermon rejoice in thy name. 

"n^u hast a mighty arm ; 

Strong is thy hand, and high is thy right liand.* 

Psalm 42 has commonly been interpreted aa the sad cry of one 
of the exiles carried to Babylon in 597 or 586 b.c. Its bitter 
sorrow over the apparent helplessness of God to care for his 
people is in thought and expresaon Identical with that which found 
utterance at the time of the great exile. On the other hand, the 
picture of deep cfdling unto deep at the noise of thy waterfalls 
has seemed strange in a poem, the occasion of which is the last 
glimpse of Palestine from a shoulder of Hermon. It may be that 
the nucleus of the poem was a soi^ in honor of God manifest in 
the wonderful living spring at Dan that constitutes one of the 
Jordan's sources.* This spring, no doubt, was the ancient natural 
sanctuary at which migrating Dan established the Levlte as 
priest with inu^e and epbod ' and which Jeroboam I selected aa 
the northern sanctuaiy for his kingdom. 

my God, my soul is oast down within me : 

Therefore do I remember thee from the land of the Jordan, 

And the Hermons, from the hill Mizar. 

Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterfalls : 

All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 

Yet Jehovah will conmumd his lovingkindneea in the daytime; 

And in the oight his song shall be with me, 

Even a prayer unto the God of my life. 

1 will say unto God my rock, Why hast thou fo^ott«n me 7 
Why go I mourning because of the oppresaon of the enemy 7 * 

The opening verses of 46 suggest the same sacred q>ot. 

God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change. 

And though the mountcuns be shaken into the heart of the seas; 

Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 

Though the mountuns tremble with the swelling thereof. 

• Peahn 89 *■". 

■ For the sacred character of springs see Chapter II, p. 14. 

•Judges 17 and 18. <FBalm42*-<. 
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It is an attractive suggestioD that the Korahite collection goes 
back to the old temple at Dan and that the Korahite rebellion 
was really the Dan schism.' 

The royal marrif^ hymn, Psalm 45, is a notable member of 
this collection, and one very commonly recognized as belon^ng 
to the period of the monarchy. In the earher part of the poem, the 
praise is of the royal bridegroom, while the latter part is filled with 
pr^se and admiration for the bride and hope for the princely line. 

My heart overfloweth with a goodly matter ; 

I speak the thii^ which I have made touching the king ; 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 

Thou art furer than the children of men ; 

Grace is poured into thy lipa : 

Therefore God hath bleesed thee for ever. 

Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, mighty one, 

Thy glory and thy majesty. 

And in thy majesty ride on prosperously. 

Because of truth and meekness and righteousneaa : 

And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 

Thine arrows are sbaip ; 

The peoples fall under thee ; 

They are in the heart of the king's enemies. 

Thy throne, God, is for ever and ever : 

A settee of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdcon. 

Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness : 

Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 

With the oil of gladness above thy fellowa. 

All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and castda ; 
Out of ivory palaces stringed instruments have made thee glad. 

Ejngs' daughters are among thy honorable women ; 

At thy right hand doth stand the queen in gold of OpMr. 

Hearken, daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear ; 
Forget also thine own people, and thy father's house : 

So will the king desire thy beauty ; 
For he is thy Lord ; and reverence thou him. 
And the daughter of Ts^re shall be there with a gift. 
The rich among the people shall entreat thy favor. 
The kiog's daughter within the palace is all glorious : 
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Her clothing is inwrought with gold. 

Bhe shall be led imto the king in broidered work : 

The virgins her companions that follow her 

Shall be brought unto thee. 

With gladness and rejoicing shall they be led : 

They shatl enter into the king's palace. 

Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, 

Wbom thou abalt make princes in all the earth. 

I will make thy name to be remembered in all generaticna: 

Therefore shall the peoples ^ve thee thanks for ever and ever. 

There ia no more complex and difficult problem in the study of 
Israel's ancient literature than the history of the Psalter. The 
editorial headings of the individual psalms si^gest that back of 
its present diviaon into five books lie still earlier collections which 
were gathered tc^ether from time to time. The duplication of 
certain psalms and many other indications point in the same 
direction as indicating a slow and complex process of compilation. 
In the text itself, as well as the headii^, editorial work is manifest, 
and there is perhaps no early psalm which has not suffered con- 
dderable emendation. It is only when the later stages of the 
development of (his great treasury of Israel's song are reached that 
one can speak upon its lustory with any approach to definiteness. 
It is, however, probable that somewhere in the book there are 
many relics of the psalmody of Northern Israel, and the Korahite 
and Asaphite psalters may have been collections made in the 
kingdom ended in 722 b.c. 

With the book of Hosea, the literature of Northern Israel comes 
to its climax and completion. Though the developmeait of proae 
writing was later in Israel than in Judah, it reached great beauty 
and power in the Elijah stories and in Hosea. In 721 thousands 
of the inhabitants of Ephraim were carried exile to remote regions 
and settled in separate districts where they could never again 
unite for effective rebellion against the rule of Assyria. Pagan 
peoples from other conquered districts were moved into Israel's 
territory, and a nuxed population was formed from these and the 
remnants of Israel. This compodte population in time learned 
to worship Jehovah, who had now come to be r^arded as the god 
of the land, and ultimately became the Samaritan people. 
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All that has been preserved of the literature of Northern Israel 
was taken over and handed down by Judah. Many passages in 
Hoaea referring to Judah come awkwardly in their context and 
were probably added to give the writing application to the nation 
which preserved it. We may well imagine that faithful followers 
of Jehovah fied from the self-doomed nation of Israel during its 
later years of anarchy and apostasy and found a refuge in Judah, 
and that they brought with them their literary treasures. Thus, 
we may suppose, the lost histories of the northern kingdom and 
the Elijah and Elisha stories, from which the compiler of our books 
of Kings got his material for the events of the north, the great 
Epbraimite prophetic history of the earlier times, the book of 
Hosea, and, it may be, collections of psalms were preserved from 
the destruction which must have overtaken the large body of the 
lit^ature of Northern Israel in the extinction of the nation. The 
literary history of Northern Israel terminated just when it had 
entered upon its great era of prose writing. 

There is no cause for wonder that no more literature has be^ 
preserved from Israel. It is, rather, difficult to see how so much 
could have survived the extinction of the nation, except as we 
believe that the influence of a nation which had produced Deborah, 
Samuel, Ehjah, and Hosea, and which could tell in such noble 
verse and proee the story of its leaders, could not perish. 



CHAPTER X 

BEOINNINQS OF JT7DKAN FBOFHmia LITSBATUai 



(737 to 701 B.C.) 

It was about the time of Hosea's latest prophecnes that Isfuah 
b^an his work in Jerusalem, where the life of Jehovah's people 
was henceforth to centre ; the year that king Uzziah died, that is, 
the year that Menahem assaaunated Shallum in Samaria, Is^ah 
became aware of his misrion. 

Uzsiah, in bis later years, had been a leper, and his son Jotbam 
bad s^red as regent. This son survived his father two years only. 
Before his death, there was an alarming coalition formed agunst 
him. Damascus, which had been prostrate unce its terrible 
defeat by Assyria in 797, had begun to revive ; its natural resources 
made this inevitable when it was not swept by devastating war. 
The king, Rezin, made ctmfederacy with Pekah of Israel gainst 
Judah, and Jotham, [dying, left his twenty year old son to face 
this crisis. It is almost certtun that the cause of the union agunst 
Judah was refusal to unite in rebellion against Assyria. Two 
years earlier, just before the death of Usziah, when Menahem was 
king of Israel, a coalition of nineteen states, including the r^on 
from the Euphrates to Judah, had be^i formed to check the ad- 
vance of an a^ressive king on the throne of .^sfyria, who sought 
to realize the dreams of earlier kings by extending his power to the 
Mediterranean. This confederation bad proved fruitless in check- 
ing the advance of the mighty T^lath-pileser who appears to 
have marched down the coast pUun of Pal^ine and to have reached 
the farthermost limits of the confederate district, while both 
Menahem and Usziah pud tribute. That, too, was the year that 
IriTig TJzsiah died. 

139 
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The coalition of two years later, in which Damascus and Israel 
were united against Judah, broi^t Tiglath-pileeer once more 
into the westland. After capturii^ Damascus, he took away 
from Israel and practically depopulated her territory east of the 
Jordan and north of the plain of Esdraelon. It was now that 
Pekah was killed and Hoshea placed upon the throne of the 
little kingdcmi that was to be ruled from the city of Samaria.* 
These events gave the terminus ad quern for the latest preaching 
of Hosea. According to the narrative in Kings, Ahaz sought help 
from Assyria as a humble vassal, and ao Tiglath-pileser came at 
just this time.* Ahaz went to meet the Assyrian overlord at 
Damascus, and Judah thus renewed her vassalage to the eastern 
power. She maintained this alliance some thirty years longer, 
and so escaped when foolish rebellion caused the downfall of 
Northern Israel. 

The first period of Isaiah's ministry may be counted as extend- 
ing over the twelve years from the last year of Usziah to the 
final revolt and beginning of the loi^ fflege of Samaria. Many 
of the prophecies delivered by Is^ah during these years require 
a knowledge of the general facts of the history for an appreciation 
of their significance. 

The account of Isaiah's call, chapter 6, is an example of vimon 
prophecy that may recall Amos 7-9 in its form. 

In the year that king Uimh died I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up ; and his trun filled the temple. Above him stood 
the seraphim : each one had six wings ; with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with twun he did fly. And one 
cried unto another, and stud. Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts : t^e 
whole earth is full of bis glory. And the foundations of the thresholds 
shook at the voice of him that cried, and the house was filled wiUi smoke. 
Then eaid I, Woe is me I for I am undone ; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips : for nune eyee 
have seen the King, Jehovah of hosts. 

Then flew one of the serapfaun unto me, having a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs from oS the altar ; and he touched 
my mouth with it, and said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips ; and thine 
iniquity is taken away, and thy ein forgiven. And I heard the voice of the 

" 2 Kings 15 *". "2 Kings 16 ". 
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Lord, Bcqnng, Whom ^lall I send, and who will go tor us? Then I siud, 
Here am I ; send me. And he said, Qo, and tell this people, Hear ye 
indeed, but understand not ; and see ye indeed, but percdre not. Make 
the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes ; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and undei^ 
stand with their heart, and turn agtun, and be healed. Then sud I, Lord, 
how long 7 And he answered. Until cities be waste without inhabitant, 
and houaea without man, and the land become utterly waste, and Jehovah 
have ramoved men far away, and the forsaken places be many in the 
midst of the land. And if there be yet a tenth in H, it also shall in turn 
be eaten up : as a terebinth, and as an oak, whose stock rem^neth, when 
tbey are felled ; so the holy seed is the stock thereof. 

Viaon experience, expUuu it as we may in teims of sdentifio 
psychology, has been notably characteristic of great relif^ous 
leaders throughout history. The Hebrew prophets, Paul, 
Mohammed, Savonarola, Luther, c<»ne instantly to mind, and 
Christ himself may have recounted to his followers in the form 
of objective visions the struggle through which he passed just 
before entering upon his public career. 

It is impossible to determine just how far this form of recorded 
experience may have been a truly ecstatic condition with Is^ah 
and other great prophets of ancient Israel, and how far it may have 
developed into a consciously poetic method of describii^ the 
growth of convictions. In the picture as we have it in Chapter 6, 
it seems that the experiences of later years must be included. On 
the other hand there is no reason for doubting that the great 
convictions which set Is^ah to his long, life task culminated in 
some sort of a trance, probably in the temple, the year that king 
Uzziah died, the year the nation paid tribute to Assyria. Before 
the inner experience of that day was committed to writing in its 
present form, consciously or unconsciously later thoughts must 
have become mingled with the initial convictions. All tliese fine- 
spun distinctions, inevitable to those influenced by modem psy- 
cbolo^cal science, were no doubt absolutely for^gn to the thought 
of the great prophet, and, even to-day, the best test of the vinous 
of reli^ous enthusiasts and teachers is not psychological analysis, 
but the objective moral and spiritual worth of the visions. 

The notable fact is not that the Hebrew prophets had symbolic 
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Tisiona, but that thnr viaions k^t bo close to the actual needs 
of their days and could be described in a form containing moral 
and spiritual truth still eminently aober, sane, and valid. Isfuah 
saw, it is true, the Xx)rd sitting upon an exalted throne, with his 
train filling the temple, the heavenly beings, the house filled with 
smoke, and all the rest of that nature ; but he saw, at the same 
time, the sin of his own life, the sin and insensibiUty of his nation, 
and the inevitable consequences. These were bard, sober facts 
that ^ve the vimon validity to our scientific minds. 

Ag^, we may trace through the viuon the steps of Isaiah's 
inner experience : First, a conviction of an exalted God ; next, a 
sense of his own unholineas and that of his people ; then, assur- 
ance that God can purify his unholy members ; finally the heuing 
of the Divine call, "Whom shall I send and who will go for us?" 
and the ready answer. The experience is in substance that of 
men in all ages of history ; normal even down to the twentieth 
century, known to many a man who never saw any such vicdon as 
that recorded here. The form of Isuah's vision may be foreign 
to us, but woe worth the day when the essential experience which it 
embodies becomes wholly unknown.' 

■ It oerhtinly is an experienoe tamiluu; to any one who oomes at all 
into oontaot with Qib inner life of jroung men and women to-day. One 
who has had unusual opportunities for suoh contaot writ«s : "la liifl 
'Spiritual Signifioance of Modem Sooialism,' John Spar^ asks what he 
evidently regards aa an unanswerable question: 'Where to-^iay are the 
dreamers of dreama setting the hearts of men aflame with holy enbhuBiaHms, 
Betting the feet of young men and maidens msfohing toward the viaion 7 
Where ia there faitii in mankind, faith in the future of the race, in the 
capacity of mankind to rise higher and higgler, to oomidete the chain of 
evolutaon from brute to brother?' 

" Where f In all our American colleges, North and Sout^ East and 
West. ThN« is no lack of dreamers ; of hearts aflame witli holy enthu- 
siasm ; of young men and maidens eager to march toward the vision ; 
of faith in the capacity of mankind to complete the chain of evolntaoa 
from brut« to brother. What these young men and maidens need is not 
chiefly great«r enthusiasm, inspiring them to march, but wise oonnael 
teaching them in what direction to march; not more vision, but more 
practical koowledge, and more wise self-reliance, that they may make 
the virion real. In these ten years of college experience I have had a few 
oome to me witli Qm question, How to escape from some pit into which, 
through ignorance or sudden gnat of paesioa, they have fallen; but I 
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Chapters 2-5 seem to form a distinct group of prophecies assign- 
able to the earliest years of Is^ah's ministry, coming therefore 
shortly after the inaugural vision of chapter 6. They begin with 
their own headii^ : The word that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem.' The thought of Jehovah's 
exaltation, dominant in the opening vision, here finds its sequel 
in Isaiah's characteristic pronouncement of judgment on all that 
is proud, haughty, and lifted up. This recurs several times. 

That Isfuah had caught the spirit and probably the very words 
of Amos may be seen in such a pass^e as 

Jehovah standeth up to contend and stsndeth to judge the peoples. 
Jehovah will enter into judgment with the elders of bis people, and the 
princes tJiereof : It is ye that have eaten up the vineyard ; the spoil of 
the poor is in your houses : what mean ye that ye crush my people, and 
grind the face of the poor 7 saith the Lord, Jehovah of hosts. 

The wanton luxury of wealthy women which Amos so vividly 
portrayed as the destructive trampling of heedless kine, is pictured 
with more of realistic detul by Isuah. 

Moreover Jehovah siud, Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 
and walk with outstretched necks and wanton eyea, walking and mincing 
as they go, and multing a tiukhng with their feet ; therefore the Lord 
will smite with a scab the crown of the head of the daughters of Zion, 
and Jehovah will lay bare their secret parts. In that day the Lord will 
take away the beauty of their anklets, and the cauls, and the crescents ; 
the pendants, and the bracelets, and the mufQers; the headtirea, and the 
ankle chains, and the sashes, and the perfume-boxee, and the amulets; 
the rings, and the nose-jewels; the festival robes, and the mantles, and 
tiie shawls, and the satchels ; the haad-mirrors, and the fine linen, and the 
turbans, and the veils. And it shall come to psss, that instead of sweet 
apices there shall be rottenness ; and instead of a girdle, a rope ; and in- 
stead of weQ set hair, baldness; and instead of a robe, a girding of 
sackdoth; branding instead of beauty. Thy men shall fall by the sword, 
and tl^ mighty in the war. And her gates shall lament and mourn; 

have had hondreds ««ne to me with the question. How oan I best serve 
my fellow-men; how best promote universal brotherliood 7 And this 
oonnsel has been sought alike by men intending to {o Into the ministry, 
into law, into bnaineBa, into teaching, into Jonmalism.'t — I^mam Abbott, 
in Tht OuOooi, August, 1900. 
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Knd she shflU be desolate and sit upon the ground. And seven women ahaU 
take hold of one man in tha,t day, saying, We will eat our own bread, and 
wear our own apparel : only let ua be called by thy name; take thou aw^ 
our reproach.' 

Here the contrast betwe^i the unimag^natiTe picture of the 
dty man and that of the herdsman of Tekoa is notable. Both 
in the digtdty of a certun reserve and in poetic power the ad- 
vantage, in this instance, seems to be wholly with the herdsman; 
the passage is not a fair example of Isaiah's poetic power, though 
a wonderful instance of concrete description. 

Tiike Amos, Isaiah could on occasion assume the rdle of minstr^ 
and, with winsome spirit, b^ln in the lively measure of a love-eong. 
It would be difScult to excel the charmii^ translation of Cancn 
Cheyne, who has caught this spirit of the song in chapter 5 *^. 

A song will I mng of my friend, 
A love-Bong touching his vineyard. 

A vineyard belongs to my friend. 

On a hill that is f nutf ul and sunny ; 
He digged it, and cleared it of stones, 

And [Wanted there vines that are choice ; 
A tower be built in the midst, 

And hewed also therein a wine-vat ; 
And he looked to find grapes that are good, 

Alas t it bore grapes that are wild. 

Ye, in Jerusalem dwelling, 

And ye, who are freemen of Judah, 
Judge ye, I pray, between me 

And my cherished vineyard. 
What could have been done for my vineyard 

That I had not done 7 
When I looked to find grapes that are good, 

Why bore it grapes that are wild ? 

And now let me give you to know 

What I purpose to do to my vineyard ; 
I will take away ite hedge, 

That it be eaten up, 
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I vill break through its walls, 

That it be troddeii dovn; 
Yea, I will make it a waste, 

Nrather pnmed nor weeded ; 

It shall shoot up thorns and briers, 

And the clouds will I enjoin that they isin not upon H. 

For the idneyard of Yhvh Sabaoth is the House of larael. 

And the men of Judah his cherished plantation ; 

And he looked for justice, but behold I bloodshed. 

For righteousness, but behold I an outcry.' 

The cloEdng lines give a striking play upon words in the contrasted 
"justice" and "bloodshed," "righteouanesa" and "outcry"; the 
words are mishpat and mispah, taedhaqa and taeaqa.* 

The lines that follow in chapter 6 begin with the weird lament 
of the mourners ao often heard in Jerusalem's streets — "Hoy !" 
Thus they lamented for the man of God slain by the lion in the 
early years of the kingdom, "Hoy ! my brother," Thus Jeremiah 
forbad them to mourn for Josiah's unworthy son, saying " Hoy 1 
my brother" or "Hoy I my dster," or "Hoy I lord," or "Hoy I 
his glory I"' Iswab's lament is not, however, for the dead, but 
fat the hving and the prosperous ; it is over the wealthy land that 
he utters the mourner's cry. 

In the prosperous reigna of Jeroboam II and Uzraah, sudden 
national expansion had given opportunity for great increase of 
wealth to a certun ruthless type of man who always comes to the 
front under the social conditions prevuling st such & time. Amos 
had painted him and lus vulgar wife, in strong, unfading colors, 
at their coarse enjoyments, and in then brutal indifference to the 
Bufferings of the poor. Isfuab gjves the economic condition, in 
one respect more clearly than Amos. The small, independent 
landowner, the very bone and mnew of the nation, is being crushed 
out, for these strong brutes by use of their increasing resources 
are laying field to field till there is no room and they are made 
to dwell alone in the midst of the land.* 

In the days of Ahab, more than a century before, the influence 

> Cheyne, Iiaiah, Polychrome Bible. 

■ The seoond contrast miirht be suggested by righUtmmett and rioUmt- 
neat, ■ Jeremiah 22 >*. * 5 *. 
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of the Fhcenician princess, whom the king married, had led him to 
override the rights of a private citizen in his ancestral vineyard, 
and the great prophet of the ninth century had pronounced awful 
curse upon the royal line. Now, not the king merely, but many 
who had guned the necessary economic power, were displacii^ the 
freeholder. The economic inequalities which manifested them- 
selves particularly in this tendency were doubtless one chief 
element of the circumstances that gave rise to Israel's great 
prophetic movement. 
Isuah sang the doom : — 

Woe to the joiners of house to house. 

Field ihey add to field, 
1^ there's an end of room ; 

And ye are made to dwell alone. 

Therefore hath Jehovah of Hoeta to me sw(»n :* 
In truth, many houses shall desolate be ; 
Houses great and fair, uninhabited.* 
The rem^der of chapter 5, as well as the verses translated 
above, shows that wonderful blending of emotion and hard fact 
which was discussed in connection with Eoseo. Verses 11, 12, 
22, 23 offer excellent examples. 

Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that they may fcdiow 
strong diink; that tany late into the n^ht, till wine inflame them ! And 
the harp and the lute, the tabret and the pipe, and wine, are in their 
feasta; but they r^ard not the work of Jehovah, neither have they 
considered the operation of his hands. 

Woe unto them that are m^ty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle strong drink; that justify the wicked for a bribe, and take 
away the righteousness of the righteous from him [ 
The last line may mean nothing more than the justice of the just 
man's case, but it suggests the possibihty that the ancient poet 
saw something of the truth embodied in the familiar lines of the 
modem seer ; — 

He who ateala my purse steals trafQi ; 
But he who filches my good name, etc. 
I Adopting an emendation of text. See Eittel, Bib. ffefr. in loc 
• Isaiah 5 *•">. 
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Whether the ancieDt prophet saw the greater injustice done by 
the bribed court than the mere taking of property, he certainly 
does, at times, go far deeper than matters of external conduct in 
analyzing the national situation. He follows, for example, in 
the line of profound ins^t that Hosea had first su^eeted and 
that found its culmination only in the teachii^ of him who spake 
as never man spake ; echoing Hosea, Isaiah cries, My people are 
gone into captivity for lack of knowledge ; > and be adds something 
which is a great advance in the analysis of this phase of the nation's 
need, Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil, that put 
darkness for light and light for darkness.* More than seven 
hundred years later, Jesus would declare guilty of eternal 
ran only thoBe who called the good evil, who counted deeds of 
mercy the work of Beelzebub ; moral perverraty that could not 
comprehend the hght of love when it shone was the one condition 
in man of which Jesus despEured.* like the greater one to follow, 
Isaiah would not stop with surface indications, whether these 
WCTe cruel monopoly, bribery, or drunken debauchery. 

In addition to this penetrating insight into actual social and 
epiritual conditions and their underlying causes, we may note 
the imaginative power of this great age in literature when fact and 
emotion are still united. 

Therefore Sheol hath enlarged ite de^re, and opened its mouth without 
measure ; and their glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he 
that rejoiceth among them, descend into it. And &e mean man is bowed 
down, and the great man is humbled, and the eyes of the lofty are humbled, 
but Jehovah of hosts is exalted in justice, and God the Holy One is sanc- 
tified in T^hteousnesa. Then eh^ the hunl» feed ae in their pasture, 
and the waste places of the fat ones shall wanderers eat. 

Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords of falsehood, and tan as 
it were with a cart rope ; that say, Let him make speed, let him hast^i 
faifl work, that we may see it ; and let the counsel of the Holy One of 
Israel draw nigh and come, that we may know it !* 

And he will lift up an enogn to the nations from far, and. will hiss for 
than from the end of the earth ; and, behold, they shall come with speed 
swiftly. None shall be weary nor stumble among them; none shall 
slumber nor sleep ; ndther shall the ^rdle of th^ loins be loosed, nor the 
latchet of their shoes be broken : whose arrows are sharp, and all their 
*&". "6". ■ Mark 3 o-". Matthew 12 •^. '5»«-". 
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bows bent ; Iheai hones' hoofs shall be accounted as flint, and their wheels 
as a whiriwind : ih^ roaring shall be like a lioness, they shall roar like 
young lions ; yea, they shall roar, and lay hold of the prey, and carry it 
away safe, and there shall be none to deliver. And they h>ih11 roar ag^nst 
them in that day like the roaring of the sea : and if one look unto the land, 
behold, daricnees and distress ; and the light is darkened in the douds.' 

If no other words of Isaiah had been preeerred than those of 
the early group of prophecies now formii^; chapteis 2-5 of his 
book, the author's reputation as orator, poet, and seer would be 
amply established. The last lines piinted above afford a fine 
example of the splendid sweep of the prophet's pictures of the 
future, when he lets his imagination soar above all present evils 
and beyond their consequences, buoyed by his sure faith in the 
God who will ultimately bring all nations to Himself. The rush 
of picture upon picture, figure changing to figure, is most char- 
acteristic of Isaiah who, despite his rapid changes, rarely mixes 
a figure or becomes turbid. The last four lines illustrate the 
poet's wonderful sense of sound and love of sudden contrast. 
When he speaks of roaring like the roaring of the sea, the vowels 
are largely broad and full. In the sudden change of attention 
from the sea to the storm-tossed mariner lookup keefaly for the 
light on the shore, the vowels become short and tbin, followed 
often by sharp dentals or Unguals. As we pronoimce the Hebrew 
words, our vocal organs are forced into almost str^ed constrio- 
tion, so characteristic of tense feeling. If the Lange-James theory 
of emotion be true, then the ancient poet, playing ui>on his reader 
as upon an instrument, superinduces in him, through the emo- 
tional reaction from the physical action required to pronounce the 
words, the anxiety of the sailor pictured. Isaiah adds to Amos's 
and Hosea's wealth of figures from inland nature a profound 
appreciation of the sea's majesty and power, familiarity with the 
mariner's dangers, and a sense of ocean's organ tones. 

One of the most notable examples of Is^ah's wealth of figura- 
tive language is found in "the great arrMgnment" wlucb forms 
the opening chapter of the book. It is posdble to enumerate in 
the chapter some fifteen or sixteen distinct figures or illustrations 
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from home and farm life, from industry, nature, and Ustory; 
all are bo perfect that even for bIow Occidental wit, the rapid 
succession serves to make the thought effective. This chapter is 
an admirable example, too, of the prophetic type of address. 
Though the whole, in the form we have it, could be delivered in 
lesB than five minutes, it contains apostrophe to the heav^is uid 
the earth, mandatory address to rulers of Sodom and people of 
Gomorrah, tender appeal by Jehovah of hosts, the mighty one of 
Israel, followed by glorious promises. The great thoughts wrought 
out by the two unique and distinct personalities, Amos and Hosea, 
are here poured forth in rapid succession, yet in a form that is 
quite Isaiah's own, so that one familiar with the work of the two 
earlier prophets would never think of ascribing this address to 
either of them. The thought of Jehovah as the holy one of 
Israel and the conception of a remnant to be left are distinctively 
Isaiah's. 

While this address deals specifically with existing conditions, 
it does not allude to any great political events which would connect 
It clearly with some one period of Isaiah's ministry. The devas- 
tation of the land may have been that of the Syro-EphraimitiBh 
war, two years after the prophet's inaugural vision, or it may have 
been due to one of the Assyrian inva^oos a few years later. 

Were we arranging the volume of Isaiah's sermons we should 
put first the title page, verse 1 of chapter 1 : — 

Thb Vision 

OF 

Isaiah the son of Ahoz 

which he saw 

CONCEBNINa JnOAH AND JbBUBALKH 

In the DATS OF 

UZZIAH, JOTHAH, AhAZ, AND HagKiTT AH 

Kings ot Judah 

and then the inaugural vision of chapter 6. The address of 
chapter 1, however, whether it was delivered early or late in the 
ministry, forms an admirable starting-point for the appreciation 
of Isuah's message in its relation to the preceding prophets and 
in certain of its distinctive elements. 
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Viewing chapters 1-6 as a whole, we find in them a noble sequel 
for Judea to the twofold message wUch had just been ^ven to 
Israel. In literary form, they furnish notable rumples of the 
symbolic vision, song, and effective rhetoric which are so mingled 
in the greatest prophetic hterature. 

If one reads on into chapter 7, he comes suddenly upon ample 
narrative in which Isuah is spok^i of in the third person. It is 
a section about the prophet similar in form to the st<Hies of Elijah 
or the brief narrative in the seventh chapter of the book of Amos. 
The story tells of the coalition between Rezin and Pekah agfunst 
Ahas of Judah, and of Isuah's efforts to prevent Ahaz from call- 
ing in the aid of Assyria. The scene of the fateful interview is at 
the end of the conduit of the upper pool, whither the king had 
gone, probably to look after the water-supply of the city in view 
of the threatened siege. With Isaiah is bis son, Shear-Jashub, 
whose name is a standing, twofold prophecy ; " a remnant shall 
return" contains both menace and promise — menace of coming 
exile, promise that the nation shall not utterly perish. 

Isaiah's descripUon of the kings of Israel and Damascus as two 
stumps of smoking firebrands is inimitable. Two years before, 
Judah had been tmited with eighteen other states in an imposing 
alliance against Assyria, that fell to pieces at the advance of the 
Assyrian king. Pekah's predecessor had humbly paid tribute, to 
save his neck andl state, and the Assyrian had entered Damascus. 
Now the stumps of these firebrands, just smoking, hoped to kindle 
an effective conflagration. Ahaz was wise in refusing to ally 
himself with them ; Isaiah was wiser in bidding him not to seek 
Assyrian ajd, the price of which would be complete vassalage. 
Jerusalem with its great natural advantages was capable always 
of enduring prolonged siege, and the stumps would soon consume 
themselves. 

The king is determined to carry out his own plan, and so Isaiah 
offers him a sign from Jehovah, such as he shall himself choose. 
With feigned reverence, Ahaz declines to put God to the test, 
and the prophet, in Jehovah's name, determines the sign te be 
^ven. As soon as a young woman ^ can bear a child and that 

' The Hebrew word translated "viigin" meaae simply a young woman 
at marriageable age, whether maid or newly nuuried. 
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child can ffov to the earliest choice of good and evil, nay Booaer, 
the land whose two kings thou abhoireet shall be forsaken. The 
time element ia surely a main feature of the prediction, but lath's 
words are not merely a general poetic statement of time; he 
refers to some particular child to be bom to whom the symbolic 
name God-with-us, Immanuel, is to be given. 

This promise of deliverance from the present threatening 
danger is followed by impassioned, figurative predictions of 
coming judgment from the more distant regions of E^ypt and 
Asayria. If they were originally spoken aa a part of the 
Immanuel prophecy, the connection of thought would seem to be 
warning ogiunst the proposed Assyrian aUiance. 

The following chapter (8) returns to the promise of the coming 
downfall of Samaria and Damascus, timed by the period of con- 
ception and early infancy. In the presence of faithful witnesses, 
the prophet writes on a great tablet ominous words. He tlien 
begets a son, named at birth with the words that his father wrote, 
Maher^halal-hash-baz — Spoil-epeedeth-prey-hasteth. Before 

this child shall be able to utter his first "abi" and "immi,"* 
Assyria shall cany away the relics of Damascus and the spoil of 
Samaria. A moment later, in an exalted outcry, the prophet 
speaks of "Thy land, Immanud." The prophecies of the 
two children, with name of doom and name of hope, are strangely 
inwoven and strangely similar. Possibly it is one child only, whose 
birth and infancymark the period of delay of doom for the present 
enemies and of God's manifestation of his presence with Judah. 

The section which began (7"-) with simple narrative in the 
third person closes (S'-S') with rhapsodical promises for the 
future, when Jehovah shall be an inviolate place of refuge for 
those who fear him, but a stumbling-stone and snare for the 
others of his people, when there shall be a ruler on David's throne 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace. The child of the closii^ vimon whose rule is 
thus described can hardly be, it would seem, the one to be bom 
in Ahaz's day as a sign to make that king yield practical trust 
to Jehovah. The prediction of a child named God-with-us has 
carried the prophet on eagle wii^. 

■ " Mj father," " my mothw." 
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The oracle of doom on Damascus and Ephraim that forms 
verses l-Il of chapter 17 must be assigned to the same era as the 
prophecies just considered. It is an example of the more direct 
form of prophetic address, in which Isaiah's characteristic thought 
that Jehovah's judgment shall not absolutely destroy his people 
is apphed to Israel as well as Judah. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that the glory of Jacob shall be 
made tUn, and the fatness of his flesh shall wax le&n. And It shall be u 
when the harvestman gathereth the standing gr^n, and his arm reapeth 
the ears ; yea, it shall be as when one gleaneth ears in the valley of Keph- 
aim. Yet there shall be left therein gleanings, as the nhaliing of an oBve- 
tree, two or three berries in the top of the uppermost bough, four or five in 
the outmost branches of a fruitful tree, saith Jehovah, the God of Israel. ' 

Ahaz was unmoved by all Isaiah's threats, promiaes, and plead- 
ings. In his stubborn weakness he sent messengera. 

So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglatb-pileser king of Assyria, saying, I 
am thy servant and thy son : come up, and save me out of the hand of 
the lung of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of Israel, who rise up 
against me. And Ahaa took the silver and gold that was found in the 
house of Jehovah, and m the treasures of the king's house, and sent it 
for a present to the king of Assyria. And the Mug of Assyria hearkened 
unto hhn ; and the king of Assyria went up agunst Damascus, and took 
it, and carried the people of it captive to 1^, and slew Rezin. 

And king Ahai went to Damascus to meet Tiglatb-pileaer king of Assyria, 
and saw the altar that was at Damascus ; and king Ahaz sent to Urijah 
the priest the fashion of the altar, and the pattern of it, according to all 
the woriunauabip thereof. And Urijah the priest built an altar : accord- 
ing to all that king Ahas had sent from Damascus, so did ITrijah the 
priest make it against the coming of king Ahaz from Damascus. And 
when the king was come from Damascus, the king saw the altar : and the 
king drew near unto the altar, and offered thereon. And he burnt his 
bumt-oSering and his meal-offering, and poured his diink-oSering, and 
sprinkled the blood of his peace-offerings, upon the altar. 

And king Ahaz cut off the panels of the bases, and removed the laver 
from oB them, and took down the sea from off the brazen o:cen tliat were 
under it, and put it upon a pavement of stone. And the covered way 
for the sabbath that they had built in the house, and the king's entry 

»17M, 
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without, tunied he unto the house td Jehovah, because of the kii% of 
Assyria.' 

Such were some of the iinmediate intemat efiectB upon Judah of 
Ahaz's conduct. Upon Israel, the effects were more obviously dis- 
astrous. The summary statement of 2 Kings 15" is impressive : — 

In the days of Pekah king of Israel came Tiglatb-pileser king of Assyria, 
and took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maacah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and 
Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali ; and he carried 
them captive to Assyriia. 

The latter part of Isaiah 9 may belong to this time; it pictures 
vividly the fact that not even the reduction of Israel's territory to 
the mere hill country of Ephraim can destroy the ill-founded con- 
fidence of the people and lead them to turn to Jehovah, rec<^aiz- 
ing that it is really he who has smitten. 

The Lord aent a word into Jacob, and it hath hghted upon Israel. 
And all the people shall know, even Ephrum and tiie inhabitant of 
Samaria, that say in pride and in stoutness of heart. The bricks are fallen, 
but we will build with hewn stone ; the sycomores are cut down, but we 
will put cedars in their place. Therefore Jehovah will set up on high 
against Urn the adversaries of Rezin, and will stir up his enemies, the 
Syrians before, and the Philistines behind ; and they shall devour Israel 
with open mouth. For all this his anger is not turned away, but his hand 
is stretched out still. 

Yet the people have not turned unto him that smote them, ndther 
have they sought Jehovah of hosts.* 

Later, we shall see Isaiah definitely declaring to Judah that 
Assyria is the rod of Jehovah's anger. 

The opening verses of chapter 28 picture E^in the blind folly 
of the men of Ephraim. Whether the prophet means to represent 
them as actually besotted with liquor and so unable to understand 
the terrible dangers threatening or whether drunkenness is but a 
figure to express their maudlin exaltation, the picture is a terrible 
one when 

even these reel with wine, and st^iger with strong drink ; the priest and 
the prophet reel with strong drink, they are swallowed up of wine, they 
stagger with strong drink ; they err in vision, tbey stumble in judgment. 
For aD tables are full of vomit and filthiness, so MtaX there is no i^ace clean. 
> 2 Kings 16 '-"■ "-". »9»^. 
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In their atupid assurance, the people object to being taught like 
weaned children, "precept upon precept, line upon line, here a 
little, there a little." In towering indignation, the prophet promises 
them Jehovah's precept upon precept, line upon line, from strain 
lips, and with another toi^ue. As he goes on, Judah and ita rulers 
seem to be central in his thought. JE^ther an earlier prophecy 
uttered agunst Samaria before its final downfall is inwoven with 
later warning and promises to Judah or the whole was written 
before 721, and the prophet, starting with lament over the blind 
folly of Samaria, passes on to similar errors in the rulers of his own 
people. 

From the picture of drunken self-confidence, the prophecy goes 
on with the figure of a fiood or scourge passing through Judah. 
As the Hebrew text stands, and the English versions translate, 
Isaiah is made guilty of a strangely mixed ^ure, an "oversowing 
scourge" 1 Did Isiuah, who would change the figure every few 
lines, without confusing himself or his reader, perpetrate, in a 
^ure carried through a passage of three hundred words, the 
"overflowing whip"? The two words, shift sMteph (a scourge 
overflowing), are so nearly alike that a sli^t change in either 
will make it of essentially the same root meanii^ as the oth^. 
We may with some of the early versions read an overflowing, or 
rushing, ,^ood, or we may follow the emendation of others and read 
a scourge moving eagerly or quicJdy.^ Neither emendation is more 
difEcult than those the student is forced constantly to make in the 
text that has come down to us in the earliest Hebrew manuscripts, 
already copied and recopied for more than fifteen hundred years 
after Isue^ wrote. As a matter of purely literaiy judgment, it 
is not necessfuy to beheve that Israel's ancient master of figurative 
speech was guilty of this solecism. 

In verse 20, we pass without warning from the rushing flood to 
one of the homeUest and most intensely expressive figures in Isai^'s 

>See Eittel, Bib. Heb. Dillmann notes that shot thoteph givee & 
paronomasia. Whether he thinks that this aocounta for the mixed figure 
is not dear. Itaiah, Bandbueh 2. A. T., p. 255. Kent BuggeBts that it is 
the Boomful reference of the people to the figure of an overwhelming 
flood which Isaiah frequently uses. Sermom, EpistUa and ApoctUyptn 
of Itrael'a Propheti, p. 128. 
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writings. It may be just a current proverb that Isfuah throws in 
— For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on 
it ; and the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in 
it. If Isaiah originated this, he created a word that mi^t well 
have become proverbial. Can one recall any proverb which more 
effectively pictures a vexingly intolerable situation ? The chapter 
closes with a parable much in the spirit and tone of some of the 
quunt poems on manners foimd in the book of Proverbs, very 
different from the usual speech of the prophete. 

Give ye ear, and hear my voice ; hearken, and hear my speech. Doth 
he that ploweth to sow plow continually ? doth he continually open and 
harrow faia ground ? When he hath levelled the face tiiereof, doth he not 
cast abroad the fitches, and scatter the cummin, and put in the wheat in 
rows, and the barley in the appointed place, and the spelt in the border 
dkereof? For his God doth instruct him aright, and doth teach him. 
For the fitches are not threshed with a sharp threshing instrument, nrather 
is a cart wheel turned about upon the cummin ; but the fitchea are beaten 
out with a staff, and the cummin with a rod. Bread grain is ground ; for 
he will not be always threshing it : and though the wheel of his cart and his 
horses scatter it, he doth not grind it. This also cometh forth from 
Jehovah of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in wisdom.^ 

Chapter 20 brii^ us down to a time more than twenty-five years 
after the openii^ of Isaiah's ministry, to the year of an Assyrian 
expedition agfunst Philistia, when Judea as Assyrian vassal seems to 
have escaped any serious consequences from the proximity of the 
Assyrian army, but when Isaiah evidently knew that his people 
were in danger of compromiEong intrigue with the Ethiopian dy- 
nasty, now on the throne of Egypt. The brief narrative tells 
how Isaiah went about the streets stripped of his outer garment 
and barefoot like a captive, as a sign of Egypt's coming conquest 
by Assyria. This su^ests another of the prophet's vari^ methods 
of enforcing his lessons, symbolic action. With all his rhetorical 
and poetJc ^ts, Isaiah found it necessary to adopt this striking 
device in order to enforce his lesson upon the people. 

This prophecy introduces us to an international dtuation that 
later lat^y shaped Isaiah's activity. More than a quarter of a 
century before, Hosea had pictured Israel as a silly dove looking 
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now to Egypt and now to Asayria for help ; ten years more and 
Judah's foolish cooing to Egypt will bring an Aasyrian army to her 
gates. The coming of the Assyrians in the campaign of 701 against 
FalesUne and Egypt is indeed the next great event, or series of 
events, about which Isfuah's prophecies group themselves. Isaiah 
had been unable to conviace the nation that trust in E^ypt against 
Assyria was hopeless. Some doubtless followed the prophet, 
trusting his clear vision of the national destinies of Assyria and 
Egypt, but there was a strong party in Jerusalem which favored 
throwing off Assyrian vassalage in reUance on Egypt. 

At this era, Palestine was feeling the force of her peculiar posi- 
tion as the buffer between two ancient seats of power, the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley and the Nile valley. Assyria had been for years 
at the borders of I^ypt, and her ambition was not yet sated. 
Egypt's policy was to foment rebellion among the tributary states 
of Syria which lay between her and the centre of Assyrian power. 
As the prophets saw matters, both Northern Israel and Judah 
needed a conMstent national policy. Isaiah, early in his ministry, 
had tried to keep Ahaz from seeking closer dependence upon 
Assyria; that vassalage once assumed, he saw the madness of 
breaking it in reliance upon Egyptian help. Perhaps it was in no 
small measure due to the fact that the Assyrian was having trouble 
OS his southern borders with his Babylonian vassal that the Egyp- 
tian party was at length able to have its way in Judah. The 
deposed king of Babylon even sent an embassy to Judea; he 
was doubtless seeking to stir up revolt in the west so that his own 
chance of successful rebellion might be improved. At any rate, 
Judah became utterly compromised against her overlord, and the 
terrible As^rian army that bad destroyed her sister, twenty 
years before, was threatenii^ her in 701. 

A large number of Isaiah's prophecies connect themselves with 
this crisis. Those contained in chapters 29-32 may be r^arded 
as a group all datmg from the year before the invasion. Possibly 
this group b^ins at 28 ^ (the chapter division is late) and only 
the first six verses beloi^ to the time before the f^ of Samaria, 
where we conridered the entire chapter. The thought of 28 '* 
is very similar to that of 29. 

The latter chapter opens with a lament over Jerusalem which 
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Jehovah ia to beEdege and bring to great diBtress, and then to 
deliver. The hearers are blind to what is coming; all vMon 
ia to them as a sealed book or written characters to a man who 
cannot read. Here we see that which appears in the description 
of the inaugural viaon — the prophet forced to talk to those who 
have a fat heart, heavy ears, and shut eyes. They hear, but under- 
stand not; they see, but perceive not; with the mouth they 
honor Jehovah, but their heart is far removed from him. The 
next chapter shows wherein their alienation ia especially evident ; 
they are rebellious children in that they go down to Egypt for 
help. Chapter 31 also pronounces woe upon those who go down 
to Egypt, who trust in horses and chariots, but look not unto the 
Holy One of Israel. Through threat and promise in swift altema^ 
tion, Iswah seeks to convince the blinded people that Jehovah, 
not E^ypt, can help them. 

To the prophet's mind, the policy adopted memia wasting of the 
land and siege of the city by the Assyrians ; yet he constantly holds 
out hope of ultimate victory over Assyria. The heroic stature of 
Isaiah's personality ia herein revealed. Though the party which 
seemed to him utterly wicked and foolish is having ite own way and 
leading his people into the greatest peril that it has yet faced, he 
still believes that Jehovah will deliver. 

In a passage of uncertain date, it may have been uttered in 
connection with the crisis of 701, we have an even more strikii^ 
example of the prophet's cathohc outlook. Assyria, the dreaded 
overlord, and Egypt, the would-be ally, luring Judah to her ruin, 
are to be in peaceful intercourse, with Israel a blessing in the 
midst. To some it seems impossible that Isaiah, with his attitude 
toward Assyria and Egypt and in the international edtuatlon of 
his day could have pictured such a consummation. 

In that day shall there be an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the Und 
of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to Jehovah. And it shall be 
for a sign and for a witness unto Jehovah of hosts in the land of Egypt; 
for they shall cry unto Jehovah because of oppressors, and he will send 
them a saviour, and a defender, and he mil deliver them. And Jehovah 
shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know Jehovah in that 
day; yea, they shall worship with sacrifice and oblation, and shall vow 
a vow unto Jehovah, and shall perform it. And Jehovah will smite Egypt, 
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mn'*'"g and healing ; and they Bhall return unto Johovah, and he will be 
entreated of them, and will heal them. 

In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt to ABsyria, and 
the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria; 
and the Egyptians shall worship with the Assyrians. 

In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, 
a bleefflng in the midst of the earth ; for that Jehovah of htffite hath 
blessed them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the 
work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.' 

In the terrible crisis of 701, the addresses of laaiah show all the 
resources of his poetry and rhetoric. The weird lament, Hoy, 
is sounded again and again, for the city of David, for those who 
seek deep to bide their counsel from Jehovah, for the rebellious 
children, and for those who seek help from EtoT*- The poet's 
imagination adds ^ure to figure, picture to picture, to catch the 
dull eyea of those who see but perceive not. The orator's irony 
holds up to the scorn of generations to come those who say to th«r 
seers, "See not," and to the prophets, "Prophesy not unto us 
right things; speak unto us smooth things; prophesy deceits." 
Then, in the majesty of the spokesman of Israel's Holy One, be 
announces a shattering like the breaking of a potter's vessel. From 
fierce mood, be passes quickly to gentle pleading; and therefore 
will the Lord wait, that he may be gracious upon you, and there- 
fore will be be exalted that he may have mercy upon you. . . . 
He will be very gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry ; when be 
shall hear it, he will answer thee. 

Sometimes the ^urea follow in such quick succession, as in 
30 '", that we may, perhaps, call them a little mixed, though there 
is nothing like an overflowing whip. Elsewhere they are exceed- 
ingly effective. Such sre the pictures of the be^egers disappointed 
like a hungry man who dreams that he eats,* the lion over his prey 
growling defiance to the shepherds,' the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.* 

The section 10 '-11* probably comes a little later, when the 

Assyrian army is already advancing and even the Egyptian party 

must see the impending danger. An important thing to note 

in this section is Isaiah's clear theory of God's government in the 

' Isaiah 19 '"•. = 29 ■. '31 *. ' 32 '. 
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morements of the nations. The theory, as seen in the particular 
situation, is this — Here is mighty Assyria (one of the most brutal, 
conquering nations known in history) which has laid waste all 
the great cities from the borders of Mesopotamia to Samaria, 
coming on toward Judah to carry out its own cruel purposes.^ 
In reality this self-confident nation ia just a rod in Jehovah's 
hand to pimish Judah. When God has used the Assyrian's ambi- 
tion for this purpose, he will punish him who has thought himself 
to be acting in his own strength and wisdom while he was gratify- 
ing his own cruel rapacity. 

A very striking passE^e is that beginning at 10 *". The Assyrian 
army is advancing along the summit of the central range of 
Palestine. From the territory which had belonged to Northern 
Israel, over the natural boundary at Michmash, where the steep- 
eaded cross-valley cuts the road, they come on toward Jerusalem. 
The inhabitants of the little towns north of the city flee in terror 
and the striding ^ant Btands just north of the city, shaking his 
threatening arm at the hill of Jerusalem. 

He ia come to Aiath, he is passed through Migrou; at Michmash he 
layeth up his baggage ; they are gone over the pass ; they have taken 
up their lod^ng at Geba; Ramah trembleth; Gibeah of Saul is fled. 
Cry aloud with thy voice, daughter of Gallim I hearken, Lakhah 1 
thou poor Anathoth I Madmenah is a furtive; the inhabitants of 
Getnm flee for safety. This very day shall he halt at Kob : he ehaketh 
his hand at the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jeruealem. 

Behold, the Lord, Jehovah of hosts, will lop the boughs with terror : 
and the high of stature ahaU he hewn down, and the lofty shall be brought 
low. And he will cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, and 
Lebanon shall faU by a mighty one. 

When Sennacherib really came, his advance was the usual one 
down along the coast plwn. With Judea in alliance with Egypt, 
it was necessary to cut off all possibility of aid from that quarter 
before undertaking the siege of the mountain stronghold, and be- 
sides, Egypt was the really important enemy ; little Judea could 
well be left for later consideration. In Isuah's wonderfully vivid 
description of the Assyrian advtmce concrete, ima^native picturing 
is carried to its extreme. The vivid description is really given for 
' 10 >-". 
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the sake of what follows, the promise of Jehovah's sure deliverance. 
When the danger actually came, it was hardly less inunediate and 
the deliverance was no less dramatic than in the imaginative picture 
painted in advance. 

From the present danger and promised deliverance, the prophecy 
passes into one of the wonderful Messianic passages of this book: — 

And there shall come forth a ehoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a 
branch out of hie roots shall beai fruit. And the Spirit of Jehovah shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit ot counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah. And his 
delight shall be in the fear of Jehovah ; and he shall not judge after the 
dght of his eyea, ndtber decide after the hearing of his ears ; but with 
righteousness shall he judge the poor, and decide with eqiuty for the meek 
of the earth ; and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth ; 
and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteous- 
ness shall be the ^rdle of his waist, and faithfulness the girdle of his loins. 

And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid ; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 
th^ young ones shall lie down together; and the hon shall eat straw 
like the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the adder's den. They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea.' 

With the earlier part of the general section just considered we 
may coimect the effective bit in 14 *"'. 

Jehovah of hosts hath awom, saying, Surely, as I have thought, so 
shall it come to pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand : that I 
will break the Assyrian in my land, and upon my mountains tread him 
under foot: then shall his yoke depart from off them, and his burden 
depart from off th^ shoulder. Tlus is the purpose that is purposed 
upon the whole earth ; and Hub is the hand that is stretched out upon all 
the nations. For Jehovah of hosts hath purposed, and who shall annul 
it ? and his hand a stretched out, and who shall turn it back ? 

This is one of several similar, short oracles, of which Isaiah seems 
to have uttered very many. One of the finest of these may per- 
haps come from this period. 
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Ah, the uproar of many peoples, that roar like the roaring of the seas ; 
and the ruahing of natjoue, that rush like the rueliiug of migh^ waters I 
The nations shall rush like the rushing of many waters: but he shall 
rebuke them, and they shall flee far ofF, and shall be chased as the cha&of 
the mountains before the wind, and like the whirling dust before tiie 
storm. At eventide, behold, terror; and before the morning they are 
not. This is the portion of them that despoil us, and the lot of them 
that rob us. 

The translation does remarkably well in preservii^ something 
of the sound effect of the ori^al. As one reads of the rushing of 
nattona, that rush like the rushing of mighty waters (Hsbedn 
temumim kishedn mayim kabbirim yishsha'tln), one recalls Homer's 
favorite poluphloisboio thalasses, loud-roaring sea, in which we 
hear so marvellously the boom of the bredcer followed by the swish- 
ing rush of the water on the beach.' Homer was fond of onomato- 
poetic lines, and Isaiah, too, knew how to suit the sound to the 
thought. The very repetition of the same soimd and even the 
same word, which would be so offensive were it undertaken by 
any one other than one of the world's masters of words, gives us 
the full unpression of the terrible, swift advance of great armies. 

With Jehovah's rebuke the figure chaises to express the change 
in that figured. The armies are no longer rushing masses, Uke 
mighty waters, but multitudes of driven individuals, like chaff 
before the wind of the mountain threshing floor, like dust before 
the storm-wind. No longer have we the uproar of many peoples 
(hamon ammiT" rabbim), but the chaff before the wind and the 
whirl of dust before the storm-wind (mots liphne-ruach and galgal 
liphne supha). Then the whole fate of the scattered army is 
sumnied up ; — 

At eventime, and behold terror t 
Not yet morning ; they are not.' 

Isaiah's power of emotional suggestion is exemplified also in 
his prophecy concerning the Ethiopian embassy : : — 

I B.g. Diad A 34. 

She vent in silence along the shore of the loud roaring sea. 
■ Seeking to give the terse effect of the Hebrew by a slavishly hteral 
translation. 
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Hoy, land of whirring wings, 
Which ia beyond the rivers of Cush ; 
That sendeth envoys by the sea, 
In vessels of reed upon waters. 

The creepy effect of the opening mourners' cry is heightened by 
the description of the far distant land where the air is resonaat 
with the superabundant insect life of the tropics. It suggests 
lonesome, dank, impenetrable regions. 

Literary qualities somewhat similar to those of the prophedes 
just considered are seen also in the "burden of the valley of vision,"* 
the exact occasion of which is uncertain. The picturing of the 
tumult in the city, of the prophet's anguish ; of the breaches in the 
wall with the houses torn down to repair the holes, of the mad 
revelry of the people — "Let ua eat and drink," they say, "for 
to-morrow we shall die" — is all in Isaiah's style, as is also the 
sudden contrast at the close — Surely this iniquity shall not be 
purged from you till ye die, saith the Lord Jehovah of hosts. 

As a matter of sober history, Sennacherib suddenly withdrew 
from Palestine and Jerusalem was spared, though not through aid 
of Egypt. Whatever the immediate cause, IsMah's faith was 
vindicated and the prestige of Jerusalem as Jehovah's unconquer- 
able dwelling place was greatly enhanced. Isaiah's fame too was 
established, and many later prophecies were added to the rather 
fr^mentary literary remains of his long and eventful ministry. 
Such, for example, are the dooms pronounced upon Babylon, the 
oppressii^ city, given in chapters 13 and 14. They would have 
been meaningless to the contemporaries of Isaiah the son of Amos. 

All of Isaiah's genuine prophecies are to be found in chapters 
1-35 of the book bearing the prophet's name. To this collection 
of prophecies, most of which were written or spoken by 'Isaiah, 
was added a narrative section in which Isaiah figures prominently, 
chapters 36-39. These narratives are found almost m duplicate 
in 2 Eings 18 ^^20 >*. This was probably material preserved 
amoi^ the disciples of Isaiah, much as the narratives concerning 
Elijah were treasured by his followers.' The noble prophedes 
added to the book of Isfuah which once terminated with 36-39 
will be considered in connection with the later ages from which 
they emanate.* 

1 22 »-«. ' See Chapter VI. ' Chapter XIX. 



CHAPTER XI 

laCAH ISB LAST OF THB SIOHTH-CBNTDKT FBOFHBIS 

(About 7S2 toeaot B.C.) 

While Isaiah was active in the affairs of state in Jerusalem, 
the prophet Micah was writii^ or speaking in the borderland 
district of Judea, near the Philistine frontier. He is, indeed, 
often called a younger contemporary of Isaiah. 

In many respects Micah suggests the man Amos who also lived 
in the rural portion of Judea. His home, Maresha, was at the 
edge of the foothills, just above the Philistine plain, not much 
more than twenty miles to the westward of Amos's home at Tekoa. 
From Jerusalem it lay about twenty-seven miles distant, toward 
the southwest.' 

Although Isaiah had attacked those who were dispossessing the 
small landowners, his vision was not so filled with the economic 
problems of the times as that of these prophets who dwelt among 
the poor peasants and better understood their lot. The terribly 
expressive figure that Micah used to describe the cruel oppression 
of the people is not surpassed by any of Amos's pictures. 

And I Bud, Hear, I pray you, ye heads of Jacob, and rulers of the house 
of Israd : is it not for you to know justice ? ye who hate the good, and 
love the evil ; who pluck off th^ skin from off them, and their flesh 
irom off their bones ; who also eat the flesh of my people, and flay theit 
akin from off them, and break theb bones, and chop tiiem in pieces, as 
for the pot, and as flesh within the caldron.* 

Amos was stirred to the depths of his nature by the moral obliquity 
of a people who could say that Jehovah was with them, while they 
trampled upon the poor,' and Micah was no less deeply moved by 
the sight of those who used high and responsible position for 
mercenary ends, and yet leaned upon the Lord, saying, "Is not 

> Pot description of the region, see Blent, Biblieal Geography and Hi»- 
lory. p. 186 f. • 8 >-•. • Amos 5 "-». 
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Jehovah in the midst of us, no evil shall come upoD us.* Such 
moral perversity, with its natural accompaniment of hatred and 
opposition to all who saw and taught moral truth, greatly roused 
both these teachers of elemental righteousness.* 

Micah's song of woe to the land-monopolists is highly suggestive 
of Isaiah's.' 

Woe to those who devise wrong on thai coucb/ 

With morning light they perform it, 

Since 'tis in their power. 

They covet fields and grasp, 

Yea houses, and take them away. 

They wrong master and house, 

Yea,' a ff-f^ and his heritage.* 

Yet, both in spirit and thought, we find Micah more closely loD- 
dred with Amos than with Isaiah. Such a passage as this might 
easily have been written by Amos, who indignantly repudiated 
the insinuation of the Bethel priest that he was prophesying as a 
means of livelihood. Both the insinuation and hot denial may be 
more fully appreciated after noting Micah'a picture of the pro- 
fessional prophets "that make my people to err; that bite with 
their teeth, and cry. Peace ; and whoao putteth not into their 
mouths they even prepare war against him. " ' 

In clear moral insight into the conditions of their times, in bold 
and stem denunciation of evil, and also in power of concrete 
picturing and the use of homely, effective illustrations, these 
two champions of the common people were kindred spirits. 
Though Micah may have been familiar with the teaching of his 
greater predecessor, he was no mere imitator; his thought and 
his style were his own. 

In one passage he gives one of the moet remarkable series of 
plays upon names hat was ever devised. It is one of the instances 
in which we see that the Hebrew punned not as a witty exercise, 
but for the purpose of making his thought pierce dull ears. Canon 
Farrar has thus attempted to represent it in English : — 

1 Micah 3 ". ■ Amos 5 ", Mioah 2 >. * See p. 146. 

* Eittel, Bib. Hd). Note in loe. ' Kittel, Bib. Bd>. in loc 

•Mioah2>-'. 'MieahS'. 
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'In Gath (TeU-tovn) tell it not; 

In Akko (Weep-town) weep not t 

In Beth-Ie-Aphrah (DuHb-towo) roll thyself in dust. 

Pass by, tliou inhabitress of Shaphii (Fair-town) ia nakednees and 
diame I 

The dtjzen of Zaanan (March-town) marched not forth. 

The mourning of Bethezel (Ndgliboui-town) taketh frmn you itB stand- 
ing-place. 

The inhabitress of Maroth (Bitter-town) is in tr&rul about good, 

Because evil hath come down from Jehovah to the gate of Jerusalem. 

Bind the chariot bo the swift horse, thou inhabitress of Tju-hiah (Horse- 
town); 

She was the beginning of dn for the daughter of fflon, 

For the transgreedons of Israel were found in thee. 

Therefore wilt thou (Oh Zion) ^ve dismiBsal (farewell presents) to Mor- 
esheUi-Gath (The Possession of Gath). 

The houses of Achzib (False-spring) become Achsab (a disappointing 
brook) bo Israel's kings. 

Yet will I bring the heir (namely, Sargon, fcin g of Assyria) to thee, thou 
citizen of Maieshah (Heir-town). 

Unto Adullam (the wild beasts' cave) shall the glory of larad oome I 

Make thyself bald (0 Son) for the children of tlqr delight. 

Enlai^ thy baldness as tlie vulture. 

For they are gone into captivity from thee. > 

It was not Micah's lot to pve the world its first formulated 
statement of some great, epoch-making truth, as Amos and Hosea 
did, nor to awe with the splendor of his rhetoric and poetry as 
Isuah. He was the least of the four eighth-century prophets, 
but he was not an unworthy member of that glorious company, 
even though he gave us only chapters 1 to 3 of the book bearing 
his name. 

In regard to the remainder of the book, it must be acknowledged 
that chapters 4 and 5 are, in form and thought, much more like 
the Jewish writings of a later age than those of the e^hth or even 
the seventh century prophets. They were probably composed 
at a much later date. It is generally admitted further, that 
chapters 6 and 7 could not have been written untjl after 685 b.c., 
when Manasseh succeeded Hezekiab. They reflect a time when 
> Parrar, Mintir Prophtli, pp. 130-131. 
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the Btatutea of Omri are kept and all the works of the house of 
Abab ; ' when the prince asketh for a reward ; * when one cannot 
trust in neighbor, friend, or wife.* All the sources unite in repre- 
senting Hezekiah as obedient to the divine instruction given by 
the prophets Isaiah and Micah, so that the words of chapters 6 
and 7 seem more suitable to the times of moral and religiouB 
reaction introduced by Manasseh than to any of the later yeara 
of Hezekiah's reign. It may well be, however, that these chaptets, 
at least as far as 7 ', were written by Micah before Manasseh 
succeeded in drowning the voice of true prophecy with the stream 
of martyr's blood that he caused to flow.' 

If Micah did write chapter 6, he is to be credited with a piece 
of dramatic dialogue unsurpassed in prophetic literature. The 
writer of this wonderiul bit grasped the vital part of the message 
of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, and formulated it into a well-nigh 
perfect statemoit of human duty : What doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy Qod?' Whoever wrote those words is to be credited 
with one of the most perfect, diamond-like utterances ever made. 
Hardly a word could be added and none could be taken from it. 
Mercy without justice is corrupting; justice without mercy is 
horrible ; both without humility are detestable. Can one match 
this winged word in any literature 7 We think only and inevitably 
of the supreme msigbt which combined the oommauds from Deu- 
teronomy and Leviticus and gave the whole law in two words 
that were one : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, and thy ne^bor as 
thyself. 

The opening section of the dramatic dialogue of Micah 6 which 
culminates at verse 8 is : — 

Hear ye now what Jehovah suth: Arise, contend thou before the 
mouotains, and let tlie hills hear thy voice. Hear, ye mountains, 
Jehovah's controveiBy, and ye enduring foundations of the earth; for 
Jehovah hath a controversy with his people, and he will contend with 
Israel. my people, what have I done unto thee ? and wherein have I 

> Micah 6 ". • Micah 7 '. ' Micah 7 '. 

* Kent (iSertnorw, BpUtleM, and Apoadj/pset of /woeT* Prophet*, p. 145 f.) 
thinks that chapter 6 may be as early aa 70]. ■ 6 *. 
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wcftried thee ? testify aguurt me. For I brought thee up out of the land 
of £^yi>t, and redeemed thee out of the house of bondage; and I sent 
before thee Momb, Aaron, and Miriam. my people, remember now 
what Bolak king of Moab devised, and what Balaam the son of Beor an- 
swered him ; remember from Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may know the 
righteous acts of Jehovah. 

Wherewith shall I come before Jehoroh, and bow myself before the 
high God ? shal] I come before him with bumt-oSerings, with calves a year 
old 7 will Jehovah be pleaaed with thousands of rams, or with t«a thou- 
sands of rivers of oil ? shall I ^ve my first-bom for my tranBgrefldoa, the 
fnut of my body for the sin of my soul ? He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good ; and what doth Jehovah reqiure of thee, but to do justly 
and to love kindneas, and to walk humbly with thy God 1 

The first verses suggest a great assize with the everlasting hills 
judges. Csaaan's mountuns and hills were ever instinct with life 
to the andmt Hebrew prophet and poet. The fancy of the Greek 
peopled every grove and cave with nymph and satyr, and every 
majestic object in nature with its god or gods. Such fancies 
filled the world with fascinating mystery and poetry; we enter 
into the delight as we may do playfully into the imaginations of a 
child, but after all, it's a child's life and not ours, and we aeon put 
it off for maturer things. 

The personifying of the great objectfl of nature to which the 
Hebrew prophet and poet invite is Bometbing larger and more 
mature. His loftier religious thought kept the fancy of Israel's 
poet within bounds. This distinguished him from other Semitee 
as well as from men of different race. His cousin, the bedouin 
Arab of the desert, even down to the present day when he is sup- 
posed to worship only Allah, has ever peopled all things with spirits 
innumerable. His other cousius, the wonderfully civilized peo- 
ple of Babylonia, let their fancy run riot in picturing Tiamat, 
black chaos, mother of horrible brood, or the demon of the north- 
west wind with his hard-cut, sharp features and wicked grin, or 
thdr whole pantheon of gods of sun and moon, of air and water, 
of this place and that place. The fervid ima^ation of Hebrew 
prophet and poet, though it did not always confine itself to our 
standards of unity ran no such riot. 

As the Hebrew prophets were gradually learning to think c^ 
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one God, qiirit uupioturable, over all, through all, and in aU, 
such childlike fancies as thoee of Greek and Babylonian were early 
outgrown ; yet nature did not become to them a prose waste of 
blind law. The mountains, winds, water, and stare above were 
not gods, not peopled with gods or demigods ; they were living 
realities, now rejoicing or trembling at the presence of the Almighty, 
now doing his will in beneficent purpose toward his children; 
now listening as majestic court while God himself deigns to plead 
his cause against lus recreant people. 

Is it fanciful to count the Hebrew poets, in their treatment of 
nature, far nearer to the poets of the nineteenth century and the 
philosophers <^ the twentieth than were those of other ancient 
peoples 7 To Wordsworth and Tennyson nature is not peopled 
with spirits but is itself livii^ and the life in it all is the life of 
God. Our philosophy to-day tends to find one piinciple of life 
in all things visible and thinkable. If it finds God at all, it finds 
him not distinct from nature, but immanent in ail. So it comes 
about that even in this machine-made, Bcience-swept-and-gamished 
age of ours we can without too much effort enter into the fancy of 
the poet as he writes : Arise, contend thou before the mountains, 
and let the hills hear thy voice. 

The poet does not describe the outward appearance of God 
who comes to plead with his people, but he ventures to represent 
him speaking in his own person and in accents deep and toider : 
"0 my people, what have I done unto thee? and wherein have I 
wearied thee 7" and he goes on to recall his guardian care in the 
past. The people in sudden penitence ask: "Wherewith shall I 
come before Jehovah7" The prophet answers in his own person : 
"He bath showed thee, man, what is good." 

Next we hear the voice of Jehovah crying unto the city: "Are 
there yet treasures of wickedness in the house of the wicked, and 
a scant ephah that is abominable 7 Shall I be pure with wicked 
balances and with a bag of deceitful weights ? " We are reminded 
strongly of Amos, who had especially condemned the small ephah 
measure and the balances of deceit with which the merchants of 
his day dealt. The prophet goes on to threaten: "Thou shalt 
BOW, but shalt not reap ; thou shalt tread the olives, but shalt not 
anoint with oil ; and the vintage, but shalt not drink the wine." 
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We &re still further reminded of the earlier prophet of doom who 
had told the wealthy oppressors of the poor that though they had 
built houses of hewn stone they should not dwell in them, and 
though they had planted pleasant vineyards they should not drink 
the wine thereof.^ 
The song of lament that foUowB is moBt effective in its opening: — 

Woe, woe is me, for I have become 

Ijke the gatherings of harvest, like the gleamngs of '^le vintage : 

Not a duster to eat, 

Not a fig that any one demres * 

Whether actually written by the youngest of the eighth- 
century prophets or by a later hand, the section Micab 6 ^7 * is 
the appropriate conclusion of eighth-century prophecy which we 
must count one of the most significant movement in the history 
of human thought. It was a movement which comes closer to the 
most vital thinktog of the present day than almost any other that 
we can name in ancient literature. 

As in the slow evolution of physical life there comes, at times, 
a sudden leap when accumulated forces manifest themselves, so 
in the slow progress of thought there come sudden outflowerings 
when the pent up forces of the spirit find splendid expression. 
The comparatively crude, but profoundly significant moral inter- 
pretations of history seen in the Judean and Ephraimite narratives 
of the ninth and early eighth centuries, and, more especially, in 
the work of the great JEHijab of the ninth century indicate the 
gathering forces. Among the conditions that tended to bring to 
outflowering the growing moral insight of Hebrew prophets, we 
must count the foreign influences of Ahab's court; the national 
expansion when Syrian and Assyrian pressing were temporarily 
withdrawn, with the opportunity that this expansion gave for 
sudden luxury and monopolistic developments, and for their 
accompanying bribery and graft in the state and its church; 
and, finally, the new advance of Assyria, with the fall of Syria and 
then of Northern Israel. 

• Amos 5 ". 

■ Tnuidation of Kent in Sermons, BpitOw, and ApoeaJyptee of /(nxT* 
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Israel stood in peculiar relation to her God, Other Semitio 
peoples worshipped a god origiuallf belonging either to the par- 
ticular tribe or the district in which they lived. Jehorah had 
entered into voluntary relations with these tribes and had, throu^ 
long struggle with Dagan, Chemoeh, and the Baalim of the 
Canaanites, vindicated his power in the land. But, before Amos'a 
time, he had not been definitely conceived as one who ruled in the 
aSairs of other lands and nations, save as the champion of his 
chosen people. We see in the tenth-century narrative that, if 
David is driven across the border of Judea, be is thought of as cut 
off from the possibility of worshipping Jehovah.' The thought is 
similar to that of the Syrian officer who cannot worship Jehovah 
imless he has a little Palestinian earth in Syria.* In the ninth- 
century narrative, Jacob is represented aa crying out, "Jehovah 
is in this place and I knew it not."* In the narrative of Judges 
Jephthah q>eakB to Ammon * of the land which Chemosh their 
god had given them, aa Jehovah had ^ven a land to Israel.* Elijah 
felt that to get closest contact with his God he must go to Horeb. 
It was a slow, hard lesson to learn that the God of Sinai was able 
to rule the land of Canaan. The advance from this to the thought 
of him as God of nations, caring even for Moab's treatment of 
Edom, using selfnxinfid^t Assyria as the rod of his anger, purpos- 
ing to bring Egypt and Assyria to worship him, was one of the 
most stupendous that the history of human thought records. 
Two centuries after Amos's time, the exiles in Babylonia still bad 
no grasp of this conception; in the early years of exile, many of 
Ezekiel's visions were directed to convincing his contemporaries 
that Jehovah had come to Babylon with them, while the marvellous 
literary ipfts of the prophet of the closing years of exile were again 
and again put to theu utmcKrt stretch in emphasizing the power of 
Jehovah as above that of the Babylonian gods. 

Yet, in the middle of the ^ghth century b.c, the herdsman 
of Tekoa grasped the thought of a God of nations and presented 
it in majestic form. Israel was about to feel the full force of her 
position between the rival centres of world power, when Amos 

1 Samoel 26 ". '2 Kings 5 ". » Generis 28 ». 

' Properly Mo&b, whose god Chemosli ia. MQoom is the god of Ammoiu 
See Moore, Judge*, in loc Ene. Bi6. { Chemoah. * Judges 11 **. 
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made bis great ^rm&tion of one God ruling in the movements 
of &ati<His. The extending of Jehovah's rule from Sinai to CaoaaD, 
and from hia earlier worshippers to tribes that had not known him, 
had prepared the way for the sudden leap in Amos's great affir- 
mation. 

The fact that Jehovah was not originally the God of Israel, but 
had voluntarily elected this people, had entered into covenant 
with them, and they with h m, gave a peculiar possibility of 
demands in hia name. Though Chemosh might be angry with his 
people and permit them to suffer loss for a time,^ be could not cast 
them off altogether ; the relation between them was inherent. 
This was true generally of the Semitic peoples ; their gods were 
bound to the particular tribes. On the other hand, Jehovah and 
Israel had entered into volimtary contract. When Israel broke 
this, he might cast her off at»olutely.* When therefore Amos 
affirmed a just God ruling over the nations, dealing with them 
according to their righteousness, he could denounce complete 
destructi<m upon them on the very ground of their relation to that 
God — You only have I known of all the families <^ the earth ; 
thM«fore I will visit upon you all your iniquities.* The only hope 
lay in a complete change on Israel's pari; from injustice to justice 
in all her social, economic, and religious life. 

Through personal experience, interpreted in the light of closest 
sympathy with national needs, Hosea came to see that hope lay 
only m Jehovah's unchangeable choice of love ; but he saw, too, 
the deeper le88<m that love is powerless imless it can win a volun- 
twy response. It can, through tender care and stem restraint, 
seek to purify and bring to anew appreciation, but until answering 
love comprehends love, evea God can do nought but restrun and 
wait. 

The great forward movemente of history for the past twenty-six 
centuries have been movemente toward the ideals of Amos and 
Hosea. This is clearly manifest m the history of Jewish and 
Christian religion. Amos made reli{^on ethical. The work of 

< See Moabite Stone, p. 89. 

* For further discussion of the peculiar relation of Israel and Tohveli, 
see Budde, Rdiffion of Israel to the Exile, espeoiall; pp. 35-38 ; Marti, 
Rdigion of Ihe Old Tetlamenl, pp. 56-66. ' Amos 3 '. 
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John the B&ptiat and of Jesus Christ was to make religjon ethical. 
The great struggle going on in the church of hxlay conceTna the 
fundamentally ethical character of religion. In the spirit of 
Amos, and of Christ himself, Christianity is coming to recogniie 
that its mission includes the establishment of justice between man 
and man, between nation and nation.^ Amos, and Isuah after 
him, saw that all worship from a people practising injustice in 
economic and political affairs is hateful to God. Christ Jesua 
taught the same truth with his deeper interpretation of humanity 
as composed of neighbors and brothers. Paul, interpreting the 
spirit of Christ for his generation, broke the bonds of ritualism 
that would have kept Christianity a sect of JudiusnL Luther 
worked as a disciple of Paul, and, in the nineteenth century, the 
same forward movement has given us Reformed Judaism. To-day, 
in the Jewish church as in the Christian, there is a sharp divisiim 
between those who make religious organization and its ritual 
requirements fundamental and those who count these only 
means, good so far as they help toward the end which Amos, 

■ SinM writing the present chapter, it has been the writer's privilege to 
read, in proof, tiie flnt part of the forthooming book b? Louia Wallis, on 
The Sociological St^udj/ of the Bihte. As the title suggests, this writer 
approatdiea the' stud? of the Bible from the sooiologist's view point. 
After quoting from Walker, Religiout Life in Nev> EnglaTid, a description 
of the transfonnation from the oonoeption of " Christianity as an ageaay 
for individual resone and salvation" to the thought of its function "u 
the savior of sooiety," he adds : " The ohange of emphasis thus desoribed 
is due, primarily, not to intellectual or spiritual or theoretical caueea, 
but to the increasing pressure of the socibI problem. And since the 
religion of the Bible has the social cbanotw just noted, the social 
awakening of the church brings it into a new attitude with referenoe 
to the Bible. The conditions of religious life and thought are now in 
process of rapid change ; and there is growing interest in Bible-study 
from the ethical and social standpoints. In this field a great surprise 
awaits the rank and file of the church. For if the modem scientific school 
of Bible scholarship had been expressly raised up for Uie purpose of guid- 
ing and controlling the new social thought of the ahuroh, it could soaroely 
have had a better preparation for the task now looming before it. The 
new view of the Bible, which prevuls at all the great centres of learning, 
f s in harmony with the present socnal awakening In the religious world ; 
whereas the older, traditional view of the Bible agrees equally with the 
former, one-sided emphasis upon individualism." — Pturt I, Introductioa. 
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Isaiah, and Christ placed unequivocally above organization and 
ritual. 

If this is clear within the religious bodies, it is hardly leas plain 
outside, in the whole story of the progress of economic and political 
life. In our own day, as in centuries gone, many who own no 
all^liance to Christian or Jewish church give heart and life to the 
realisation of the ideal of Am<» — let justice roll down as waters 
and righteousness as a perennial stream. In the story of the 
upward progress of humanity it was Amos who first made this 
principle on which human society depends, the recognized demand 
for the relation of social class to social class and of nation to nation. 

Hosea saw that the fundamental difficulty with Israel was in- 
capacity to apprehend the love of God. He saw, in a measure at 
least, that Israel's salvation must be through fellowship with the 
God of love, and that the brutish insensibiUty of Israel made God's 
higher blessing of her just as impossible as true marriage fellowship 
between himself and his lewd wife, as impossible as true parental 
and filial fellowship between a fostering father and a wandering 
son. Christ Jesus came to make fellowship between child and 
Father possible. The Gospel of John, which especially emphasizes 
this rade of Jesus's mission and which declares that such under^ 
standing fellowship is eternal life,' is the perfect sequel of the book 
of Hosea. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century did not see the truth 
given by Hosea and developed in John's picture of Christ, or peiv 
mitted it to be obscured by other emphasis. The most advanced 
Christian thinking of to-day is just beginning to give full weight 
to this deep interpretation of life in its greatness, that was first 
given by Hosea, was made palpable in Jesus Christ, fully stated 
only in the Gospel of John, and is now at last becoming central 
in Christian thought and endeavor. The modem study of the 
Gospel story and the modem study of the nature of mental life are 
uniting to bring Hosea's thought to prominence in the thinking 
of Duiny.* 

In these and other phases of the thinking of the eighth-century 
prophets, it is not difficult to support the claim that the best social 

» John 17'. 

* For iIlaBtration eee, for example, The AtontTig Life, by Henry S. Naah. 
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and religioua thinkiug of to-day is movii^ in tlie channels flret 
clearly indicated by Israel's propheto of the eighth century B.C. 
We have already noted that their interpretation of nature never 
fully came to iia own till the poets of the nineteenth century wrote ; 
we add to this that their interpretation of life never came to its 
own among any large number of men, till the great economic and 
rel^ous crises of the present age called hundreds and thousands 
of devoted men and women to ^ve their lives to malfing real in 
individual and society the ideals of Israd's prophets. 



CHAPTER XII 

FBOPHBTIC PBINCIPLES FOaMTn^lHD tinO LAW 

Deuteronomy 
(Before 6S1) 

Law-books do not usually fonn a part of literature, but there 
was a law-book written in Israel which cannot be omitted from 
any historical survey of the nation's literature. Its influence 
upon the form and spirit of later writing was revolutionary, and, 
in itself, it is an attractive literary work, infused with sublime 
ideas nobly expressed. When the historical origin of the book is 
realized, its quality ceases to be wholly inexplicable. 

We have seen how the eighth-century prophets started currents 
of thought that made theu- half-century one of the most notable 
in the progress of the world's thinking. These currents were such 
as touch the springs of human emotion in many ways ; but, early 
in the next century, all public expression of this thought was 
suddenly checked by a great reactionary movement. The nation 
could not be carried forward from its lower ideas with such a rush 
as the prophetic outburst of the eighth century demanded. When 
King Hezekiah died in 686, there came to the throne his twelve- 
year-old son Manasseh, who evidently fell under the control of 
the anti-prophetic party which succeeded in rou^ng this great 
reactionary movement. Tradition has it that Isaiah was sawn 
asunder durii^ this reign. We have already seen some indication 
that Micah lived till this time and cried out agfunst the corruption 
of all classes of society. If so, he probably suffered a martyr's 
death ; Manasseh's rdgn is chiefly notable for its bloody perse- 
cution of the prophets of Jehovah and its reinstatement of the 
practiced which they had denomiced.' 

1 2 Kings 21 *->•, JeremiBh 2*°, 15*. 
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The reaction is not difficult of explanation. The prophets had 
not simply enunciated revolutionary theological ideas ; they had 
applied their ideas of God's justice and mercy to the entire civic, 
economic, social, and religious life of their day. In emphasizing 
these principles they had opposed powerful and unscrupulous 
buaness and political interests and had minimized or denounced 
time-honored fonns of religious worship. When Hezeldah carried 
out his reforms under the influence of Isaiah and Micah, it was as 
though, to-day, those who believe that the religion of a just and 
merciful God means the suppression of special privilege should 
get control of all government long enoi^h to put out the "grafters" 
and largely to break up oppressive monopolies of all sorts, and as 
thoi^h they should say to those orthodox Christians who have no 
sympathy with the great social and ethical awakening of the 
time, "All your prayers and hymns are loathesome to God; 
away with them. What he demands is not these things, but 
rather to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with him." 
With Manasseh's accession, it was as though, following this, 
all who believe that religion is primarily a matter of institutions 
and ceremonies and that revolutionary ideas in reli^on are necea- 
sarily wrong, with the "grafters" and monopolists, should come 
back to complete control. 

Some elements of the situation wc can hardly imagine in our 
day. Those who had stood for a religion that expressed itself in 
putting down bribery and monopoly were put to death, if they so 
much as taught their doctrines. The reform has utteriy failed ; 
goveroment, as well as bu^ness, social, and rel^ous life all seem 
in worse state than before it was undertaken. Some true and 
earnest souls have seen a great light and have faith in the ultimate 
outcome ; if they do anythii^ to carry their doctrines into imme- 
diate effect, their blood flows in the streets of Jerusalem. Many 
bear witness through death ; others labor secretly, formulating into 
detailed and practical working shape for the everyday life of their 
countrymen the ideals which the prophets have set forth and 
have tried to apply whole. 

These chastened reformers have ready at band a brief code of 
laws dealti^ with rel^ous, social, and economic practices based 
upon just principles, so far as it goes. This code has been itse^ 
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a slow growth ; it includes elements of great antiquity, it is already 
embodied in the national history, and is revered by the nation. 
They make this code the basis of their work.' In one important 
respect they must make a change, for which the division of the 
kingdom and the downfall of Northern Israel, with its ancient 
aanctuariea, has done much to prepare the way. The old code 
presupposed the worship of Jehovah in many places, but experi- 
ence has showed that, at the scattered local sanctuaries, his worship 
is wont to be mingled or confused with that of the local deities, 
and that debasing practices are thus associated with the worship 
of Jehovah. Amos had seen the situation with perfect clearness 
and had attacked it roi^b banded, after his fashion. The 
reformers of this century see that they must revise the old laws 
at this point. They accordingly leave out the part at the opening 
that seems to permit altars to Jehovah in any and every place,* 
and formulate definite requirements that all sacrificial worship 
shall be performed at the temple of Solomon. 

The law of the central sanctuary is the most prominent feature 
of their revised code ; but they go deeper than this, for they have 
Hosea, as well as Amos and Isaiah, and they have given their 
hearts to the God of love and righteousness. The old code does 
not emphasize absolute devotion to God or provide for the detailed 
enforcement of justice and consideration between man and man. 
So they add new motives for the carrying out of the old laws, and 
they modify, expand, and add to those laws until they produce 
a code that is at once old and new. To this they prefix a wonder- 
ful exhortation, embodyii^ the noblest religious and social thought 
ever expressed by human speech. 

They cast the whole, law code as well as exhortation, in the 
literary form of addresses delivered by Moses. In this their ago 
would see nothing strai^e. We have seen that the idea of indi- 
vidual authorship and proprietorship by the author of a book is 
relatively modem. In addition to this, their work is, after all, 
only a revision and expansion of earlier laws that were regarded aa 
of Mosaic origin. Even in modem times a work may be greatly 
revised and expanded by later bands and yet continue to be issued 

* The code b now found in Exodus 20' 
"Book of the Covenant." 
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under the name of the or^iiniU author.^ Agun we know that 
among the Jewish writers a few centuries later it was a r^ular 
literary method to represent one's own thoughts as uttered by 
some ancient man of renown. Our book indeed was not the 
first example of the practice, although it may not have been carried 
out on so elaborate a scale before Manaseeh's reign. 

The we«y years of Manaaseh's reign grew into decades ; a half 
century passed and still this practically pagan kii^ lived and ruled. 
No opportunity appeared for giving any publicity to the new 
law code. When, at the end of hfty-hve years of rule, the old king 
died full of years and cruel wickedness, his son, bearii^ the name 
of an E^gyptian god, proved a ruler worthy of this ill omen. The 
new law-book- was preserved somewhere about the temple, but 
its authors may have been dead and it was completely forgotten. 

Happily the reign of Manaeaeh's son Amon is brief, and he 
is succeeded by his son, still a boy. The father removed, in 
some way this son seema to grow up under good influences. 
As the years go by the voice of ftuthful prophets is heard once 
more. Zephaniab and Jeremiah dare to reprove and rebuke the 
evils which have persisted from the re^na of Manaaseh and 
Amon. 

After a time the king, Josiah, having attuned full manhood, 
undertake the repair of the temple which has fallen into sad 
estate. During these repairs the law-book, written in Manasseh's 
reign, is brought to light. When it is read to the king, be is 
deeply moved. He cannot fail to see how utterly different its 
provisions are from the practices of the land. He ia moved to 
undertake a great reform of the nation, based upon this law. 
Such, in general, is the history of the writing and first publication 
of the Book of Deuteronomy as it is read to-day by the student 
of Israel's literary and religious history.* 

Now, for the first time, there was a thorougl^oing attempt to 
centraliee the nation's worship in Jerusalem. Whatever Hezekiah 

' When the present writer entered college, he had a new WtAtUr't 
Unabridged Dictionary. It was fully twice u large m the Webiter'a 
Uiuibridged that his father had in his ooUege days ; jet Noah Webster had 
died before that earliw edition was published. 

■ The law book as composed before 621 b.c. did not inolade more thsa 
chapters '5-26, 28 of the present book of Deuteronomy. 
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may have done in this direction,' his zeal did not extend to the 
destruction of the h^ places that Solomon had built before 
Jerusalem for the foreign deities.* Prior to Josiah's reform in 
621 B.C., Israel's greatest religious leaders show no knowledge of 
the central requirement of Deuteronomy that all sacrificial worship 
shall be limited to the Jerusalem temple. 

The great hortatory address of chapters 5-11 begins with the 
writer's statement that "Moses called unto all Israel and said unto 
them"; but from this point on the address is f^veu in the first 
person. It begins : — 

Hear, Israel, the statutes and the otdinances which I speak in your 
eais this day, that ye may learn them, and obeerve to do them. Jehovah 
our God made a covenant with us la Horeb. Jehovah made not this 
ooveuant with our fatheis, but with ue, even us, who are all of us here 
alive tluB day. Jehovah spake with you face to face in the mount out 
(A the midst of the fire (I stood between Jehovah and you at that time, 
to show you tiie word of Jehovah: for ye were afraid because of the fire, 
and went not up uto the mount), saying, 

With verse 6 be^ ten commandments, sl^tly modified from 
the familiar form in which they appear in Exodus 20.' The most 
notable difference is found in the motive assigned for observing 
the Sabbath day, in the third commandment. Deuteronomy 
reads; — 

Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as Jehovah thy God com- 
manded thee. Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work ; but the 
seventh day is a sabbath unto Jehovah thy God : in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy eon, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor 
tt)y maid-servant, nor thine ox, nor thine aae, nor any of thy cattle, nor 
tfay stranger that is within thy gat«s ; that thy man-servant and thy miud- 
servant may rest as well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God brought thee 
out thence by a mighty hand and by an outstretched arm: therefore 
Jehovah thy God commanded thee to keep the sabbath day. 

The motive here ^ven is in perfect accord with the rest of the 

book, in which thoughtful consideration for the rights and comfort 

of otha% is constantly manifest, and the memory of the Egyptian 

1 2 Kings 18 *~*. '2 Kings 23 ". 'In the Ephraimite Prophetio History. 
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bondage is repeatedly urged aa a ground for kindly treatment of 
the unfortunate. 

Throughout the long hortatory introduction to the law proper, 
there is a notable emphasis on God's Love for Israel, re§cboing 
Hosea's great truth. We may note, for example, in chapter 7 : — 

but because Jehovah loveth you, and because he would keep the oath 
which he Bware unto your fathers, hath Jehovah brought you out with a 
mighty hand, and redeemed you out of the house of bondage, from the 
hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt. Enow therefore that Jehovah thy God, 
he is God, the futhful God, who keepeth covenant and lovingkiodiu^ 
with them that love him and keep his commandments to a thousand 
generations, and repayeth them that hate him to their face, to destroy 
them : he will not be slack to him that hateth him, he will repay him to 
his face, and he will love thee, and bless thee, and multiply thee. * 
Amos and Isaiah seem to speak ^ain in the recognition of God's 
majesty; such, for example, as that of chapter 10. 
Behold, unto Jehovah thy God belongeth heaven and the heaven of 
heavens, the earth, with all that is therein. For Jehovah your God, he 
is God of gods, and Lord of lords, the great God, the mighty, and the 
terrible, who r^gardetb not persons, nor taketh reward. He doth execute 
justice for the fatiierless and widow, and loveth the sojourner, in giving 
him food and raiment.* 

God's love is made the ground of demand that in turn the people 
love him: — 

Thy fathers went down into Egypt with threescore and ten persons ; 
and now Jehovah thy God hath made thee as the stars of heaven for 
multitude. 

Therefore thou ahalt love Jehovah thy God, and keep his charge, and 
his statutes, and his ordinances, and his commandmeats, alway.* 

God's espousal of the cause of the defenceless is ground for 
mercy toward these on the part of his people. 

He doth execute justice for the fatherieas and widow, and loveth the 
sojourner, in ^ving him food and raiment. Love ye therdore the so- 
journer ; for ye were sojourners in the land of Egypt.* 

Such generous motives are repeatedly urged in this great 
discourse, but perhaps almost more prominent is the motive of 
' w. 8-10, 13 a. ' w. 14, 17-18. ■ 10 "^11 '. » 10 >•-". 
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national Belf-interest. The principle of the Divine government 
is presented aa one of reward and punishment according to futh- 
fulnesa. We should note that the interest to which appeal is 
made is not personal but national. The thought of Israel's pro- 
phetic writers has not yet reached the stage of clearly marked 
individualism. Hosea bad not pictured God as loving the indi< 
vidual, but the nation — that was his wife, his son; and 
Deuteronomy makes its appeal to national self-interest rather 
than individual motives. 

All the commandment which I conunand thee this day shall ye observe 
to do, that ye may live, and multiply, and go in and possess the land 
which Jehovah sware unto your fathers. And it shall be, if thou shalt 
forget Jehovah thy God, and walk after other gods, and serve them, and 
worship them, I testify against you this day that ye shall surely perish. 
As ibe nations that Jehovah maketh to perish before you, so shall ye 
perish ; because ye would not hearken unto the voice of Jehovah your Qod.^ 

The subsequent ^iperience of the nation was of a character to 
bum deep into the consciousness of the people the doctrine of 
Deuteronomy, that the national prosperity and especially the 
possession of the land were contingent upon faithfulness to Jehovah. 
The result was that for a time this idea became as dominant in 
the literature of Israel as the doctrine of evolution is in the thought 
of to-day. 

Under the influence of Deuteronomy it was natural that 
faithfulness to Jehovah should be interpreted in terms of the taw 
of the central sanctuary ; so the subsequent age that had lost the 
Buperb moral fervor and insight of the great age of prophecy tested 
conduct once more in terms of ritual rather than justice, kindness, 
and humility. Such a change is mevitable when the noblest 
ethical and spiritual thought becomes dogma. 

In the book of Deuteronomy itself, in the law code as well as in 
the great exhortation of chapters 5-11, the profound moral and 
spiritual life of the great eighth-century prophets still throbs 
throi^ the whole. Such laws as these may serve to illustrate : — 

Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or his sheep go astray, and hide 

thyself firom them : thou shalt surely bring them agdn unto thy brother. 

Ig 1 l»-M^ of. 7 "•" 11 *•* I*-" «-". 
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And if thy brother be not nigh unto thee, or if ihoa know him not, then 
thou Blialt bring it liome to thy house, &nd it sh&ll be with thee until thy 
brotiier seek after it, and thou aluJt restore it to him. Andaoahalt thou 
do with his ase ; and eo shalt thou do with his gannent ; and ao shalt tboa 
do with every lost thing of thy brother's, wtuoh he hath lost, and thou 
hast found: thou mayest not hide thyself. Thou shalt not see thy 
brottier'B ass or his ox fallen down by the way, and tude thyself from them : 
thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again. 

Wlien thou buildest a new house, ttien thou shalt make a battlranent 
for thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon thy house, if any man fall 
from thence.' 

Thou shalt not oppress a hired serraQt that is poor and needy, whetiier 
he be of thy breUiren, or of thy sojourners that are in thy land willun 
thy gatea : in his day thou shalt ^ve him tus hire, ndtha shall the sun 
go down upon it (for he is poor, and eetteth his heart upon it) ; lest he 
cry against thee unto Jehovah, and it be ran unto thee. 

Thou shalt not wrest the justice due to the sojoimier, or to the fattier- 
less, noT take the widow's raiment to pledge ; but thou ahalt remmiber 
that thou wast a bondman in Egypt, and Jehovah thy God redeemed thee 
thence: therefore I command thee to do this thing. 

When thou reapest thy harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a sheaf 
in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetoh it ; it shall be for the sojourner, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow ; that Jehovah thy God may bless 
thee in all the work of thy hands. When thou beateat thine olive-tree, 
tiiou shalt not go over the boughs ^^n: it shall be for the sojourner, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow. When thou gatherest the grapes 
(A thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it after thee : it sh^ be for ^i» 
Bojoumer, for the fatherless, and for the widow. And thou shalt remem- 
ber that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt; therefore I com- 
mand thee to do this thii^. * 

Amo8 found a people who really thought that Jehoyah waa 
bound to bless them just because they were his people and were 
ofTering sacrifices to him. In his emphasis upon the moral quality 
of religion in contrast to the people's thought and practice, he 
Souted all forms of worship. In this extreme attitude, he waa 
lai^y followed by Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah ; the newly appre- 
hended truths must be burned into the hearts of the people. This 
is ever the work of the prophet ; bis contemporaries style him a 
fanatic, but if he is to do the work of a prophet, he cannot atop to 
1 22 **^ *. '24 "-"• "-"■ '*■". 
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weigh and apprtuse his truth In its relation to other truths. If he 
be a true prophet, his truth is the truth that his hearers must 
learn, and the time for its modification and limitation by other 
truths, and for its proper placement in the hierarchy of permanent 
principles will come later. 

In the seventh-century work of Deuteronomy, we have not 
only an attempt to interpret into workable form for everyday 
life the moral and spiritual principles of the eighth-century 
prophets; we have also a comprehensive attempt to synthesize 
these with the worship elements of life. Here it is no longer 
"kindness and not sacrifice" but kindness and sacrifice, or, more 
ugnificant than that, kindness tn sacrifice. 

Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee : from the time thou b^inneet 
to put the mckle to the standing gnun shalt thou be^ to number seven 
weeks. And tliou ahalt keep the feast of weeks unto Jehovah thy God 
with a tribute of a fieewiU-oSering of thy hand, which thou shalt ^ve, 
accorcUng aa Jehovah thy God bleeseth thee: and thou shalt rejoice 
before Jehovah thy God, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and 
thy man-servant, and thy miud-eervant, and the Levite that is within 
thy Kat£6, and the sojourner, and the fatherless, and the widow, that are 
in the midst of thee, in the place whloh Jehovah thy God shall choose, to 
cause his name to dwell there. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a bondman in Egypt: and thou shalt observe and do these statutes. 

Thou shalt keep the feast of tabernacles seven days, after that thou 
hast gathered in from ihj threahing-fioor and from thy winepress: and 
thou abalt rejoice in thy feast, thou, and thy son, imd thy daughter, 
and thy man-servant, and thy m^-servaut, and the Levite, and the so- 
journer, and the fatherless, and the widow, that are within thy gates.' 

And, now, behold, I have brought the first of the fruit of the ground, 
whidi thou, O Jdiovah, hast given me. And thou shalt set it down before 
Jehovah thy God, and worehip before Jehovah thy Qod: and thou ^lalt 
rejoice in all the good which Jehovah thy God hath given unto thee, and 
unto thy house, thou, and the Levite, and the sojourner that is in the midst 
of thee. 

When thou hast made an end of tithing all the tjthe of tlune increase 
in the third year, wtuch ia the year of tithing, then thou shalt give it unto 
the Levite, to the sojourner, to the fatherless, and to the widow, that th^ 
may eat within thy gates, and be filled.* 
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Heretofore, it would seem that tbe prophetic element in Israel's 
reli^on had developed almost independently of the priestly 
element; the inevitable conflict of the two was hardly fore- 
Bbadowed until prophecy reached its sudden maturity. Then 
came the marvellous synthesis of the next century which seems, for 
the moment, to make possible the dwellii^ together of the two in 
perfect harmony ; but Deuteronomy is after all, at its heart and 
centre, a law code, and law is by its nature the ally of priest rather 
than of prophet. When, in the latter part of the seventh century, 
Deuteronomy becomes the inspiration and guide of Josiah's reform, 
reawakened prophecy suddenly becomes ominously silent' and the 
history of the reform records almost exclusively purification and 
centralization of worship.* The spiritual and moral requirements 
of Deuteronomy are amenable to royal decree in only a very 
limited extent. Thus, when the book first becomes elective, as 
well as in its influence upon Israel's later literature, the priestly 
elements of Deuteronomy, rather than the prophetic, axe empha- 
sised. Deuteronomy grows out of the brief age of prophecy, 
but foreshadows the long "n^t of legalism." 

In its language and style, Deuteronomy is fully as influential 
in the literary history of Israel as it is in thought. Very rarely 
will any one familiar with the flavor of Israel's earlier proee and 
with Deuteronomy be in any doubt as to whether a piece of Hebrew 
narrative antedates or follows the publication of Deuteronomy in 
621 B.C. In the only important instance where historical students 
of Israel's literature have not yet come to substantial agreement, 
the document in question is of essentially the same age as Deu- 
teronomy, so that the only uncertainty is whether it was directiy 
influenced by Deuteronomy or, slightly antedatii^ it, was the 
outgrowth of the same era.' 

The imaginary addresses of Deuteronomy are singularly dif- 
ferent in style from the actual addresses of Amos and Isaiah 
or any other of Israel's great public speakers. Deuteronomy has 
its own glories of style, but they are not those of Israel's ora- 
tory. Compare, for example, the burning utterances of Amos, in his 

' See p. 200. '2 Kings 23 '"». 

* The laU Samuel docomotit. See pp. 207-211. 
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fourth address, with the words ascribed to Moees contemplating 
the immediate passage of the Jordan. 

Hear ye iiaa word wbdch I take up for a lamentation over you, houM 
of Israel. The virgin of Israel ia fallen ; she shall no more rise : she is 
cast down upon her land ; there is none to ruse her up. For thus saith 
the Lord Jehovah : The city that went forth a thousand shall have a 
hundred left, and that which went forth a hundred shall have ten left, to 
the houae of Israel. 

For thus saith Jehovah unto the house of Israel, Seek ye me, and ye 
shall live; but seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not to 
Beeisheba: for Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, and Bethel shall 
come to nought. Seek Jehovah, and ye shall hve ; leet he break out like 
fire in the house of Joeeph, and it devour, and there be none to quench it in 
BetheL Ye who tiuTi justice to wormwood, and cast down righteous- 
ness to the earth, seek him that maketh the Heiades and Orion, and 
tumeth the shadow of death into the morning, and maketh the day dark 
with night ; that calleth for the waters of the sea, and pouretb them out 
upon the face of the earth (Jehovah is lus name) ; that bringeth sudden 
destruction upon the strong, so that destruction cometh upon the fortress.* 

All the conmiandment which I command thee this day shall ye observe 
to do, that ye may live, and multiply, and go in and possess the land 
which Jehovah sware unto your fathers. And thou shalt remember 
all the way which Jehovah thy God hath led thee theae forty years in the 
wilderness, that he might humble thee, to prove thee, to know what was in 
thy heart, whether thou wouldest keep his commandments, or not. And 
he humhled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, 
which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might 
make thee know that man doth not hve by bread only, but by everything 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of Jehovah doth man live. Thy raiment 
waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy foot swell, these forty years. 
And thou shalt consider in thy heart, that, as a man chasteneth his son, so 
Jehovah thy God chasteneth thee. And thou shalt keep the command- 
ments of Jehovah thy God, to walk in his ways, and to fear him. For 
Jehovah thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and sparings, flowing forth in valleys and hills ; a land of wheat 
and bariey, and vines and fig-trees and pomegranates; a land of olive- 
treee and honey ; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, 
thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land whose stones are ux>n, and out 
of whose hills thou mayest dig copper. And thou shalt eat and be full, 
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and thou shalt bkss Jehovah thy God for the good laikd which he hath 
given thee.' 

In coDtrast, Deuteronomy is leisurely and quiet; a Bolemn 
eamestnesB and a certain formal dignity make its quality. Thia 
is perhaps even more noticeable in one of the noblest paasagea 
(tf the book, compared by way of contrast, with the great arraign- 
m^it of Isaiah 1. 

Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jdiovah: and thou ahalt 
love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy aoul, and 
with aU thy might. And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be upon thy heart ; and thou sfaalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and ahalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when 
ttiou walkest by the way, and when ttiou liest down, and when thou riaest 
up. And thou ahalt bind them for a fflgn upon thy hand, and they shall 
be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou afaalt write them upon 
the door-posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 

And it shall be, when Jehovah thy God ahall bring thee into the land 
which he sware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to 
give Uiee great and goodly cities, which thou buildedst not, and houses 
fun of idl good things which thou filledst not, and daterns hewn out, 
which thou hewedst not, vineyards and olive-trees which thou pUntedst 
not, and thou shalt est and be full ; then beware lest thou forget Jehovah, 
who brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt fear Jehovah thy God : and Iijtti ahalt thou serve, 
and shalt swear by his name. Ye ahall not go after other gods, of the 
goda of the peoples that are round about you ; for Jehovah tby God in 
the midst of thee is a jealous God; lest the anger of Jehovah tbj God 
be kindled against thee, and he destroy thee from off the face of the earth. 

Ye ahaU not tempt Jehovah your God, as ye tempted him in Massah. 
Ye shall diligently keep the commandments of Jehovah your God, and 
lua testimonies, and his statutes, which he hath commanded thee. And 
thou ahalt do that which is right and good in the sight of Jehovah ; that 
it may be well with thee, and that thou mayeat go in and possess the good 
land which Jehovah aware unto thy fathers, to thrust out all thine enemies 
from before thee, aa Jehovah hath spoken.* 

The viMon of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the days of Uzsiah, Jotham, Ahai, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah. 

> Deuteronomy 8 '^'. * 6 "». 
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Hear, heaveiiB, and give ear, earth ; for Jehovah hath spoken : I 
have oouriBhed and brought vp children, and th^ have rebelled against 
me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass hia niaster'B crib; but 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider. Ah sinful nation, a 
people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children that deal cor- 
ruptly I they have forsaken Jehovah, they have despised the Holy One of 
Israel, they are estranged and gone backward. Why will ye be still 
stricken, that ye revolt more and more? the whole head is sick, and 
tiie whole heart faint. From the sole of the foot even unto the head 
there is no soundnees in it ; but wounds and bniiaee, and fresh stripes : 
they have not been dosed, neitJier bound up, neither mollified with oil. 
Your country is desolate ; your dties are burned with fire ; your land, 
strangers devour it in your presence, and it is desolate, as overthrown by 
strainers. And the daughter of Zion is left as a booth in a vineyard, as a 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city. Except Jehovah of 
hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, we should have been as 
Sodom, we should have been like unto Gomorrah.^ 

It will be recalled that this chapter of Isfuah was counted a 
perfect example of the prophetic type ot speech with its rapid 
succession of apostrophe, mandatory address, tender appeal, and 
glorious promise, and it« wealth of figurative languf^e. It has, 
too, its own dignity and rolling phrases, but its wave crests are 
lashed into white foam, very different from the dead-swell of 
Deuteronomy's deep sea. 

The passage of Deuteronomy that most closely resembles the 
genuine oratory of Israel is that which gives the threatened con- 
sequences of disobedience, chapter 28 ■*". It begins : — 

But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of 
Jehovah tiiy God, to observe to do all his commandments and his 8tatut£8 
which I command thee this day, that all these curses shall come upon 
thee, and overtake thee. Cursed shalt thou be in the city, and cursed 
shalt thou be in the field. Cursed shall be thy basket and thy kneadmg- 
trough. Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, 
the increase of thy cattle, and the young of thy flock. Ciursed shalt thou 
be when thou oomest in, and cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out. 

Jehovah will send upon thee cursii^, discomfiture, and rebuke, in all 

that thou puttest thy hand unto to do, until thou be destroyed, and 

until thou perish quickly ; because of the evil of thy doings, wheret^ thou 

I Isaiah 1 '-•, 
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hast forsaken me. Jehovah will make the pestilence cleave onto thee, 
until he have consumed thee from off the land, whither thou goest to 
poBsees it. Jehovah will acute thee with consumption, and with fever, 
and with inflammation, and with fiery heat, and with the sword, and with 
blasting, and with mildew; and thej' shall pursue thee until thou 
perish. 

And thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and the euiJi that 
is under thee shall be iron. Jehovah will make the rain of thy land powder 
and dust: from heaven shall it come down upoa thee, until thou be 
destn^ed.' 

Even the strictly legal portion of the code exhibita the chai^ 
acteristic style of the purely hortatoiy sections. The law of the 
king may serve as an example. 

When thou art come unto the land which Jehovah thy God ^veUi 
thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell iherdn, and shalt say, I wiD set 
a king over me, like all the nations that are round about me ; thou shalt 
surely set him king over thee whom Jehovah thy God shall choose: 
one from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee ; Ujou m^yest 
not put a fordgner over thee, who is not thy brother. Only he shall 
not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, 
to the end that he may multiply horses; forasmuch as Jehovah hatti 
said unto you, Ye shall henceforth return no more that way. Nedther 
shall he multijriy wives to himself, that his heart turn not away : neither 
shall be greatiy multiply to himself silver and gold. 

And it shall be, when he aitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that 
be shall write hhn a copy of this law in a book, out of that which is befcoe 
the prieste the Levites : and it shall be wiUi him, and he shall read th^^ 
all the days <d his life ; that he may learn to fear Jdiovah his God, to 
keep all the words of this law and these stetutes, to do U»m ; that his 
heart be not lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not adde 
from the commandment, to the right hand, or to the left : to the end that 
be may prolong his days in his kingdom, he and his children, in the midst 
of Israel. 

In contrast with the ample, direct, story-telling style of Israel's 
eariier prose vmters, Deuteronomy at times suggests the finished 
style of the Greek writers who were trained in the rules of exprca- 
eion. Prose has become almost a conscious art ; henceforth we 
may not expect to find the charming, naive narratives that were 
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written from the daya of Solomon to those of Jeroboam 11. With 
the coming of great generalizations into thoi^ht, spontaneous 
emotion must be checked by the cold grasp of reflection, and poetic 
interest in the vicisdtudes of individual heroes must give place 
to the recording and interpreting of national movements. 



CHAPTER Xm 

BUWAEXNINQ OF PBOPHECT IN JOSIAE'b BSiaN 

Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ifaliiim 
(,628 to 808 B.C. ) 

Fbophbct was so effectually alenced under Maaasseh that it is 
not untjl his grandson Josiah has been upon the throne a dozen 
years that the prophetic voice is again audible.^ At this time 
there occurred a great invasioD of southwestern Ada by the 
barbaric Scythian hordes from the north, -vividly described by 
Herodotus.* These dread foes swept down over the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley and, while they had no enginery to capture a 
strong city like Nineveh, they wrought Ha ultimate ruin hardly 
less surely by their devastation of all the ne^boring country. 
It does not appear that the invaders came up into the Judean hills, 
but they occupied the coast plains of Palestine, where their presence 
must have made an impression of horror upon the inhabitants 
of the hills. 

The little book of Zephaniah is generally regarded as showing 
in its imagery the influence of the Scythian invasion. It threatens 
destruction to Judah and Nineveh, such as would be wrought by 
ft dreadful foe. 

I irill utteriy consume all things from oS the face of the ground, saith 
Jehovah. I will consume man and heart; I will consume the birds of 
the heavens, and the fiahea of the sea, and the stumbliugblocks with the 
wicked; and I will cut off nmn from off the face of the ground, Btuth 
Jehovah ... for the day of Jehovah is at hand: for Jehovah hath 
prepared a sacrifice, he hath consecrated his guests. . . . And their 
wealth shall become a spoil, and their houses a desolation : . . . a day of 
the trumpet and alarm, agiunst the fortified cities, and agunst the high 
battlements . . . and their blood shall he poured out as dust, and their 
1 See p. 178. • 1. 103-106. 
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iSeah as dung. . . . And he will stretch out hia hand agtunst the north, 
and destroy Assyria, and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like 
the wilderness. And herds shall lie down in the midst of her, all the 
beasts of the nations : both the pelican and the porcupine shall lodge in 
the capitals thereof ; their voice shall dng in the windows ; desolation 
shall be in the thresholds : for he hath lud bare the cedar-work. This 
is the joyous city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, 
and there is none beddee me : how is she become a desolatJon, a place for 
beasts to lie down in I every one that passeth by her ehaSl hiss, and 
wag hia hand.' 

Since the book was evidently, on other grounds, written not long 
before the Deuteronomic reform, it was probably the Scythian 
invaraon that su^ested the form in which doom was threatened, 
if this invasion was not indeed an influential element in the circum- 
stances calling forth the prophecy. 

The religious and moral conditions pictured by the prophet 
seem the aftermath of the great heathen reaction of the seventh 
century. 

And I will stretch out my hand upon Judah, and upon all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ; and I will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, and 
the name of the Chemarim with the priests ; and them that worship the 
host of heaven upon the housetops ; and them that worship, that swear to 
Jehovah and swear by Malcam ; and them that are turned back from 
fcUowtng Jehovah; and those that have not sought Jehovah, nor in- 
quired after him. 

Woe to her that is rebellioae and polluted I to the oppreadng city I 
She obeyed not the voice; she received not correction; she trusted not 
in Jehovah ; she drew not near to her Qod. Her princes in the midst of 
her are roaring lions ; her judges are evening wolves ; they leave notlung 
till the morrow. Her prophets are light and treacherous persons; her 
priests have profaned the sanctuary, they have done violence to the law. 
Jehovah In the midst of her is righteoua ; he will not do iniquity ; every 
morning doth he bring his justice to light, he faileth not ; but the unjust 
knoweth no shame.* 

Zephaniah's theme is the day of the Lord, a day of darkness and 
gloom, a day of the trumpet and alarm. It will be recalled that 
Amos was the first to picture the day of the Lord as darkness and 

' Zeph&niah i »-»■ t, "* ". "^ 2 "-". • Zephaniah 1 •-*, 3 >*•. 
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not light. Zephaniah waa familiar with the prophetic writing 
of the previous century, and applied their teachings to the condi- 
tions of his own generation. 

Not far from the time when Zephaniah gave his brief message, 
a far greater than he became conscious of the prophet's task as his 
divinely appointed destiny. The later record of the inner expe- 
rience forms the first chapter of our book of Jeremiah. It lacks 
the majestic quality of Isaiah's inaugural vi«on, in which pro- 
found yet typical inner experience was so impresavely pictured. 
Jeremiah's account is pven in the simplest form. It begins : — 

Now the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Before I formed 
thee in the belly I knew thee, and before thou earnest forth out of the 
womb I sanctified thee ; I have appointed thee a prophet unto the oationa. 
Then said I, Ah, Lord Jehovah 1 behold, I know not how to speak ; for 
I am a child. But Jehovah B«ud unto me, Say not, I am a child ; for to 
whomsoever I shall send thee thou ehalt go, and whatsoever I Bhall oom- 
mand thee thou shalt speak.' 

The description becomes more impressive as it goes on. 

Be not afnud because of them ; for I am with thee to deliver thee, suUt 
Jehovah. Then Jehovah put forth his hand, and touched my mouth ; 
and Jehovah said unto me, Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth : 
see, I have this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, 
to pluck up and to break down and to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant.* 

This is followed by the account of two ^anbolic visions, the 
first of which is far from impressive to us. 

Moreover the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what 
seeet thou? And I said, I see a rod of an ahnond-tree. Then said 
Jehovah unto me, Thou hast well seen : for I watch over my word to per- 
form it.* 

The only significance of the almond-tree rod seems to be that 
pointed out by the revisers in their notes, which indicate the 
play upon the word "watching" in "almond tree" — shokedh, 
shakedh. Agun we are reminded that such plays were not the 
trivial matters with the Hebrews that they are with us.* 

> Jereiniah 1 •■'. * Jeremiah 1 •■'•. ■Jeremiah 1 """. 

* The Puritans practised plays upoa names in the most serious oonne<y 
tions. "When Uie Rev. Samuel Stone, the suooesBor of Thomas Hookra 
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The next TtsioD, that of the boiling caldron with ita face from 
the north, has more of inherent significance. 

And the word of Jehovah came unto me the second time, saying, What 
seest thou? And I said, I see a boiling caldron; and the face thereof 
is from the north. Then Jehovah stud unto me. Out of the north evil 
shall break fortii upon all the inhabitants of the land. For, lo, I will 
call an the families of the kii^oms of the north, aaiih Jehovah; and 
they shall come, and they shall set every one his throne at the entrance 
of the gatee of Jersualem, and against all the walls thereof round about, 
and against all the dties of Judah. And I will utter my judgments 
against them touching tdl thdr wickedness, in that they have forsaken 
me, and have burned incense unto other gods, and worshipped the works 
of thdr own hands.' 

As in the case of the opening paragraph, this rises to greater power 
toward the close, where Jehovah is represented encouraging 
Jeremiah to the greatness of his mission. 

Thou therefore gird up thy Loins, and arise, and ^>eak unto them aQ 
that I command thee : be not diemayed at them, leat I (Usmay thee before 
them. For, behold, I have made thee this day a fortified city, and an 
iron pillar, and brazen walls, against the whole land, t^tunst the kings (rf 
Judah, agiunst the princes thereof, against the priests thereof, and agiunst 
the people of the land. And they shall fight against thee; but they 
sh^ not prevdl against thee : for I am with thee, B»th Jehovah, to deliver 
thee.* 

On the whole, Jeremiah's opening vision gives small promise of 
originality of thought or power of expression, and suggests little 
of strong or attractive personality. Amos, Micah, and Isaiah are 
men of strength who must do great work despite their defects ; 
Hosea is from the hrst a man of fire, capable of the most intense 
love, but one who must learn patience through the strength of his 

at Hartford, died in 1663, his oolleogues vied with one another in their 
fervid appreciations of his virtues. He was oompared to the stone which 
Jaoob set up and called Eben-ezer, and alao the atone with which David 
■lew Goliath ; he was termed 

'Whetstone, that edgefy'd th' obtusest mind; 
Loadstone, that drew the iron heart unkind.' " 

— W. E. Simonds, HUtory o} American Lileratwe, p. 33. 
n I u-i»_ ■ Jeremiah 1 """. 
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burning love. Jeremiah appears cniBhed at the thoi^ht of re- 
sponBibility; to be one driven to his work by a relentless sense 
that it is his work. He will never love the struggle nor greet his 
fate with a shout ; yet under his shrinking exterior, there is resist- 
less conviction that he has been predestined before birth to do a 
great work. Jeremiah will never do his work in spite of his 
defect; he is not a man like his great predecessors in whom 
"the defects of his virtues" are obvious. Rather he is a supreme 
example of the possibilities of one who possesses the virtues of his 
defects ; it was the very tenacity of his weakness that made 
Jeremiah an original force in the upward progress of humanity. 

In the heading of the book, the first date is given as the thirteenth 
year of Joeiah's reign, that is, 626 B.C. We can follow Jeremiah's 
activities for full forty years after that time, until after the down- 
fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. It is not impossible that the Scythian 
invasion may have been the immediate occasion for the opening 
of his ministry as well as that of Zephaniah. The picture of the 
boiling caldron may well have been su^ested by this. 

Very probably we are to find the earliest of Jeremiah's recorded 
sermons in chapter 2. One is here strongly reminded of Hosea ; 
the address opens with his thought of Israel as Jehovah's bride 
in the wilderness.' 

And the word of Jehovah came to me, saying, Go, and cry in the ears 
(rf Jerusalem, saying. Thus sutb Jehovah, I remember for thee the kind- 
nesB of thy youth, the love of thine espousals ; how thou wentest after 
me in the wilderness, in a. land that was not sown. Israel was holiness 
unto Jehovah, the first-fruits of his increase : all that devour him shall 
be held guilty ; e^dl shall come upon them, saith Jehovah.' 

Brutish insensibility to the divine care and guidance has been 
the attitude of the people. 

Hear ye the word of Jehovah, O house of Jacob, and all the families of 
the house of Israel; Thus saith Jehovah, What unrighteousness have 
your fathers found In me, that they are gone far from me, and have walked 
after vanity, and are become vain 7 Neither said they, Where is Jehovah 
that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, that led us through the 
wilderness, through a land of deserts and of pits, throt^h a land of drought 
and of the shadow of death, through a land that none passed through, and 
> CompAre Hosea 2 '*^. ■ Jeremiah 2 >-*. 
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iriiere no man dwelt ? And I brought you into a plentiful land, to eat the 
fruit thereof and the goodneea thereof ; but when ye entered, ye defiled 
my land, and made my heritage an abomination.^ 

The prieete, rulers, and prophets have been faithless. 

The priestB sud not. Where is Jehovah? and they that handle the 
law knew me not : the rulers also tran^preesed og^nst me, and the prophets 
propheaed by Baal, and walked after things that do not profit.* 

The husband's pleading is tender though searchii^, with its 
appeal to the common conduct of the nations which do not change 
their gods, though they be no gods at all. 

Wherefore I will yet contend with you, saith Jdkovah, and with your 
children's children will I contend. For pass over to the ialee of Kittim, 
and see ; and send unto Kedar, and consider diligently ; and see if there 
hath been such a thing. Hath a nation duraged its gods, which yet are 
no gods ? but my people have changed thdr glory for that whic3i doiJi 
not profit.* 

Suddenly the figurative representation of God as the husband 
who cares bountifully for his bride is changed to that of a fountam 
of living waters contrasted to broken cisterns that cannot hold even 
their stale, stored-up waters. Again, Israel is a beast of burden, 
whose yoke has been broken, a choice vine planted that has de- 
generated into an alien vine, a young camel galloping umlessly,* 
a wild ass of the wilderness, a detected thief. Isaiah himself 
could scarcely heap figure upon figure in more rapid succession; 
yet, as is usually the case with Isaiah, the total effect is not confus- 
ing. If the reader is alert, he finds each changii^ figure flashing 
its ray of light upon Israel's character and conduct. 

Be astonished, ye heavens, at this, and be horribly afrdd, be ye 
very desolate, saith Jehovah. For dqt people have committed two 
evils : they have fors^ten me, the fountun of living waters, and hewed 
them out dstems, broken cisterns, that can bold no water. 

Is Israel a servant? is he a home-bom slave? why is he become a 
prey? The young lions have roared upon him, and yelled; and they 
have made his land waste : his cities are burned up, without inhabitant. 



h 2 *~'. ' Jeremiah 2 '. * Jeremiah 2 ^ 

' Literally, twisting herself, entangling hw ways. 
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The childreD also of Memphis and Tahpanhea hare brokea the crown 
of tiiy head. Hast thou not procured this unto thysdf, in that thou 
hast forsaken Jehovah thy God, when he led thee by the way 7 And 
now what hast thou to do in the way to Egypt, to drink the waiea (d 
the SHhor 7 or what haet thou to do in the way to Assyria, to drink ttid 
waters of the River? Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy 
backslidingB shall reprove thee : know therefore and see that it is an evil 
thing and a bitter, that thou hast forsaken Jehovah thy God, and that 
my fear is not in thee, suth the Lord, Jehov&h of hosts. 

For of old time I have broken thy yoke, and burst thy bonds ; and 
thou audst, I will not serve ; for upon every high hill and under every 
green tree thou didst bow Uiyself, playing the harlot. Yet I had planted 
thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed : how then art thou turned into the 
degenerate branches of a fordgn vine unto me 7 For though thou wash 
tiiee with lye, and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked 
before me, saith the Lord Jehovah. How canst thou say, I am not defiled, 
I have not gone after the Baalim 7 see thy way in the valley, know what 
thou hast done; thou art a swift dromedary traveling her ways; a 
wild ass used to the wilderness, that snufieth up the wind in her detail ; in 
her oceadoD who can turn her away 7 all they that seek her will not weary 
themselves ; in her month Uiey shall find her. Withhold thy foot from 
being unshod, and thy throat from thirst. But thou sudst, It is in viun; 
no, for I have loved strangers, and after them will I go. 

As the thief is ashamed when he is found, so is the house of Israel 
ashamed; they, their kings, tiieir princes, and their priests, and th^ 
prophets; who say to a stock, Thou art my father; and to a stone, 
Thou hast broi^t me forth : for they have turned thdr back unto me, 
and not th^ face ; but in the time of their trouble they will say. Arise, and 
save us. But where are thy gods that thou hast made thee 7 let them 
arise, if they can save thee in the time of thy trouble : for according to the 
number of thy cities are thy gods, Judah.' 

The literary promise of the openii^ chapter was not great, 
but the address of chapter 2 tells ua that another poet-prophet 
has arisen in Israel. The thought of God's tender care and ot 
Israel's wanton insensibility to hia love, so effectively expanded 
in I&u&h's great arraignment (chapter 1), is again presented in 
an oriipnal and effective form. 

The four chapters following are most naturally assigned to the 

earlier years of Jeremiab's preaching, before 621, when the prophet 

1 Jeraniah 2 i*^. 
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must Btill have been a comparatively young man. In these early 
addresses one discovers that the young man, like Zephaniah, had 
been a diligent student of the earlier prophets, but finds, as yet, 
no great, new contributions to the prophetic interpretation of 
life. 

Clearly, Jeremiah's spirit is most closely akin to that of Hosea. 
He does not merely adopt and repeatedly use Hoeea's character- 
istic Qgare ; he has genuinely entered into Hosea's interpretation 
of life. He, too, sees that it is insenaibility to the goodness of 
God that is the root troub e with Israel — nothing purely eirter- 
nal. They do not know God; this is the fundamental lack. 
He cries out in God's name : For my people is foolish, they have 
not known me ; they are sottish children, and they have none 
miderstanding ; they are wise to do evil, but to do good they 
have no knowledge. 

Hosea first learned the lesson through the death he died when 
he found that the one to whom he had ffvea tus unboimded love 
was incapable of understanding or caring. Jeremiah's tender, 
sensitive heart made him able, even in the years of his immaturity, 
before be had come to his own life, to understand the significance 
of Hosea's truth. He, too, saw God desiring soul union and 
communi<m with hia people as a true husband or father, and saw 
his people absolutely unresponsive to this yearning love. 

As we read Jeremiah's early sermons and feel the voice and heart 
of Hosea on every page, we may note also the message of Amos 
and Isaiah, spoken once again with hardly less of strength and 
poetic power than in its original form. Injustice to the weak in 
the law court ; riches gained through oppression and dishonesty ; ^ 
the divine judgment threatened through a nation from afar;* 
yet a remnant to be spared ;* sacrifices hateful to God ;* glossing 
over of evil, crying peace, peace when there is no peace* — in all 
these and many other notes that we catch in Jeremiah's earlier 
discourses, we may recc^uize the influence of the masters over 
whose recorded messages he must have pored and pondered, listen- 
mg to the voices of the past, in the barren years of his youth, 
when no prophet spoke publicly. Yet throughout these early 
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sermons, Jeremiah's voice is no mere echo, eveo though hia own 
distinctive mess^e has not yet shaped itself. 

An individual note which we catch m these chapters, and which 
we shall come to recognize as a distinctive mark of Jeremiah's 
personahty, is the inner compulsion to give his message of plucking 
up and breaking down. 

For thus hath Jehovah of hosts said : 

Hew down treee and oast up a mound against Jerusalem. 

This 18 the faithless citjr ; there ia only oppression in her midst. 

As a fountain keepeth fresh its waters, bo she keepeth fresh her wui^ed- 

Acts of violence and oppiesnon are heard in her ; 

Before me continu^y are wounds and blows. 

Receive instruction, O Jerusalem, lest I be alienated from thsa ; 

Lest I make thee a desolation, an uninhabited land. 

Thus sEuth Jehovah of hosts: 

Glean thoroughly, as a vine, the remnant of Israel, 

Put forth again your hand as a grape gatherer toward the young vines. 

To whom shall I speak and testify that they may hear? 

Behold, their ear is uncircumciaed and they cannot hearken ; 

Behold, the word of Jehovah has become to them a reproach, they have no 

pleasure in it. 
Therefore I am full of the wrath of Jehovah ; I am weary of resbr^ning 

myself. 
I must pour it out upon the children in the street and upon the aasemUy 

of young men. 
For boUi the husband and the wife shall be taken, the aged and him that 

is advanced in years. 
And their houses shall be turned over to others, their fields to robbers ; 
For &om the least even to the great«st of them, each greedily robe. 
And from the prophet even to the priest each deals deceitfully.' 

This is akin to the relentless conviction noted in connection with 
the inaugural viMon. 

We imagine Amos almost exulting in hts message of doom, his 
sense of justice is so dominant; Isaiah's doom and hope sweep on 
in majestic current, splendid, but cold at times, or else again, a 

'Jeremiah 6 *~". Translation of C. F. Kent, in Sermont, BjnaOet, 
arid ApocalypttB of /aroeTs ProphO*, p. 184. 
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conBumiitg fire ; never restrained by tender sympathy ; Jeremiah 
would not utter words that separate him from the understanding 
and companionship of everyday men, but a burning fire within 
compels him to be a prophet against hia will. 

Understanding, as Jeremiah does, that the transformation of 
society is inwardly conditioned, its purification seems hopeless 
even to the young man. 

They are all grievous revolters, going about with slanders ; 
They are brass and iron ; they all of them deal corruptly. 
The bdlows blow fiercely ; the lead is consumed of the fire : 
In TUD do they go on refining ; for the wicked are not plucked away. 
Befuse silver shall men call them, because Jehovah hath rejected them.* 

The preaching of Jeremiah and Zephaniah must have helped 
prepare the way for the reform of Josiah, undertaken five years 
after the be^pnning of Jeremiah's ministry. What part, if any, 
these prophets may have taken in the actual reform movement is 
a question that we cannot solve. In the history of Josiah's reign, 
as given in Kings, no mention is made of either prophet, and no 
internal evidence leads to the dating of any of their extant mes- 
sages in the period of the Deuteronomic reform, except the passage 
of Jeremiah II'-*. 

The word that came to Jeremiah from Jehovah, saying, Hear ye the 
words of this covenant, and eipeak unto the men of Judah, and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem ; and s^ thou unto them, Thus sail^ Jehovah 
the God of Israel : Cursed be the man that heareUi not the words of this 
covenant, which I commanded your fathers in the day that I brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the iron furnace, saying, 
Obey my voice, and do them, acconUng to all which I conunand you : 
so shall ye be my people, and I will be your God ; that I may establish 
the oath which I sw&re unto your fathers, to ^ve them a land flowing with 
milk and honey, as at this day. "HieD answered I, and siud, Amen, 
Jehovah. 

And Jehovah add unto me. Proclaim aQ these words in the dtiee of 
Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem, sajnng. Hear ye the words of this 
covenant, and do them. For I earnestly protested unto your fathers in 
the day that I brought them up out of the land of Egypt, even unto this 
d^, liong early and protesting, saying. Obey my voice. Yet they obeyed 

• Jeremiah 5 "^'. 
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not, nor inclined their ear, but walked every one in the etubbonmesa ot 
their evil heart : therefore I brought upon them all the words of Ihia 
ooveoant, which I commanded tiixxa to do, but they did them not. 

This aeemB like an account of Jeremiah's preaching Deuteronomy 
in Jerusalem and the cities of Judah. The reference to the 
covenant commanded the fathers in the day that they were brought 
up out of the laud of E^ypt and to the curse upon him that hears 
not the words of this covenant seems to refer to Deuteronomy. 

If the passage be rightly interpreted and authentic, Jeremiah 
entered into the reform of Josiab and became a preacher of Deu- 
teronomy. To some, the thotight that the prophet Jeremiah, 
with bis insight into the inner conditions of true reform, took 
such part in this religious reform by royal authority is absurd. 
On the other hand it seems that Jeremiah might be glad to see 
the temptations connected with the local high places diminished 
by their deetruction, and there is assuredly much in the book of 
Deuteronomy in its appeal to the love of God and remembrance of 
his past mercies that is in closest accord with the early preaching 
of Jeremiah.* In the large amount of discourse and biographical 
material from Jeremiah there is almost no other dear reference 
to the Deuteronomic reform. Either the prophet's activity was 
rather small in this connection, or, when he caused his memoirs 
to be written, after Josiah's death, he did not care to retain much 
that concerned this period of his life. It is cert^ that in the 
later years of his ministry he fully understood the temporary 
character of a reform based on exhortation to obey the law. 

We know almost nothing of Jeremiah's activity during the years 
from 621 till Josiah's death in 609. They were years of peace 
and prosperity such as Judah had not known for more than a 
century, and they were years in which the nation, at least out- 
wardly, was observing a law which combined much that was best 
in the priestly and prophetic elements of its religion. 

At the close of this period, the movements of the great nations 
once more began to affect the little Judean state. The Medea 
from the northeast of Assyria, and the Chaldeans on the south, 

'Even though the narrative of 11 '-' m»y not have been written at 
Jeremiah's diotation, it ma; Etill contain an authentic tradition. 
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were renewii^ their attacks on Nineveh, whose territory had been 
BO ravaged by the Scythians a few years brfore. This in itself could 
bring only satisfaction to the Hebrews ; the foe that had so merci- 
lessly oppressed is now about to receive the wages of cruel ambition. 
The brief prophecy of Nabum shows bow one prophet, who 
believed in the righteous vengeance of Jehovah, welcomed the 
prospect of Nineveh's fall. "I will break his yoke from off thee 
and will burst thy bonds in sunder,"* he cries. With a riot of 
lurid color, he paints the si^e and downfall of Nineveh, as thoi^ 
already accomplished, that den of the lions:and feeding place of 
the young lions, where the lion and the lioness walked, the lion's 
whelp, and none made them afraid.* Within the city, 

In the streets, the chariots are mad ; 

Tbey niBh to and fro in the squares. 

Thai appearance is as torches ; 

As liglit.ningH they dart. 

The beffl^;eTB are without the city; 

They haste to its wall. 

The mantlet is prepared. 

The river gates are opened, 

The palace crumbles.' 

The prophet hears, with inner ear, the actual din of the siege 
and reports with words that echo it to-day. 

Sound of whip and sound of rattling wheel. 

And gallopiog horse, and bounding chariot. 

Horseman mounting. 

And flame of sword, and flash of spear. 

Many slain ; a mass of corpses ; 

And no end to the carcasses. 

They stumble on the carcaeeee.* 

Ironically Nahum calls upon the Assyrians to pr^iare for the 
siege: — 

Draw thee water for the siege; strengthen thy fortresses; go mto the 
day, and tread the mortar ; make strong the brickkiln.* 
Then he triumphantly promises them: — 

•Nahuml". »2'». ■2<». *Z*^. '3". 
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There bIiaII the fire devour thee ; the sword shall cut thee oS ; it shall 
devour thee hke the canker-wonn : nuke thyself many as the canker- 
worm ; make thyself many as the locust.* 

Nabum was unexcelled as a word pamter. It is possble to make 
this sweepini; statement, thoi^ he has left us only a tract of five 
pages. 

The first chapter has no definite references to Nineveh; it is 
a general song of pruse to the avenging Jehovah. It shows some 
aigns of having been designed originally aa an alphabetic poem, 
tbe successive lines beginning with the letters of the alphabet in 
order. Though the text seems to be in much confusion, it is clear 
that it was an efTective psalm. It probably b^an, 

A requiting God ia Jehovah ; 
He avengeth and ia lord of wrath. 
In wind and storm is his way, 
And clouds are the dust of his feet. 
He rebuketh the sea, and dries it, 
And all rivers he makes run dry.* 

Whether this psalm was written by Kahum as a prelude to his 
more specific prophecy or was prefixed by some other hand as an 
impropriate introduction to his brief discourse, we cannot say. 
In any case, Nahum adds nothing to the body of prophetic truth 
and reaches only the lower levels of the common thought. With ' 
the sin and real needs of his people he does not deal. The ^>- 
proacliiag downfall of the cruel enemy, that had obliterated the 
northern nation and held the southern long in vassalage, as the 
act of a requiting God fills his vision. 

In Egypt, the Pharaoh was anticipating the partition oi the 
Assyrian domain, and so he marched across Palestine, on his way 
to the Euphrates to annex aa much as he m^ht be able. Josiah, 
who had assumed the rule over the old northern territory since 
the Assyrian domination had been relaxed, disputed the passage 
of the f^yptians and encountered them near where the great 
battle had been foi^t in Deborah's day. The Pharaoh was 
victorious, and Judah's noble king met his death. 

1 3 !■. ■ Translation based on the revised text of Eittel, Bib. HA. 



CHAPTER XIV 

NABfiA.nVB WBITIHa FBOU THB TIUB OF AUOB TO THE PUBLICA- 
TION OF DEDTEBONOMT 

(750 to 6B1 B.C.) 

Ltferabt amtlyais has undertaken to show that many parts of 
the great Judean History of Antiquity, discussed in Chapter V 
as the product of the ninth century B.C., could not have been 
written quite as early as that time. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in the view that this great narrative was revised and 
enlarged from time to time ; indeed, our knowledge of the history 
of Old Testament literature and <rf other ancimt literatures makes 
it highly probable that such was the case. Ancient historical 
narratives grew, not only by being brought down to date and 
extended backward, but by the insertion of kindred material as it 
came to light. 

The purpose of the present volume does not make it desirable to 
follow the delicate and often uncertain analysis of the Judean 
history into the earlier and later strands. If called upon to name 
a date for the actual completion of the Judean history, it will be 
in the middle of the seventh century rather than in the ninth, 
yet the later work is merely supplementary, and it is better to 
think of the Judean history as the literary product of the ninth 
century, when it took shape and character. 

Much the same may be said concemmg the Ephraimite History 
of Antiquity. It had taken definite form before the middle of the 
e^tb century and yet it too was largely supplemented during the 
next one hundred years. How this could have gone on after the 
downfall of Northern Israel it is difficult to see, except as we recall 
the probability that during the twenty years of anarchy preceding 
721 B.C., many fmthful worshippers of Jehovah took refuge in 
Judah.' Literary analysis certainly seems to find satisfactory evi- 
1 See Chapter LX, p. 138. 
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deace that the great Ephrumite history contmued to grow for tfaree- 
quarteiB of a century after the fall of Samaria and the partial repop- 
ulation ol its territory with heathen peoples. This growth was 
probably the work of those who took refuge in Judah before or 
after the faU of Samaiia. 

The revision of the two great histories was checked only by the 
compilation of the two into one. This seems to have occurred 
about the third quarter of the seventh century b.c., in the latter 
part of the re^ of Mauasseh or early part of that of Jod^, not 
long before the publication (rf Deuteronomy. Apparently the 
writer of Deuteroncnny 5-1 1 had before htm both this composite 
work and the separate Ephr^mite history.' The compilation 
generally made the Judean history the framework and inwove the 
Ephraimite material with this. Only the Judean history was 
sviulable for the pre-Abramic period. With the promise of the 
land of Canaan to Abram the first material from the Ephraimite 
history appears. Here the method <A the compiler was close 
interweaving of the two accounts. From the Judean history fol- 
lowed the story of the birth of Ishmael and flight of Hagar, the 
visit of the angels, promise of Isaac, the destruction <rf Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the incestuous origin of Moab and Ammfm. Then, 
from the Ephraimite history was taken the story of Abraham's 
sojourn in Gerar with the taking of Sarah by king Abimelech — 
the story so like that of the Egyptian sojourn recorded in the 
Judean history (Genesis 12 ^'^. Alter this follows the Ephraim- 
ite account of the driving out of Hagar and Ishma^, evidently 
a variant account of that already taken from the Judean histoiy. 
From the Ephraimite document comes also the principal narrative 
(tf the Beer-sheba covenant with Abimelech, although some 
elements from the Judean history appear here interwoven. The 
testily of Abraham in the matter of offerii^ Isaac was next 
inserted from the Ephraimite story, and thus the compilation went 
forward, sometimes with the two accounts of some events closely 
interwoven; sometimes with an incident or series of incidents 
taken out of one history, with no interwoven material from the 
other; sometimes with a narrative which is evidently a doublet of 
one taken from the other history, but with a different aettii^ and 
> See Comill, Inlroduetian Old TeitainerU, p. 140. 
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different details, mfiking it seem another incident. At times the 
hand of the editor who combined the two may be seen in connecting 
phrases, harmonistic changes, or even noticeable expansions. An 
example of the last is fomid in 22 i**^", 

Aa it is s^d to thia day, In the mount of Jehovah it shall be provided. 
And the angel of Jehovah called imto Abraham a second IJme out of heaven, 
and said, By myself have I sworn, saith Jehovah, because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in blesdng 
I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars 
of the heavens, and as the sand which ia upon the seaHshore; and thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies; and in thy seed shall all the nations 
(rf the earth be blessed ; because thou hast obeyed my voice. 

As the work goes forward, some parts show more independent 
work on the part of the editor than one finds in Genesis. Occa- 
sionally "the narrative is, with considerable skill, to some ext^it, 
'composed' on the basis of the sources" ; ^ but the portion of the 
history summarized above gives a iaii idea of the method of 
compiling followed in the composition of the great history of 
antiquity from the umon of the northern and southern documents. 

This composite narrative contained by far the larger part of 
our Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, and Judges, but it was 
still to pass through further editmg and compiling with another 
great document before it assumed the form in which it has come 
down to us. No one of the first six books of our Bible was as yet 
in anything like its present form when the central part of Deu- 
teronomy was published in 621 b.c. If this edition of the great 
prophetico-legal writii^ contained, as we have supposed, chapters 
5-26 and 28, though it lacked 1-4, 27, and 29-34, it was more 
nearly our present book than was any other book of the Hexateuch. 

When discussing the b^innings of connected prose writing, 
the early Saul stories, early David-Saul stories, and btories of 
David's court and family life were separated from the remainii^ 
material of 1 and 2 Samuel. There remain, after this analysis, 
lar^ portions of 1 Samuel and small parts of 2 Samuel, which offer 
puzzling problems for the literary critic. To some the material 
seems strongly influenced by Deuteronomy, and so to have taken 
1 Cornill, tfdrodvelion Old Teitammt, p. 139. 
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form after 621. On the other hand there appe&r marked aSnitiea 
to the Ephiaimite history of the earher centuries, and the view 
seems consistent that a lai^ part of this material is to be asso- 
ciated closely with the late portions of this history. It would then 
be BO nearly contemporary with Deuteronomy that it might 
naturally show many affinities without being directly influenced 
by Deuteronomy. We may therefore discuss the latest document 
used by the compiler of 1 and 2 Samuel as a product of the seventh 
century, written prior to the publication of Deuteronomy. 

In the early Saul st^es, Samuel iqipeared as a local seer who 
recogDized in Saul the possible leader of a united movement 
against Philistine domination. As a prophet, he anointed Saul 
and brought him into touch with the religio-patrioticenthusiasta, 
the sons of the prophets, who first appear in Israel's history at 
this crisis. Thus, in the cycle of stories which probably took . 
permanent form in Saul's tribe of Benjamin, Samuel appears as the 
enlightened patriot, to whose si^acity and private initiative the 
monarchy is due. Still, he is known to only a small part of Israel, 
and the popular acclaim is for Saul and David. The picture is 
simple, natural, and in harmony with the conditions of Israel as 
revealed in other early sources. 

Later tradition in Ephraim could not rest content with such a 
noble but relatively obscure r^e for this great representative of 
the tribe. So there grew up a Samuel tradition which made him 
a prophet, more like Elijah and Isuah in assumption of continued 
supervision over the throne, and, growing beyond this, even repre- 
sented him as a great military leader or judge who commanded 
a united Israel against the Philistinee before Saul was ever heard 
of, and who won such successes that the early stni^e of Saul 
is quite inexplicable, if oot wholly unnecesaary. 

Then came the word of Jehovah unto Samuel, saying, It repenteUi 
me that I have set up Saul to be king ; for he is turned back from following 
me, and hath not performed my oommandmenta. And Samuel was wroth; 
and he cried unto Jehovah all night. And Samuel rose early to meet 
Saul in the morning; and it was told Samuel, saying, Saul came to Car- 
mel, and, behold, he set him up a monument, and turned, and passed on, 
and went down to Gilgal. And Samuel came to Saul; and Saul sud 
unto him. Blessed be thou of Jehovah : I have perfomied the command- 
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ment of Jehovah. And Samuel stud, What meaneth then this bleating of 
the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear 7 And 
Saul s^d. They have brought them from the Amalekites: for the people 
spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto Jehovah 
thy God ; and the rest we have utterly destroyed. Then Samuel said unto 
Saul, Stay, and I will tell thee what Jehovah hath stud to me this night. 
And he said unto him, Say on. 

And Samuel said, Though thou wast little in thine own sight, wast thou 
not made the head of the tribes <rf Israel ? And Jehovah anointed thee 
long ovw Israel; and Jehovah sent thee on a journey, and s^d, Go, 
and utterly destroy the onners the Amidekites, and fight agiunst them until 
they be consumed. Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice of 
Jehovah, but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst that which was evil in the 
o^t of Jehovah 7 And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the 
voice of Jehovah, and have gone the way which Jehovah sent me, and 
have brought Agag the king of Amalek, and have utterly destroyed the 
Amalekites. But the people took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of 
the devoted things, to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God in Gilgal. And 
Samuel said. Hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to harken than the fat of rams. For rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as idolatry and teraphim. Because 
tbou hast rejected the word of Jehovah, he hath idso rejected thee from 
b^i% king. 

And Saul said unto Samuel, I have mnned ; for I have transgressed 
the ccHmnsndment of Jehovah, and thy words, because I feared the people, 
and obeyed their voice. 

And Samuel sfud. Gather all Israel to Mizpah, and I will pray for 
you unto Jehovah. And they gathered tt^ether to Mispah, and drew 
water, and poured it out before Jehovah, and fasted on that day, and 
Baid there. We have sinned against Jehovah. And Samuel judged the 
ehildren of Israel in Mizpah. And when the Philistines heard that 
the children of Israel were gaUiered together to Mizpah, the lords of 
the Philistines went up agiunst Israel. And when the children of Israel 
heard it, they were afr^d of the Philistines. And the children of Israel 
said to Samuel, Cease not to ciy unto Jehovah our God for us, that he 
will save us out of the hand of ^e Philistmea. And Samuel took a suck- 
ing lamb, and offered it for a whole bumtK>ffering unto Jehovah: and 
Samuel cried unto Jehovah for Israel ; and Jehovah answered him. And 
•e Samuel was offering up the bumtroffering, the PhilisUnes drew near to 
' 1 Samuel 15 •*^. 
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battle against Israel ; but Jehovah thundered with a great thunder on that 
day upon the Philistines, and discomfited them ; and they were Hmitten 
down before Israel. And the men of Israel went out of Miipoh, and 
pursued the Philistinea, and smote them, until tiiey came under 
Bethcar. 

Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpah and Sh^ and 
called the name of it Ebeneser, saying, Hitherto hath Jehovah helped 
us. So the Philistines were BiU>dued, and they came no mote within 
the border of Israel: and the hand of Jehovah was agunst the Philistines 
all the days of Samuel. And the cities which the Philistines had taken 
from Israel were restored to Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath ; and the 
border thereof did Israel deliver out of the hand of the Ptulisttnes. Ajid 
there was peace between Israel and the Amorites. 

And Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life. And he went from 
year to year in rircuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mispah ; and he judged 
Israel in all those places. And his return was to Ramah, for there was his 
house; and there he judged Israel; and he built there an altar unto 
Jehovah.' 

Samuel looms large in this later tradition of his own tribe, 
but his work is for less truly noble and significant than in the 
early Saul story. No longer ia he the real founder of the mon- 
archy, a true prophet and patriot whose enlightened vision sees the 
need of his generation, who is able, in his own obscure place, to 
direct the rising tide of popular dissatisfaction into channeb that 
make possible independence of Philistia and a united kingdom, 
and that advance the people far toward the possibility of ultimate 
monotheistic religion. 

In the later tradition, he is a highly successful ruler, de^ly 
opposed to the establishment of a formal monarchy, himself de 
facto king. After a special revelation from God, he giives assent 
to the selection of a kii^, but warns the people of dreadful evils 
to follow their folly. This was a view of the monarchy natural 
for those whose vision was filled by its evils developed under 
Solomon, Ahab, and the succession of assasan kings who ruled 
Israel after the death of Jeroboam II. With a longer perspective, 
we cannot question that the monarchy was a great blesang to 
Israel, in contrast with the loose tribal organization and rude 
conditions that preceded. The genuine Samuel of the early 
• 1 Samuel 7 •-". 
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tnuUtion ao recognized it, and, as a true prophet, worked with the 
best available human instrumeats and made it possible. 

Not only ia the Samuel of the later history less noble and Mb 
work less significant, the narratives themselves lack much of the 
charm of those of the earUer day. This later Samuel document 
is, from the literary point of view, a transition one between the 
great age of stories and the era when prose writers are to be 
dominated by hard-and-fast theories of how things must have 
happened in accordance with certun theolo^cal dogmas. The 
new tendency has not reached its development in the later Samuel 
stories, which have much of the naturalness and beauty of the 
earlier age, yet a cold, withering hand is laid upon literature when 
stories are no longer told for their simple human interest, but to 
illufitrate and teach certain theories. 

In the earlier stories, a childlike fsuth in God's guidance of 
human afffurs and a sound moral sense gave moral and religious 
agnificance to the narratives without, as we have so often noted, 
any obtrumon of the lesson. In these later Samuel stories, a 
developed and formal theory of God's control of human affairs 
is already in evidence. Deep earnestness and conviction lend 
their dignity to the literature, but one who looks at the narrative 
purely from the hterary point of view feels the change. It is 
especially noticeable in the barren and unnatural story of Samuel's 
victory over the Philistines and the long account of the rejec- 
tion of Saul, both of which were printed above. The elabo- 
rate discourse attributed to Samuel is another example. It 



And Samuel aud unto all Israel, Behold, I have hearkened unto your 
voice in all that ye said unto me, and have made a king over you. And 
now, behold, the king walketh before you ; and I am old and grayheaded ; 
and, behold, my eons are with you and I have walked before you from 
my youth unto this day. Here I am : witness against me before Jehovah, 
and, before his anointed : whose ox have I taken ? or whose ass have I 
taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom I have oppressed? or of 
whose hand have I taken a ransom to blind mine eyes therewith ? and I 
will restore it you. And they said, Thou hast not defraudest us, nor op- 
pressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any man's hand. And he 
eud unto them, Jehovah is witness against you, and his anointed is witness 
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this day, that ye have not found aught m my hand. And they said, He 
18 witness. 

And Samuel said unto the people, It is Jehovah that appointed Moees 
and Aaron, and that broi^ht your fathers up out of the land of Egypt. 
Now therefore stand still, that I may plead with you before Jehovah con- 
cerning all the righteous acts of Jehovah, which he did to you and to your 
fathers. When Jacob was come into Egypt, and your f athera cried unto 
Jehovah, then Jehovah sent Moses and Aaron, who brought forth your 
fathers out of Egypt, and made them to dwell in tins place. But they 
forgat Jehovah thmr God; and he sold them into the hand of ^sera, 
captain of the host of Hazor, and into the hand of the Philistines, and into 
the hand of the king of Moab; and they fought agtunst them. And 
they cried unto Jehovah, and said, We have anned, because we have fOT- 
saken Jehovah, and have aerved the Baalim and the Ashtaroth: but 
now deliver us out of the hand of our enemies, and we will serve thee. 
And Jehovah aent Jerubbaal, and Sedan, and Jephthah, and Samuel, 
and delivered you out of the hand of your enemies on every aide ; and ye 
dwelt in safety.' 

In contrast to the quaHtiea represented in the more extreme 
examples cited, the story of the child Samuel is highly attractive, 
yet the swift movement of an earlier age haa disappeared, the 
dialogue is less natural than in earlier times, and the real working 
out of events is obscured by an artificial conception. 

And the child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah before Eli. And the 
word of Jehovah was precious in those days; there was no frequent 
viaon. And it came to pass at that time, when Eli was laid down in 
his place (now his eyes had b^^m to wax dim, eo that he could not see), 
and the lamp of God was not yet gone out, and Samuel was ]aid down to 
sleep, in the temple of Jehovah, where the ark of God was ; that Jehovah 
called Samuel: and he stud, Here am I. And he ran unto Eli, and sud, 
Here am I ; for thou calledst me. And he s^d, I called not ; lie down 
^ain. And he went and lay down. And Jehovah called yet again, 
Samuel. And Samuel arose and went to Eli, and sold, Here am I ; for 
thou calledst me. And he answered, I called not, my son; lie down 
again. Now Samuel did not yet know Jehovah, neither was the word of 
Jehovah yet revealed unto him. And Jehovah called S&muel again the 
third time. And he arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am I ; for thou 
calledst me. And Eli perceived that Jehovah had called the child. 
1 1 Samuel 12 i-u. 
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Therefore Eli s^d unto Samuel, Go, lie down : and it shall be, if he call 
thee, that thou ahalt say, Speak, Jehovah ; for th7 servant heareth. So 
Samuel went and lay down in lus place. 

And Jehovah came, and stood, and called as at other times, Samuel, 
Samuel. Then Samuel said, Speak ; for thy servant heareth. And J^ 
hovah sud to Samuel, Behold, I will do a thing in Israd, at which both 
the ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle. In that day I will per- 
form against Eli all that I have spoken conceming his house, from the 
begimipg even unto the end. For I have told him t^at I will judge his 
house for ever, for the iniquity which he knew, because lus sons did bring 
a curse upon themselves, and he restrained them not. And therefore 

1 have Bwom unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli's house shaU 
not be expiated with eaciifice nor offering for ever. 

And Samuel lay until the morning, and opened the doors of tiie house 
of Jehovah. And Samuel feared to show EU the vimon. Then Eli 
called Samuel, and said, Samuel, my son. And he said, Here am I. 
And he said. What is the thing that Jehovah hath spoken unto thee 7 I 
pray thee, hide it not from me : God do so to thee, and more also, if thou 
hide anything from me of all the things that he spake unto thee. And 
Samuel told liim every whit, and hid nothing from him. And he sud. It 
is Jehovah: let liim do what seemeth him good.' 

It ia imposEdble to detennine how bood the later Samuel history 
was compiled with the earlier groups of stories. Possibly they 
were inwoven almost immediately. If this ia the case, the death 
of David, now recorded In 1 Eii^, was included in the com- 
porate work and the miscellaneous material of 2 Samuel 21-24, 
which interrupts the dramatic story of David's court and family 
life, was inserted in its present place by the later editors who 
compiled the books of Kings and gave the finishing touches to 
Samuel. In the composition the material was so arranged that 
the later picture, representing Samuel as the recognized leader of 
all Israel, was given priority, and quite obscured the earher and 
nobler picture of the true founder of the Hebrew kingdom. 

The earlier and later groups of stories are combined with only 
very slight haimonistic touches until the summary of David's reign, 

2 Samuel 8. From this point forward the early narrative of 
David's court and family life stands almost without alteration 
or interruption. 

' 1 Samuel 3 '"". 



CHAPTER XV 

PBOPHBCT FBOU THE DEATH OF JOSIAH TO THB BXILH 

Joreinifth, H&bslikuk 

{608 to 686 B.C.) 

AiTER the death of Josiah the kingdom fell temporarily under 
the sway of Egypt, and Pharaoh-Necho decided which of the Judean 
princes should rule aa vassal king. The ruler selected, Jehoiakim, 
was distinctly hostile to the spirit and policy of his father ; his 
reign was marked by the backrush of all the heathen practices 
which had been driven out. I^ypt remuned suzerain only four 
or five years, and then the Babylonian Nebuchadrezzar, who had 
defeated the Egyptians in a decisive battle, becune ruler of 
Palestine. For a time Jehoiakim pud tribute, but after a few 
years, trusting to Egypt for help, he undertook to throw off the 
Babylonian rule. Jehoiakim himself died in time to escape the 
consequences of his folly, and his son ruled only three months 
when the Babylonian army was before Jerusalem. The new 
king, surrendering at discretion, was earned a prisoner to Babylon. 
With him were taken 10,000 men, berades women and children, the 
flower of the little state — nobles, soldiers, and skilled artisans. 
Thus the partial exile began in 507 b.c. In Jerusalem an uncle of 
the captive king, a son of Josiah, was placed upon the throne by 
the Babylonians. Matters went from bad to worse in the govern- 
ment of the little devastated state, where the new rulers attributed 
their exemption from deportation to the special favor of God, and, 
after a few years, refused the Babylonian tribute. Jerusalem stood 
a long siege, but in 586 B.C. the city was captured, plundered, and 
razed to the ground; the brief, impressive statement in Einga 
is: — 

And he burnt the house of Jehovah, and the king's bouse ; and aU 
the houses of Jerusalem, even every great man's house burnt he with 
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fire. And all the ann; of the Chaldeans, that were with the captain of 
the guard, brake down the walls of Jerusalem round about.' 
A few thousand more were now deported to Babylonia, so that in all, 
men, women, and children, there must have been some 50,000 
Judeans in that distant region. There were now three chief 
centres of Jewish population, for many had fled to Egypt in the 
troublous times, and many, laigely the peasantry, were left in 
Judea. 

We have fuller information concerning the experiences of Jere- 
iniah, during the next twenty-three years aiter t^e death of Josiah, 
than in the case of any other of the Old Testament prophets. His 
teachings during this period have been preserved mingled with a 
large amount of biographical and historical information. It is 
possible, therefore, to gather from the book of Jeremiah a vivid 
picture of the inner and outer life of the prophet and the intimate 
life of Jerusalem during the years 608 to 586. The impresEdon of 
these things quite overshadows the sermons themselves which 
geno^y lack the literary power found in the addresses of the 
aghth-century prophets. Jeremiah's significance Ues in the 
insight which he reached in the later years of his ministry, and this 
inaght we are able to appreciate as we follow him through the in- 
ner and outer struggles incident to the time of his nation's downfall. 

We may see him in the temple court, warning the worshippers 
who have come thither from the cities of Judah, or at the temple 
gate denouncii^ the confidence of those who trust in the sanctuary 
while they are guilty of moral and religious wrongs ; we may see 
him going to the palace to address king and nobles, or follow him 
to the potter's house, where he will learn a lesson as he watches 
the workman change his plan for the particular vessel to be made, 
or again we may go out with him to the valley of the son of Hinnom 
by the east gate, whither he goes to shiver in pieces an earthen 
vessel, before a gaping crowd. His striking sermon of judgment, 
preached on this occasion, gave excuse for the ruler of the temple 
to put Jeremiah in the public stocks, in the gate of Benjamin, 
which was by the house of the Lord. 

In the case of most prophets who delivered their message orally, 
aa Jeremiah did his, we are left to infer how it came to be written 
"2KingB26"». 
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dowD. The confused state, for example, of la^ah's oracles strongly 
suggests that these were gathered by his discifdes, after his death ; 
the orderly arnuigemait of Amos's memoirs, on the other hand, 
makes it probable that he himself put the substance of his preach- 
ing into pennanent form, after returning from his Bethel misson. — 
All this is inference. In the case of Jeremiah we have a definite 
accoimt of his dictating to Baruch in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
what he had preached during the twenty-two years of his ministry. 
When King Jehoiakim contemptuously cut up and burned this 
precious book, Jeremiah had it rewritten and expanded by the 
addition of many like words.' 

This second and enlarged edition of Jeremiah's oracles must 
have contEuned the inaugural vision and early addresses, already 
discussed, and also the ori^nal discourses and narratives that 
connect themselves with the first four years of Jehoiakim's reign. 
The theme of this little roll was "Words against Israel, Judah, 
and all the nations";* Jehoiakim's reactionary reign certainly 
furnished ample occasion for oracles of this character. As we 
examine our present book of Jeremiah, a still later and greatly 
enlarged edition, it is impossible to determine always which 
discourses were delivered early enough in Jehoiakim's reign to be 
included in the original roll written in the fourth year ; probably 
a comparatively small amount of material outside of chapters 
1-17 belonged to this collection. 

Jeremiah's silence during the later years of Josiah's reign* is 
broken with his lament for King Jehoahaz or Shallum whom the 
people had chosen to succeed Josiah. Pharaoh-Necho carried the 
newly appointed king in bonds to Egypt, and Jeremiah would stay 
the mourning for the dead king with thought for this second national 
loss. 

Weep ye not for the dead ; nor mourn for him, ^ 

Weep sore for lum who has gone, for he shall not return, 
To see the laud of hia nativity.* 

Soon after Jehoiakim's reign is begun, Josiah's reform, with its 
destruction of the high places and enforcement of the law, is as 
though it had not been. 

' Jeremiah 36 '"". ' Jeremi^ 36 ^ *•. 

' See Chapter XIII, p. 200. * 22 ". 
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And JehoT&h said unto me, A conapiracy is fouiul amoi^ the men of 
Judah, and among the inhabitants of Jerusalem, They are turned back 
to the iniquitjes of th^ forefathers, who refused to hear my words ; and 
they are gone after other gods to serve them ; the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah have broken my covenant which I made with thdr fathers. 

For according to the number of thy cities are thy gods, O Judah ; and 
according to the number of Hie streets of Jerusalem have ye set up altars 
to the shameful thing, even altars to bum incense unto Baal. 

And Jehovah suth, Because they have forsaken my law which I set 
before them, and hare not obeyed my voice, ndther walked therein; 
but have walked after the stubbomneaa of their own heart, and after the 
Baalim, which their fathers taught them.^ 

Worsbq) of the Baals and other deities comes sweeping back. — 

Wiil ye . . . bum incense unto Baal, and walk after other gods that ye 
have not known ? * Why have they provoked me to anger with their 
graven images and with fordgn vanities 7 * They shall spread them be- 
fore the Bun, and the moon, and all the host of heaven which they have 
loved, and iriiich they have served, and after which they have walked, 
and have worshipped.* 

Thia recognition of the gods of Canaan and tiie eaat does not at 
all mean abandoning orthodox faith in Jehovah ; the prophets have 
introduced certain rather irreligious notions about honesty and 
purity in business and society being a vital part of religion. All 
these things may well go by the board in favor of the older religion 
which trusted in Jehovah as the god of Israel who would not permit 
his people to be destroyed, and which properly recognized also the 
power and claims of the old Canaanite deities and of the gods of 
the great conquerii^ peoples of the Euphrates and the Nile I 

Once more religious conservatism triumphed, adding to itself 
such newer elements as were assimilable to its lower aspects. 
Amoi^ these is found Isaiah's teaching that Jehovah's temple 
could not be captured ; this fitted well with the older ideas that 
Amoe had denounced, and, in Jeremiah's time, it had become an 
accepted dogma. Since it had been vindicated in Isaiah's day by 
the catastrophe and incontinent withdrawal of Sennacherib, it 
was now erected into a universal truth. That which was a vital 
11.*-'* ",»».». '7*. '8«». 'S-. 
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teaching for one generatioo, within a century became a dogma, 
sacred and condemning as heresy the larger truth needed by the 
new gmeration. 

Behold ye trust in lying words, tiiat cannot profit. Will ye steal, 
uuidei, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, and bum incense unto 
Baal, and walk after other gods that ye have not known, and come and 
stand before me in this house, which is called by my name and say, We are 
delivered; that ye may do all these abominations ? la this house, which 
is called 1^ my name, becomo a den of robbers in your eyes ? Behold, 
even I have seen it, saith Jehovah. 

But go ye now unto my place which was in Shiloh, where I caused 
my name to dwell at the first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness 
(^ my people Israel. And now, because ye have done aU these works, 
suth Jehovah, and I spake unto you, rising up early and speaking, hut ye 
heard not ; and I called you, but ye answered not ; therefore will I do 
unto the house which is called by my name, wherein ye trust, and unto the 
place which I gave to you and to your fathers, as I did to Shiloh. And I 
will cast you out of my dght, as I have cast out all your brethren, even 
the whole seed of Ephrum.' 

As Amos had done, so this prophet appeals from present, estab- 
lished religious practice and doctrine to the purer days of the 
beginning of Israel's reli^on. 

Thus stuth Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel: Add your humt- 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh. For I spake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them in Uie day that I brought them out 
of the land <A Egypt, concerning burnt-offering or sacrifices: but tlua 
thing I commanded them, saying. Hearken unto my voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my people ; and walk ye in all the way that I 
conmiand you, that it may be well vitt you. But they hearkened not, 
nor inclined their ear, but walked in their own counsels and in the stub- 
bornness of their evil heart, and went backward, and not forward. Since 
the day ihaX your fathers came forth out of the land of Egypt unto this 
day, I have sent unto you all my servants the prophets, daily rising up 
early and sending than: yet they hearkened not unto me, nor inclined their 
ear, but made their neck stiff: they did worse than their fathers.* 

Something like this is ever the recourse of the prophet whoi 

temporary truths become erected into permanent dc^p^aa, and 

I Jeremiah 7 *""■ * Jeremiah 7 f*'. 
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practices of worship become, through long custom, sacred ends in 
th^nselves — Paul appeals from Moses to the spiritual root of 
all Israel's religion, personal faith in Jehovah (GalatianS 3 >~**) ; 
Luther from the authoritative church of his day to Paul ; the 
prophets of to-day from Luther, Calvin, Augustine, and the rest 
to Christ and to the prophets of the Old Covenant. In this, the 
Christian prophet of every age may find himself at one in spirit 
with his Master who recognized the necessarily temporary character 
of particular laws and went back of them to that which was funda- 
mental and universal (e.g. Matthew 19 *'')} 

Jeremiah's messages of doom cut him off from all human sym- 
pathy and companionship. Even the men of his own town, the 
little priestly city of Anathoth, conspired against his life, for- 
bidding him to preach in the name of Jehovah.* 

Seeing the inmiinence of terrible destruction, the prophet felt that 
he must not take a wife and have sons and daughters to die by 
pestilence or be consumed by sword and famine.' As living witness 
to the inevitable, speedy doom, Jeremiah must even denounce 
mourning with those who mourn or rejoicing with those who 
rejoice.* 

In this period of hia life, the compulsion seen in the prophet's 
early ministry, that drove him on against his will, leads to fierce 
inner sbiigglesa. 

Righteous art thou, Jehovah, when I contend with thee ; yet would I 
reason the cause with thee: Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper? wherefore are all they at ease that deal very treacherously 7 
Thou hast planted them, yea, they have taken root ; they grow, yea, they 
bring forth fruit : thou art near ui thdr mou^, and far from their heart. 
But thou, O Jehovah, knowest me; thou aeest me, and triest my heart 
toward tiiee: puU them out like sheep for the ^ughter, and prepare 
tbem for the day of slaughter. 

How long shall the land mourn, and the herbs of the whole country 
wither 7 for ihe wickedness of them that dwell therein, the beasts are 

' In our own day, the firat-hand study of larael'a prophets and, far 

more than that, the new first-hand study of the life and teoohingH of Jesus, 

in their relation to the conditions of our age, is prodnoing great rendings 

uid tearings in theological oonoeptions and eooleaiastioal practioes. 

» II «. > 16 >-*. * 16 •-'. 
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consumed, and the birds ; because th^ said, He shall not see our last 
end. 

O Jehovah, thou hast persuaded me, and I was persuaded ; thou ait 
stronger than I, and hast prevailed: I am become a laughing-stock all 
the day, everjr one mocketh me. For as often as I speak, I cry out; I 
ciy violence and destructioD I because the word of Jehovah is made a 
reproach unto me, and a deri^on, all the day. And if I say I will not 
make mention of him, nor speak any more in his name, then there is in 
my heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I am weaiy 
with forbearing, and I cannot contain. For I have beard the defaming of 
many, terror on every side. Denounce, and we will denounce him, say 
aU my familiar friends, they that watch for my fall; peradventure he 
will be po^uaded, and ve shall prevul agunst him, and we shall take our 
revenge on him. But Jehovah is with me as a mighty one and tenible : 
therefore my persecutors shall stumble, and they shall not previul ; they 
shall be utterly put to shame, because they have not dealt wisely, even 
with an everlasting dishonor which shall never be forgotten. But, O 
Jehovah of hosts, that triest the righteous, and seest the heart and the 
mind, let me see thy vengeance on them ; f<a unto thee have I revealed 
my cause. Sing unto Jehovah, pnuse ye Jehovah ; for he hath delivered 
the soul of the needy from the hand of evil-doers. 

Cursed be the day wheidn I was bom ; let not the day wherdn my 
mother bare me be blessed. Cursed be the man, who brought tidings to 
my father, saying, A man-child is bom unto thee ; malring him very glad. 
And let that man be as the cities which Jehovah overthrew, and repented 
not ; and let him hear a cry in the morning, and shouting at noon-lime ; 
because he slew me not from the womb ; and so my mother would have 
been my grave, and her womb always great. Wherefore came I forth 
out of the womb to see labor and sorrow, that my days should be con- 
sumed with shame?' 

Through such wrestlings, the prophet csme to a personal fellow- 
ship with God, beyond that which we see in any other hero of 
ancient Israel. From his hours of despair he goes forth strong to 
meet his task and perform it, & task increasii^y difficult which 
can be accomplished only as strength grows with need. 

If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, ib&i 

how canst thou contend with horses 7 and though in a land of peace thou 

art secure, yet how wilt thou do in the pride of the Jordan 7 For even thy 

tffethren, and the house of thy father, even they have dealt treacherously 

» 12 »-<, 20 >-». Compare also 11 «, 14 '»"'', 18 '"•. 
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irith thee ; even they have cried aloud after Hbee : believe them not, 
though they speak fur words unto thee.* 

We may not leave this period of Jeremiah's activity without 
Bome notice of the exultant taunt-song with which he greets 
Nebuchadrezzar's victory over Necho, in 604 b.c. Jeremiah 
immediately recognized Babylon as the power destined to rule the 
vest, and saw in Necho's defeat the removal of the chief support 
of Jehoiakim's evil reign. 

Set in line the buckler and shield and draw near to battle I 

Hameaa the horses and mount, ye riders, and take your stand with your 

helmets I 
Polish the lancee, put on the coats of mul I 

Why are they terrified and turning backward 7 
They flee in wild flight and look not back ; terror on every dde I 
The swift cannot flee away nor the mighty warrior escape 1 
Northward beside the BJver Euphrates they have stumbled and fallen 1 

Who is this that riseth up like the Nile, whoae waters toss themselves like 
the streams? 

And he saith, I will rise up, I will cover the earth, I will destroy its in- 
habitants ! 

Go up, ye horses, and rage, ye chariots, let the nughty warriors go forth : 

Cush and Put, armed with shields, and the Ludim who bend the bow I 

But tJiat day is Jehovah's day of vengeance, that he may avenge himself 

on his adversaries ; 
And the sword shall devour to satiety and shall drink its fill of ^eir 

tdood. 
For Jehovah hath a sacrifice in the north-land bedde the lUver Euphrates. 

Go up to Gilead and take balm, vir^ daughter of Egypt ! 

In viun hast thou employed many medicines; there is no healing for 

thee. 
Nations have heard thy wail, and the earth is full of thy outcry. 
For hero hath stumbled against hero, they are fallen both of IJiem to* 

getherl' 

>46 *-". Translation of C. F. Kent in 8ermon», EpitOet, and Apoea- 
Ijfpiu of ItraeVa PropkeU, p. 218. 
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The victory of Nebuchadrezzar at CarchemiBh receives inter- 
pretation also from the prophet Habakkuk, who must have 
spoken at about tills time. His tisy book opens with a ciy, out 
of the violence and injustice that prevail in Judea. "How long ?" 
Ijke Micah 6 and 7, the oracle is constructed in the form of 
dramatic dialogue, at least as far as 2 *.* When the prophet 
fails to get a satisfactory answer to the problem of the unpunished 
triumph of the wicked over those more righteous, he takes his 
stand upon his watch tower and waits for an answer. 

In the Chaldeans he sees the instrument of Jehovah's punish- 
ment of his people, as, a century before, Isuah had seen in the 
Assyrian the rod of Jehovah's hand. Isaiah had noted that the 
proud Assyrian had thought himself gratifying his own lust when 
he was thus used, and Habakkuk, in 1-2 *, does not go beyond 
applying Isaiah's thought to the conquering power of his day. 
In 2 *^*, there is sure confidence that the Chaldean m his turn shall 
suEFer just retribution. This finds expression in a taunt-song 
against the one that has plundered many nations, be^nning : — 

Woe to the proud and treacherous. 

The arrogant one who never has enough. 

Who makes his desire wide as Shecd, 

He is like death, unsatisfied. 

For he hath gathered to biniBeU all the nations, 

And brought together to himself all peoples. 

Shall not these, all of them, take up a proverb agtunst him.* 

The noble psalm of faith which closes the book is generally 
counted a later production. 

The death of Jehoiakim, some seven years after Nebuchad- 
rezzar's victory, called out from Jeremiah a song of woe in which 
the people were forbidden to lament the king who had builded 
his house by unrighteousness and his chambers by injustice.* 
The Babylonian si^e of Jerusalem, following three months later, 
gave Jeremiah occasion for laments which are now unbedded in 
the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of the book. The prophet 

1 This ma; have been the entire original propheo; of Habakkuk. 

> Traiulation of C. F. Sent, based on a revision of the oorrupt Hetwew 
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now assured Jehoiakim and the que^i mother that their fate was 
certain and that they ^ould not return from Babylonia. 

After the first captivity had begmi in 597, false hopes of speedy 
restoration for the captives were working injury to the community 
in Jerusalem and the one in Babylon as well, and Jeremiah directed 
his energies to counteracting this evil. With symbolic vmon of 
the contrasted baskets of figs, one good, the other so bad that the 
figs could not be eaten, Jeremiah the teacher sought to impress the 
true dtuation.* Realizing as Jeremiah did that the future hope 
of the nation lay in its nobler elements that had been carried to 
Babylon, and ccoifident that the captivity would be long, the far- 
seeing prophet strove to perpetuate the people in the distant land. 
He sent a letter to them, urging them to marry, rear families, 
and seek the peace of the city whither they had come. ' False 
prophets promised eariy restoration ; along that line of unprac- 
tical and superstitious taith lay the extinction of Judah. Jere- 
miah was forced to deliver an elaborate oracle against the teachers 
who flattered the people's hopes.* 

One of the optimistic prophets, Hananiah, broke a wooden yoke 
which Jeremiah had put upon his own neck to symbolize coming 
captivity, declaring in Jehovah's name, "Even so will I break the 
yoke of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon." ■ Keplacing the yoke 
of wood with one of iron, Jeremiah pronounced doom on Hananiah, 
and declared that the test would be, as it had been with the 
prophets of old, whether the promised peace came. In opposition 
to all who would ^icourage rebellion, he announced that Jehovah 
had given all these lands to Nebuchadrezzar. 

The situation was strikingly parallel to that of a century before 
when Isfdah strove to dissuade Hezeldah from revolt against 
As^ria. The statesman-prophet's sound wisdom was flouted now 
as then, and the mad revolt came. The king, too weak to reaist 
the nobles, still respected Jeremiah's word and sent messengers 
to seek his counsel or prayer once and again; the prophet's 
assurance was always of the hopelessness of resistance to Babylon 
and the certainty of doom for all who did not surrender. The 
old igma-fatuus, the expectation of help from Egypt, doubtless 
frustrated Jeremiah's counsels. !E^ypt actually sent out an 
■ Jeremiah 24. ■ Jeremiah 29. ■ Jeremiah 23 *~**. 
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army that forced the Chaldeans hastily to raise the a.eg,e ; Jeroniah 
gave assurance that the besiegers would surely return and bum 
the city, 

At this time of temporary relief, Jeremiah undertook to viat 
Auathoth, to receive his inheritance there. At the city gate he 
was arrested as a deserter, and the princee quickly judged him 
worthy of stripes and prison. Later he was cast into an empty 
cistern and left to starve in the mud at its bottom. Escaping this 
horrible fate through the intervention of a friend in the king's 
household, he was kept in less r^rous confinement, where the 
king continued to consult him, though he dared not follow the 
counsel ^ven. 

Jeremiah's uncle came to him in prison to sell him a fiunily field 
in Anathoth. With all legal formality Jeremiah purchased the 
land, demtmstrating his faith that, though destruction was at 
hand, houses and fields and vineyarcb should yet be boi^t in 
Judea. 

With the fall of Jerusalem, the Babylonians learned what 
Jeremiah's attitude toward the war had be^i, and they gave him 
hia choice of going to Babylon or remaining with those who were 
left in the land ; he chose the latter course, but, a few months 
later, was carried down into Egypti when the little company with 
whom he dwelt fied thither. This great prophet disappears from 
view in Egypt, after a public ministry of more than forty years. 

Jeremiah's teaching from 597 to 586 yields little of poetic oracle 
or of striking truth for general application. The prophet was 
chiefly occupied during this trying period with immediate, prac- 
tical ends, seeking to avert, as far as possible, the self-sought 
doom of his loved people and to preserve through wreck and ruin 
the remnants of the natiim. That, out of this sombre tjme of 
chastened and unswerving service the prophet did suffer hunself 
to take occasionally the long look ahead, we have seen in the 
redemption of the family field. The present with its almost hope^ 
less tasks to be performed and its anguish of soul to be endured 
could not be all for one who believed in Jeremiah's God — "Houses 
and fields and vineyards shall yet again be bought in this land." 
Out of these gloomy years came, besides, something far greater than 
that hope; houses and fields and vineyards restored would not 
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have seemed to bim in itself a thii^ greatly to be desired ; a trans- 
formed nation there must be to enjoy these blessings. 

Jeremiah began his ministry before Josiab's reform ; he saw the 
awful conditions left by Manasseh ; then these were swept away 
by a reform which outwardly transformed the nation, only to be 
restored in the complete counter-reaction under Jehoiakim and 
his successors. The era offered a great school in the futility of 
law, though that law was the noblest ever writteUj though it put 
into working form the best ideals of the loftiest idealists. In his 
later years Jeremiah saw that there must be, not only restoration 
to a bountiful land, but transformation from within where life 
has its springs. 

Behold, ^e days come, siuth Jehovah, that I will make a new coveiiant 
with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; not according 
to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the day that I took 
them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; which my 
covenant they break, although I was a husband unto them, saith Jehovah. 
But this is the covenant that I will make with the houae of Israel after 
those days, siuth Jehovah : I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
in their heart will I write it ; and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. And they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, sayiug, Enow Jehovah ; for they shall all know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah : for 
I will forgive their iniqiuty, and their dn will I remember no more.' 

This passage, which is one of the culminating points of the Old 
(Covenant thought, obviously suggested the name for the Christiao 
religion and for its collection of sacred books — the New Cove- 



The tragic life of Jeremiah was one of the most significant in 
the history of humanity. Through anguish of soul Hosea first 
apprehended the unquenchable love of Jehovah for Israel, and it 
was through ai^uish that Jeremiah came into conscious fellowship 
with God, as no other of whom we have record before Christ. 
Not in wife nor child, in kindred nor nation, could his sensitive, 
loving heul) be granted the joy and consolation of fellowship ; 
bitterly he complained of Ms awful loneliness, but in this very 
complaint he found the universal heart and came to see the unseen. 
' Jeremiah 31 >«-". 
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In Jeremiah it is possible to watch the tranffltion from a national 
to an individual religion. It would be difficult to say where else in 
literature one could better put the finger down to mark the b^ii- 
nmg of the history of individualism. In Jeremiah's writii^ we 
find, then, the record of one of the most important advance steps 
in the history of literature as well as the history of religion. 

The communal character of the earliest poetry of all peoples 
was emphauzed in the early part of the present volume, which 
has recognized also that in the early prose of Israel we cannot 
speak of individual authors. In the early prophets, the point 
of view has been found to be generally tribal or national rather 
than, individual ; on the nation was to fall the blessing or the 
judgment promised. In the book of Deuteronomy the point of 
view was largely the same in this respect. In Jeremiah we come 
to clear expres^on of the thought that the individual has standing 
in the sight of God. 

In those days they shall say no more. The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge. But every one shall die 
for his own iniquity: every man that eateth the sour grapes, his teeth 
shall he set on edge.* 

It was Jeremiah's bitter experience of separaticm and weakness, 
driving him into closest personal communion with God, together 
with the imminent downfall of the nation, that gave a new sense 
of the individual. In the history of government, ethics, literature, 
or religion, it is recc^nized that we go far astray if we fail to see 
the universal law of the priority of tribal or communal conscious- 
ness to the distinctly individual. In the literature and religion 
of Israel, the mighty ugnificance of the transition can ea»ly be 
traced. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

LITEBA.TnBX AT THE CLOSE OF THE HONABCHT 
(597 to 536 B.C.) 

If it was matter of surprise that so much literature of Northern 
Israel survived the catastrophe of 722, it is more difficult to under- 
stand how 80 many of the writings of Judah were preserved at the 
time of the Babytoman captivity. It may be that some precious 
rolls, which later found their way back to Judea, were carried by 
th<»e who had fled to Egypt; the story of Jeremiah's last preach- 
ing ' must have been brought thence, and other matter may 
have been. Those who remained in Palestine may have preserved 
some writings; but Babylon now became the centre of literary 
activity, and it is evident that the devoted love which led the exiles 
to carry their precious books with them was the means of keeping 
from destruction the major part of the literature discussed in the 
previous chapters, together, we must suppose, with much that has 
mnce disappeared. Many writings undoubtedly perished in the 
confusion of the capture and subsequent burning of the city, and 
in the herding together of the exiles for their long, overland 
journey on foot. Possibly the official chronicles which had been 
kept from the days of David until this time were now desbvyed ; 
presmnably only such rolls as were held most dear by individual 
owners were hugged close and carried those seven hundred miles. 

In general, we can infer that the exiles carried with them thtai 
composite histories that dealt with traditions and events from 
Adam to the death of Solomon. Of these, our books of Samuel, 
tiie history oi Solomon's reign, and the narratives of the Judges 
were probably separate rolls ; while the narrative from the creation 
to the death of Joshua may have been treated as one book. They 
carried also a history of Northern Israel and one of Judah, cover- 
> Jeremiali 44. 
« 225 
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ing all the years of the divided kingdom ; though these are now 
lost, a compiler in the exile used them. Collections of stories 
about Elijah and Elisha and concerning other prophets, used by 
the compiler of Kings, the little books of Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Nabum, and Habakkuk, books of the genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah — all these must have been 
taken, not as a Bible, but as httle rolls, each consisting of one book 
or succession of very short books. Perhaps most important of all 
in the minds of the exiles, was the law book which had been found 
in the Temple in the eighteenth year of Josiah and had been made 
the basis of the great reform led by that king. Certamly this 
book had a controlling influence on the writing of the exile and 
on the life of the people for a hundred and fifty years. 

Beddes these writings, we have seen reason to think that collec- 
tioas of songs from Northern Israel, now embodied in the Psalter, 
may have been among the treasures which survived all the vicis^- 
tudes of time (Chapter IX). In addition, there must have be^i 
Judean hymns as well ; some composed perhaps as early as the 
tenth century were noted in Chapter III. Others were written at 
various periods during the three centuries and a half of Judean 
history that we have seen to be so rich in prose compositions and 
in the poetic oracles of the great prophets.^ 

Two poems that quite clearly bel<mg to the age of the monarchy 
are the prayer for victory on behalf of the king about to go forth 
to war (Psalm 20) and the Te Deum on the lung's return viotorious 
(PaahnZl): — 

Jehovah answer thee in the day of trouble; 

The name of the God of Jacob set thee up on lugh; 

Send thee help from the sanctuary. 

And strengthen thee out of Zion ; 

B^member all thy offerings, 

And accept thy bumt-aacri£oe ; 

Grant thee thy heart's desire, 
> pTt^eeaoT BiiggB, Psalms, Int. Crit. Com., 1006, finds some twenty-one 
paalmB or puts of psalms that he assignB with vaiTing oonfldenoe to the 
peciod between the division of the kingdom and the fall of Jerusalem. 
They are 2, 3, 19 *-', 20, 21, 23 (perhaps time of Solomon), 27 '-*, 28. 
36 •-•, 45, 46, 64, 55 ?, 56, 58, 60 •"', >*-», 61. eS, 72 '"', "-"•, 87, 110. 
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. up OUT 

iS anointed; 
icaven 
; Ight hand. 
iL' in horses; 
the name of Jehovah our Ood. 
■alien; 
;Ld upright. 

\is when we call. 

y in thy atrength, Jehovah ; 
. LtioQ how greatly shall he rejoice I 
.<'u him his heart's desire, 
ri withholden the inquest of his lips. 
iiieetest him with the blesmngaof goodnea; 
' icst B crown of fine gold on his head. 
.I'd life of thee, thou gavest it him, 
. length of days for ever and ever. 
' glory is great in thy salvation : 
. Junor and majesty dost thou lay upon him. 
For thou makeet him most blessed for ever : 
Thou makest him glad with joy in thy prese&oe. 
For the king tnisteth in Jehovah ; 

And through the lovingkindness of the Most High he shall not be moved. 
Thy hand will find out all thine enemies ; 
Thy right hand wiU find out those that hate thee. 
Thou wilt make them as a fiery furnace in the time of tiune anger : 
Jehovah will swallow them up in his wrath, 
And the fire shall devour them. 
Thdr fruit wilt thou destroy from the earth, 
And their seed from among the children of men. 
For they intended evil against thee ; 

Tb^ conceived a device which tiiey are not able to perform. 
Fcff tiiou wilt make them turn their back ; 
Thou wilt make ready with thy bowstrings against tbdr face. 
Be thou exalted, O Jehovah, in thy strength: 
So will we sing and praise thy power. 
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The beautiful h3mm praimng the glory of God in the heav^u 
(19 *~*) could iMHisisteatly be the product of the last period of the 
numarchy, when the worship of the heavenly bodies themselTes 
waa so prominrait among the ffuthless : — 

The heavens declare the glory of God ; 

And the firmament ahoweth his handiwoit 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night imto night showeth knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language ; 

Thar voice is not heard. 

Hieir line is gone out through all the eartii. 

And tbdr words to the end of the world. 

In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 

Which is aa a bridegroom coming out of hie chamber, 

And rejoioeth as a Htroog man to run his course. 

Ss going forth is from the end of the heavens, 

And his circuit unto the ends of it ; 

And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

Associated in thought with this morning hymn is the morning 
prayer of the harassed leader who wakens to thoughts of Jehovah's 
protection : — 

Jehovah, how are mine adversaries increased I 

Many are these that rise up agunst me. 

Many there are that say of my soul, 

There is no help for him in God. 

But thou, Jehovaii, art a shield about me ; 

My glory and the hfter up of my head. 

I cry unto Jehovah with my voice, 

And he aoswereth me out of his holy bilL 

I laid me down and slept ; 

t awaked ; for Jehovah sustaineth me. 

I will not be afraid of ten thousands of the people 

That have set themselves against me round about. 

Arise, O Jehovah ; save me, my God : 

For thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek bone; 

Thou hast broken the teeth of the wicked. 

Salvation belongeth unto Jehovah : 

Thy blessng be upon tiiy people. 




"■•"Woo, ,lw,„ ■■■ '■'■^ 
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of the Book of Psalms were already grouped at the close of the 
monarchy. The fact, however, that the early days of the kingdom 
produced collectiona of national hymjoa (see pp. 42-43) makes it 
highly probable that the preSxilic poems of the Book of Psalms 
were gathered into books of poems which were carried to Babylon 
along with the rolls that we can name and describe more precisely. 
In addition to soi^ from the kingdom of Judah ultimately 
embodied in the Book of Psalms, other poems used by the com- 
pilers of the exile were carried to Babylon in some form. One of 
these is appended to the history of David contained in Samuel. 
It is styled "the last words of David," but was composed at a 
much later date than the time of "Israel's sweet singer," perhaps 
during the teign of Hezekiah or Joeiah.^ 

Says David, eon of Jesse, 
The man who was exalted. 
Of Jacob's God anointed, 
And Israel's sweet stnger : 

"Through me spoke Yahweh's qnrit, 
ffis word upon my tongue was ; 
Thus Qwke the God of Jacob, 
To me said Israel's rock : 

"'Who rules mankind in justice. 
Who in the fear of God rdgns, 
Is like the light that breaks forth. 
The sun on cloudless morning.' 

"Isnotmy house with God so T 
He made with me a covenant, 
Ss watchcare has preserved me, 
What I wished haa succeeded. 

"like thorns the bad are cast ofC, 
They are not led by his hand. 
Who touches them must armed be, 
With spear of wood and iron." ' 

1 Stdunidt, MeMogea of the Poets, p. 370. See also K. P. Smit^, .Sainuel, 
Int. Cril. Com., p. 381. 

' TranBlation hj Solunidt in The Meuages of the Poet*. 
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The "aoag of Mosea" cODceming Jehorah'B just dealings with 
Israel very probably dates from Joeiah'a reign.' The opening 
stansaa as translated by Schmidt are : — 

Give ear, heavens, I will apeak ; 
listen, earth, to my mouth's words I 
Let my inatruotion fall like rain, 
And hke the dew my words drop down, 
IJke showers on the tender grass, 
like streams upon the withered herb. 

For Jehovah's n&me I will proclaim. 
give ye honor to our God I 
A rock ia he, perfect his work, 
For all his ways are right and tme : 
A futhful God, in nothing false, 
He ever upright is and just. 

When the Most High scattered Tn*fllriT^^^^ 
And parted wide the sons of men. 
And fixed for nations th^ abodes, 
In number as the sous of God, 
Go Jehovah's lot fell Israel, 
Jacob became hie heritage. 

He found him in the wilderness, 

A desert where no water was ; 

He watched him, kept iiim, cared for him. 

As for the apple of his eye. 

As eagle that stirs up her nest, 

Flutters and stirs above her young, 

Be spread abroad his wings, took him. 
And on his pinions held him high ; 
He let him o'er high places ride. 
And let him eat fruit of the field ; 
Let him suck honey from the cliff, 
And oil out of flinty rock. 

Whether there were as yet say formal collections of the nation's 
gnomic wisdom from which the post-exilic books of aphorisma 

' Driver, Devieronomy, TnL Crit-Com., p. 346 f. ; Schmidt, Metia^tt <4 
ihe PoeU, p. 336 f. 
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drew material is much more doubtful. We have no clear evidence 
that Israel in the days of the monarchy made elaborate written 
collections of proverbs as she did of national songs ; yet there is 
adequate reason to believe that aphoristic wisdom of form ^milar 
to that which makes up the great body of the post-exilic book of 
Proverbs is as old as the nation, and there may have been written 
collecticois of proverbs carried to Babylon at the b^inning of the 
^xth century. About the time of the end of the idngdom, "the 
wise" appear as a distinct class, along with priests and prophets.' 
The exiles took with them a rich and varied literature on which 
they meditated deeply and to which we shall find them adding 
many new elements in far-oS Babylonia. 

18". 



CHAPTER XVII 

FBOFHBCT AND BLBOT IN THE BABLT TKABS OF KXILB 

(p92 to abrnd 670 B.C.) 

The exUe could not bring about any such Buddea and complete 
break in the literary history of the nation as in its political life ; yet 
the influence of this great national experience is immediately felt 
in the form and thought of the literature and ultimately works 
out changes that are revolutionary. The writings of Ezeldel 
afford interesting illustrations of the continuity of the literary life 
of the people and also of the modifying influences of the exile. 

E^kiel was a young priest carried to Babylon among the 
selected ten thousand deported in 597. Five years later, he began 
his public ministry as a prophet to the exiles who were settled by 
the Chebar In central Babylonia.' His message was at one with 
that which Jeremiah was delivering at the same time in Jerusalem. 
Its aim was to prepare the people for the crushii^ blow which the 
comii^ destruction of the trusted city and temple would inflict. 
Both in Jerusalem and Babylonia there were prophets who were 
stoutly maintaining the false faith that Jerusalem could not be 
captured and that the exile would be a very brief matter.* As 
Hananiah in Jerusalem had broken the wooden yoke from Jere- 
miah's shoulders,' so Shemiah in Babylonia was outraged because 
Jeremiah had sent word to the exiles that the captivity would be 
long. He wrote to the priest in charge of the Jerusalem temple 
that such a madman, who made himself a prophet, ought to be 

' The Chebar bu often been identified with the Eftbor of Mesopotamia, 
but the excavations oonducted by the University of Pennsylvania at 
Nippur, in oentral Babylonia, have resulted in the identification of the 
canal Kabaru (the "great oanal") wbioh ran down through the heart of 
Babylonia. Hilpreobt argues that the exiles were settled quite near to 
Nippur, not far from this canal. — Explorationt in BiWe Landii dwring the 
NintUmih Century, pp. 411 fl. ' Jeremiob 29 »"•. 'p. 222. 
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put in the stocks.' Esekiel was forced to make use of all the 
vivid methods of objective teaching that his fertile genius could 
devise to impress the futility of the hope of speedy return and the 
certainty of the coming destruction of Jerusalem. He portrayed 
the city on a tile and laid mimic siege against itj casting up a 
mound, setting camps, and planting battering rams round about. 
Forty days he lay on his side, each day for a year, the period which 
the iniquity of the house of Judah should be bome. He ate pol- 
luted bread because Israel was to eat her bread unclean among 
the nations ; he carefully measured his food and drink, for thus 
the beaeged ones would be forced to do in the famine-stricken 
city. Cutting off his own hair, bumii^;, smiting, scattering it, 
he indicated that a third of Jerusalem's inhabitants should perish 
by famine and pestilence, a third by the sword, and a third should 
be scattered to the winds, with a sword drawn out after them.* 

Besides performing symbolic actions, E^ekiel described con- 
cretely actual conditions as he saw them existing, or agiun, with 
no less of vividness, the symbolic viedona of his own soul. The 
very temple which Jeremiah found the people trusting as a pal- 
ladium, Ezekiel pictured as desecrated by the grossest animal 
worship and nature worship.' In vision, he saw Jehovah depart- 
ing from his polluted bouse.* 

Ezekiel expanded and made more definite Jeremiah's doctrine 
of individualism. The proverb,' "The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children's teeth are set on edge" was popular m 
Babylon,' as it was also in Judea." To interpret the blow that 
had fallen in 597 as a national judgment due to the sins of a former 
generation was a natural application of the doctrine of the prophets, 
a doctrine inadequate for the exigency of the present situation. 
The earlier prophets had dealt with the nation ; the end of the 
nation has now begun and the individual must find his relation 
to the God of justice. The transition to individualism, begun in 
Jeremiah, is greatly furthered in Ezekiel : — 

Yet say ye. Wherefore doth not the son bear the iniquity of the faUier 7 

When the son hath done that which is lawful and right, and hath kept all 

my statutes, and hath done th^n, he shall surely live. The soul that 

1 Jeremiah 29 **-*•. ' Ezekiel 4 and 5. ■ Chapter 8. 

.•11*»-". »18'. •Jeremiah 31 »'. 
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mnDeth, it shall die: the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, ndther 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son ; £he righteousness of the rights 
eoua shall be upon lum, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 

But if the wicked turn from all hie nns that he hath committed, and 
keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely 
live, he shall not die. None of his transgresdons that he hath committed 
shall be remembered against him : in his righteousness that he hath done 
he shall live. Have I any pleasure in the death of the wicked ? sfdth the 
Lord Jehovah ; and not rather that he should return from his way, and 
Uve ? But when the righteous tumeth away from hie righteousness, and 
committeth iniquity, and doeth according to all the abominations that 
the wicked man doeth, shall he live ? None of his righteous deeds that he 
hath done shall be remembered : in his trespass that he hath trespassed, 
and in his sin that he hath nnnod, in them shall he die.' 

- Since the captives of 597 and their kindred left behind in Jeni- 
ealem were in communication, thought in one centre answered 
thought in the other. The prophets of false hope taught the same 
dangerous doctrine in each re^on, and the true prophets who 
saw the inevitable doom were one in doctrine, whether in Jerusalem 
or on the river Chebar. Esekiel's methods, too, of recounted vidon 
and ifymbcdic action were the outgrowth of the methods that had 
long been used by the Judean prophets. Yet it is true that 
Ezekiel's symbolism, Especially in his vifflons, developed into a 
form new and bewildering. 

Isaiah had described his inavi^ural vi^on in symbols that are 
intelligible and beautiful in every age and land; but the imagery 
(rf Ezekiel's inaugural vision, while it fascinates those who love 
esoteric mysteries, repels most, normally constituted men and 
womm ol to-day. 

And I looked, and, bdiold, a stormy wind came out of the north, a great 
cloud, with a fire infoldii^ itself, and a brightness round about it, and out 
of the midst thereof as it were glowing metal, out of the midst of the fire. 
And out of the midst th^vof came the likeness of four living creatures. 
And this was their appearance : They had the likeness of a man ; and 
every one had four faces, and every one of tiiem had four wings. And 
their feet were straight feet ; and the sole of th^ feet was like the sole of 

« Ezekiel 18 »»"". 
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& calTs foot ; and th^ sparkled like bumiahed brass. And they had the 
hands of a man under th^ wings on tlteii four ddes ; and they four had 
their faces and th^ wings thus : thrar wings were joined one to another ; 
they turned not when they went ; they went every one stnught forward. 
As for the likeness of th«r faces, they had the face of a man ; and they four 
had the face of a lion on the right aide ; and they four had the face of an ox 
on the left mde ; Uiey four had also the face of an eagle. . . . 

And above the firmament that was over their heads was the likeness 
of a throne, as the appearance of a sapplure stone ; and upon the likeneaa 
of (he throne was a likeness as the appearance of a man upon it above. 
And I saw as it were glowing metal, as the appearance of fire within 
it round about, from the appearance of his loins and upward ; and from the 
appearance of his loins and downward I saw as it were the appearance 
of fire, and there was brightness round abouthim. As the appearance of 
the bow that ia in the cloud in the day of run, so was the appearance ■ 
of the br^tneas round about. This was the appearance of the likeness of 
the ^ory of Jehovah. And when I saw it, I fell upon my face, and I heard 
a vfflce of one that spake. 

And he sud unto me, Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will 
speak with thee. And the Spirit entered into me when he spake unto 
me, and set me upon my feet; and I heard him that q>ake unto me. 
And he stud unto me, Son of man, I send thee to the children of Israel, to 
nations that are rebellious, which have rebelled against me: they and 
their fath^s have transgreaaed ag^nst me even unto this very day. And 
the children are impudent and stiff-hearted : I do send thee unto them ; 
and thou shalt say unto them, Thus siuth the Lord Jehovah. And they, 
whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear (for they are a rebel- 
lious house), yet shall know that there hath been a prophet among them. 
And thou, son of man, be not afraid of them, neither be sdnid of thdr 
words, though briers and thorns are with Uiee, and thou dost dwell among 
scorpions ; be not afraid of their words, nor be dismayed at tb^ looks 
though they are a rebellious house. And thou shalt speak my words unto 
them, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear ; for they are 
most rebellious. . . . 

Then the Spirit lifted me up, and I heard behind me the voice of a great 
rushing, saying. Blessed be the glory of Jehovah from his place. And 
I heard the noise of the wings of the living creatures as they touched one 
another, and the noise of the wheels beside them, even the noise of a great 
rushing. So the Spirit lifted me up, and took me away ; and I went in 
bitterness, in the heat of my spirit ; and the hand of Jehovah was strong 
upon me. Then I came to them of the captivity at Tel-abib, that dwelt 
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by &e river Chebar, and to where they dwelt; and I sat there over- 
whelmed among them seven days.' 

A^de from the grotesque combination of facefi, wheels, wings, 
eyes, bumii^ fire, the style is repetitious and prosaic in the giving 
of the commission. The earlier prophets had thought in the 
more imiveraal lai^uage of the hills and vaUeys, the clouds and 
rains, the fruitful fields and pastures of their varied landscape, 
or in the hardly less universal terms of the homely arts of the 
household or the daily toil of the farmer and shepherd. Why 
does Ezekiel, who is so similar to them in his message and his 
method of teaching, adopt this outlandish unagery 7 

Five years have now passed since the prophet and his feUow 
exiles lost their last glimpse of the Syrian mountains and came 
to live on the monotonous pltun of Babylonia where a princess 
from the north was once so lorn for a ghmpse of a hill that her 
royal spouse constructed for her that wonder of the ancient world, 
a park with artificial hills, the "han^i^ gardens of Babylon." 
On the imending plain of Babylonia, with its rank crops of gr^n 
growing wherever the great slug^sh canals brought their irrigating 
moisture ; on the banks of one of these ditches, never more hearing 
the music of mountain torrent or looking off across the deep, 
broad valley to the red wall of Moab, or up to white-capped 
Hennon, Ezekiel and his fellow exiles had for five long years seen 
nought but the stars above and the stupendous works of men. 

The American excavations at Kippur on the Chebar canal have 
revealed the ruins of the great temple of Bel uid other structure 
with impodng sculptured figures, on which Ezekiel and his hearera 
may have looked. The pictorial imaj^nation of the Hebrew 
prophet is filled now with the im^;ery of Babylonia. He seizes 
upon the very symbols, compodte figures, part man, part beast, 
part bird, that the Babylonians used in their palaces and temples. 
Perhaps we should say these have filled his ima^natjon until in 
ft night of intense conviction, they appear in his ecstatic vision in 
bewildering confusion and new combinations. From aU this, 
however, there comes no mere fantastic dream ; rather the prophet 
of conquered Israel sees the symbols of the reli^on whose devotees 

' Ezekid 1 *-"•, 1 '^2 ', 3 "*-". 
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have conquered, all united in a construction that speaks of life, 
power, intelligence, swift and purposeful movement, serving aa 
the throne and chariot of the God of defeated Judea, and brining 
him to his exiled follower to direct and strengthen for a great 
task. 

The mass of the exiles thought of Jehovah as dwelling in Judea 
and in his temple. Soon Jerusalem will fall, and then all the 
world will know that Bel and Marduk are mightier than Jehovah. 
All this Ezekiel understands full well, but with the "audacious 
certitude of fMth" that ever ccmtrols the true prophet, he sees his 
God dtting enthroned above all such great ^rmbolic figures as in- 
spired the awe and reverence of mighty Babylon; he sees tum 
present in Babylon itself. 

Every Hebrew prophet lived intensely m his immediate surround- 
ings and spoke to his generation in the imagery with which he 
and they were daily familiar ; but the spirit of the true prophet 
rose free above those surroundings, for he saw over and through 
all the eternal presence. The picturing was never an end in his 
word, but only s means to find entrance through the hard forehead 
to the stiff heart. 

In Ezekiel's painstaking accuracy as to dates and details, we 
have perhaps the mark of this prophet's priestly training; in 
larger measure, the influence of Babylonian culture. With that 
commercial people the date of a document was of large concern, 
and accurate systems of dating were early developed. To the 
spirit of earlier Israel this had been very foreign. Amos might 
date his message three years before the earthquake, but from what 
point was the earthquake dated ? 

The symbolism of Ezekiel, his exact and repetitious style, and 
some of his leadii^ ideas become pariunount influences in the post* 
exilic literature. Ezekiel is indeed a most significant transition 
figure in the litersjy histoiy of Israel. With roots struck deep In 
the past he was yet intensely alive to the present surroundings and 
future needs of his people. 

At the time of the final mege of Jerusalem, Esekiei's wife dies, 
yet the prophet refruns from all the outward acts of mourning, 
something almost inconceivable in the east. Through such 
extreme action, he becomes, as Isaiah in captive garb had been, 
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a living prophecy of the stuiming grief that is to fall upon 
Judah.' 

With the capture of Jerusalem the whole tenor of Ezekiel'a 
message is changed. The period of inactivity that lasted until 
the news of the city's fall reached Babylon may have served to 
prepare the prophet for the new task now before him. The por- 
tion of the book of Ezddel that contains the oracles of the new 
period begins with a stem self-examination of the prophet's grave 
responsibility. Ezekiel does not hesitate to apply his doctrine of 
individual responsibility to himself as the watchman upon whtxn 
the blood of the city rests if he perform not his duty. 

And Uie word of Jehovah came uirto me, sayii^ Son of man, speak 
to Idle diildren of thy people, and aay unto them. When I bring the 
8W<nd mx>n a land, and the people of the land take a man from among 
them, and set him for th^ watchman ; if, when he seeth the sward come 
upon the land, he blow the trumpet, and warn the people ; then whoso- 
ever heareth the sound of the trumpet, and taketh not warning, if the 
Bword come, and take him away, his blood shall be upon his own head. 
He heard the aound of the trumpet, and took not warning; his blood shall 
be upon him ; whereas if he had taken warning, he would have delivered 
hia aoul. But if the watchman see the sword come, and blow not the 
trumpet, and the people be not warned, and the sword come, and take 
any person from among them ; he is taken away in his iniquity, but his 
blood will I require at the watchman's hand. 

So thou, son of man, I have set thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel ; therefore hear the word at my mouth, and ^ve them warning from 
me. When I say unto the wicked, wicked man, thou shalt surely die, 
and thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his way ; that wicked 
man shall die in his iniquity, but his blood will I require at thy hand. 
Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn from it, and he 
turn not from bis way ; he shall die in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered 
thy soul.* 

After this preface our prophet turns to meet the need of those 
who are crushed, feeling that they cannot live under the judgment 
which has fallen upon them ; he turns to assure them that Jehovah 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but defflres rather 
that they turn from their evil ways and live. Previously Eze- 
Idel's message has been rate of doom, and this haa been necesatuy 
124»N, *33'-». 
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to prepare the people for the blow that waa coming, but now 
when they are cruBhed under the stroke and are ready to accuse 
Jehovah of cruel delight in punishment, the prophet must find 
thot^ts of hope. Weak despair is as fatal now as was vain hope 
before. 

Ezekiel now finds himself a popular preacher ; he has been vin- 
dicated and the false prophets, we may sunnise, alenced. He 
is the talk of the town, they flock to hear him, they enjoy his 
discourse, but they do not his words. 

And as for thee, son of man, the children of thy people talk of thee by 
the walls and in the doors of the houses, and speak one to another, ev^ry 
one to his brother, saying. Come, I pnty you, and hear what is ilie word 
that Cometh forth from Jehovah. And they come unto thee as the people 
Cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, and they hear thy words, 
but do them not ; for with their mouth they show much love, but their 
heart goeth after their gain. And, to, thou art unto them as a very lovdy 
Houg of one that bath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument ; 
for they hear thy words, but they do them not.' 

Still undismayed the prophet preaches. Through him Jehovah 
promises to gather his sheep out of all places whither they have 
been scattered, to feed them upon the mountuns of Israel by the 
watercourses, himself becoming their shepherd. 

In the vision of the valley filled with dry bones, Esekiel addresses 
himself again to those who have ^ven up in desp^, who say 
"Our bones are dried up, and our hope is lost; we are clean cut 
off." 'AgMn, by uniting two sticks, he represents figuratively 
a promised reunion between Judah and Northern Israel, with one 
Davidic king ruling. 

The prophecy of King Gog, who with the hordes from the utter- 
most parts of the north is to attack Judah, gives Ezekiel's peculiar, 
fantastic, yet realistic imagmation full play. The strange picture 
which the prophet here develops of a great gathering of the distant 
nations against Jehovah's people to be cut ofF with terrible slaughter 
just when victory seems certain, may have its suggestion far back 
m the days when Isaiah promised such fate to the incoming hordes 
of Assyria, but in Ezekiel the picture becomes generalized to 
>33'»-°. 
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include any distant and terrible nations and to mark Jehovah's 
ultimate vindication of his power. In this general form, the 
vifflon of Eaekiel is the prototype of the many apocalypses that 
follow ; by the beginning of the Christian era the apocalypse seems 
almost the only form of literature in vt^ue in Palestine. If 
Isaiah's picture of Assyria's advance and downfall gave form to the 
hope, Ezekiel's firm conviction that Jehovah must win back his 
lost prestige gave it substance. This conception comes to expres- 
fflon again and again in chapters 33-39.^ 

Chapters 40 to 48 contain plans for the rebuilt temple, the 
reestablished worship, and the reapportioned land. The temple 
proper is evidently to be like the old temple of Solomon, destroyed 
by Nebuchadrezzar, but its outer courts and gates are to be 
constructed on a scale quite unknown to the preexilic temple. 
The worship, too, ia to be marked by certain refinements and 
developments unknown to the law of Deuteronomy and other 
preSxilic literature. The land from the border of Damascus 
northward beside Hamath, in the Lebanon region, and south to 
Kadesb, the centre of the ancient wilderness sojourn, is to be 
divided into twelve horizontal bands from the east ade to the 
west side, each the portion of a tribe. Seven of the divisions are 
north of Jerusalem and five south. In the centre lies the sanctuary, 
with the land of prieste and Levites and the prince's portion. In 
this final vision of the restored Israel, the priest Ezekiel gives free 
rein to himself. The great preexilic prophets had minimized 
or denounced ritual; Ezekiel, although he shares something of 
their ethical insight, finds the cfimax of his hopes in a more highly 
developed priestly organization of life than had been dreamt in 
the days of the monarchy. In this line of thought, too, he be- 
comes a controlling force upon poet-exilic Judtdsm which, a cen- 
tury and a half later, enters upon its era of almost complete 
legalism. 

Some of Ezekiel's imagery in his prophecies after 586 is beau- 
tiful. Supremely so is his picture of the Divine shepherd with 
the selfish shepherds who have tended the fiock of Israel and 
have permitted the fat sheep to shoulder away the lean and 
weak. 

' 36 »-", 37 ", 38 ". 
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And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Son of man, prophesy 
t^Eunst the shepherds of Israel, prophesy, and say unto them, even to tbo 
shepherds, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Woe unto the shepherds of 
Israel that da feed themselves t Should not the shepherds feed the sheep 7 
Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe you with the wool, ye kill the fatlinga ; but 
ye feed not the ^eep. The diseased have ye not strengthened, udther 
have ye healed that which was rack, neither have ye bound up that which 
was broken, neither have ye brought back that which was driven away, 
neither have ye sought that wUch was lost ; but with force and witii rigoi 
have ye ruled over them. And they were scattered, because there was no 
shepherd ; and they became food to all the beasts of the field, and wexe 
scattered. My sheep wandered through all the mountuns, and upon eveiy 
high hill ; yea, my shedp were scattered upon all the face of the earth ; 
and there was none that did search or seek after them. . . . 

For thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Behold, I myself, even I, will search 
for my sheep, and will seek them out. As a shepherd seeketh out his 
flock in the day that he is among his sheep that are scattered abroad, so 
will I seek out my sheep ; and I will deliver Uiem out of all plaoes whith^ 
they have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day. And I will bring 
them out from the peoples, and gather them from the countries, and will 
bring than into their own land ; and I will feed them upon the mountains 
of Israel, by the watercourses, and in all the inhabited plaoes of the 
country. I will feed them witii good pasture ; and upon the mountains 
of the hraght of Israel shall their fold be: there shall they lie down in a 
good fold; and on fat pasture shall they feed upon the mountains of 
Israel. I myself will be the shepherd of my sheep, and I will cause them 
to lie down, stuth the Lord Jehovah. I will seek that wMch was lost, 
and will bring back that which was driven away, and will bind up that 
which was broken, and will strengthen that which was sick: hut the fat 
and the strong I will destroy ; I will feed them in justice. 

And as for you, my flock, thus saith the Lord Jehovah : Behold, I 
judge between sheep and sheep, the rams and the he-goats. Seemetb it 
a small thing unto you to have fed upon the good pasture, but ye must 
tread down with your feet the remdue of your pasture? and to have 
drunk of the clear waters, but ye must foul the residue with your feet 7 
And as for my sheep, they eat that which ye have trodden with your 
feet, and they drink tliat which ye have fouled with your feet. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah unto them : Behold, I, even I, 
will judge between the fat sheep and the lean sheep. Because ye thrust 
with side and with shoulder, and push all the diseased with your horns, 
tin ye have scatta^d them abroad ; theiefjire will I save my flock, and 
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they ahall no more be a prey ; and I will judge between sheep and sheep. 
And I will set up one shepherd over them, and he shall feed them, even 
my servant David ; he shall feed th«n, and he shall be thdr shepherd. 
And I, Jehovah, will be their God, and my servant David [oinee among 
tiiem; I, Jehovah, have spoken it.' 

The picture of the prophet as watchman is most ^ective; it 
truly expresses vital thought and in a way that grips the memory ; 
yet it is in sharpest contrast to Isaiah's im^ery. In IsEuah illus- 
trations came tumbling over each other, fifteen or sixteen different 
ones in a short chapter, three or four in a verse. When be did 
permit himself to carry out one illustration at length, as in the ca^ 
of the ship laboring in the storm, all was spontaneous action and 
Hudden tranration to some new aspect of the scene. Ezekiel works 
out deliberately his illustration of the watchman throu^ nine 
verses and uses this to introduce an address that contains not one 
illustration or bit of figurative language. In the mwn, the address 
is a series of general statements. In this respect, too, it is in 
sharpest contrast to the method of the early prophets who almost 
never made a generalization, but put everything into specific, 
concrete pictures. Once in this address, Ezekiel gives an example 
or two of specific sms (33 ^), ajid once, by attributing words to 
the people, he gives a little human touch that shows why he was 
preaching this sermon ; now that Jehovah's judgment had fallen, 
it seemed to the people to have come imjustly, as we have seen 
elsewhere. 

In chapter 36, the address to the mountains, rivers, and valleys 
of Israel gives some picturesqueness, though the semi-personifica- 
tion is carried out much more elaborately than in the earlier 
prophets. It is generally true of Ezekiel that he elaborates and 
becomes labored when he essays any figure of speech. He seems 
to say to himself, " Go to now, and let us speak in a figure, " and 
when he has once found a good comparison, he cim hardly let go. 
Occasionally a figurative expression seems almost unconscious; 
such an one is, "I will take away the stony heart out of yourflesh." 

In the present arrangement of the book of Ezekiel, there stands 
between the group of prophecies delivered before the fall of 
Jerusalem and those just considered, a collection of oracles con- 

• 1 34 !-•■ ll-M, 
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cenui^ foreign natioDB — Amnum, Moab, Edom, Fhiliatia, 
Tyre, Sidon, Egypt, In distant Babylonia, the alert prophet 
learned of the treatment of Judah by its vengeful, jealous neigh- 
bors and maintained keen interest in the fates of Phoenicia and 
Egypt. His taunting dirges over Tyre and over the Egyptian 
king are especially interesting to the student of literature. Rud- 
yard Kipling took no more satisfaction in exhibiting his technical 
knowledge in "The Ship that Found Herself" than Ezekiel in 
bringing his knowledge of ge<^raphy and commerce into the 
description of the ship of state that foundered. This is true ev^i 
though verses 9b to 25a may be no part of the dirge. The fact 
that the figure of the ship disappears in these verses and that the 
characteristic elegiac metre is abo wanting makes it probable that 
originally the dirge did not contain this s ction. With this 
omitted we have a sarcastic lament over the anticipated wreck of 
Tyre in which the qina metre > may be seen to excellrait advan- 
tage. Tyre is at the time of writing supreme in all Phcenicia; 
hence the men of the other cities, Sidon, Arvad, and Byblos, may 
well be represented as her rowers and calkers. 

Tyre, thou s^dst : A ship am I ; perfect in beauty. 
In the heart of the sea is thy bound ; thy builders perfected thy beauty. 
Of cypress from Hennon they made for thee, all thy planks, 
A cedar from Lebanon they took, a mast to form. 
Of lofty oaka from Baehan, they fashioned thy oars ; - 
Thy deck, of ivory with boxwood, from the Cyprian islea. 
Fine linen with broidery from Egypt was thy canvas. 
Violet and purple from the coasts of Greece, were thy hangngs. 
The men of Sidon and Arvad, were thy oarsmen. 
Thy own skilful ones, Tyre, were in thee ; they were thy pilots. 
The elders of Byblos were in thee, menders of thy rents ; 
And thou wast filled and greatly laden, in the heart of the aeas. 
Onto the lugh seas they brought thee, those rowing thee. 
The east wind shattered thee, in the heart of the waters. 
Thy wealth and wares, thy merchandise, thy mariners and stulors. 
Menders of thy rents, thy merchanta, and all thy warriors 
Shall fall into the heart of the sea, on the day of thy fall. 
At the sound of the ciy of thy pilots, thy rowers ( 7) shall tremble ; 
And shall leave their ships, all who grasp an oar. 
I See p. 32. 
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MarineTB, all sulora of the sea, on the land shall tfiey stand, 

And shall utter their voice over thee, and bitterly cry, 

And dust shall cast on their heads, shall roll in aahee, 

Shall make a baldness for thee, and sackcloth giid on, 

For thee weep in bitterness of soul, mourning bitterly. 

And shall take up a dirge over thee, and lament over thee : 

Who was lofty as Tyre, in the midst of the sea 7 

When thy wares came &om the seas, thou didst supply peoples. 

By abundance of wealth and goods, thou madest rich earth's kings. 

Now art thou shattered in the sea, in depths of wate^ 

Thy wares and all thy people, sank in thy midst. 

All dwellers on the coasts are awestruck at thee, 

And their kings are greatly horrified, thdr faces are pallid. 

The merchanfla of the peoples are shocked at thee ; thou art a destnio- 

tion, 
And shalt be nought forever.' 

The lament over Egypt is of greater literary interest. Both 
the conception and the construction of this primitive "Inferno" 
are notable. The refrwn is tantalieii^. Read the poem and you 
will catch its cadence every few lines ; take the printed text and 
try to underscore this refrain at each recurrence and you are 
curiously baffled in trying to determine which clauses to include. 
Pos^bly some of the irregularity may be due to the corruption of 
the text; this varies greatly in the Hebrew and the Greek and is 
highly unsatisfactory in each. The or^nal form of the dirge 
may have run somewhat as follows : — 
Than whom art thou more beautiful? go down and be l^d with the 



Among the sword-elfun shall they fall, to the sword is she g^ven. 

Mighty warriors shall speak to him, with his helpers, from out Sheol : 

Th^ are gone down, they lie, the uniurcumcised, slain of the sword. 

There is Asshur and all her host, about her grave; 

All of them slain, fallen by the sword, 

Whose graves are placed in the uttermost pit, 

And her host ie about her grave. 

All of them slain, fallen by the sword, 

Who caused terror in the land of the living. 

' Bzekiel 27 "•-••, ■•'-w. For emendations of the text see especially Ber- 
tbolet. Da* Svek HetakM, Kwter Hand-CommetUar and Eittet, Bib. Heb. 
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There ia Elam and all her hoat, about her grave. 

All of them daia, fallen by the sword, 

Who went down UDcircurndsed to the netherworid. 

Who caused teiror m the land of the living, 

And th^ bear time shame with those who go down to the pit.* 

Th»e ia Meeech-Tubal and all her host about her grave, 

All of them undrcumosed, sword-eltun, 

For tJieir terror was put in the land of the living ; 

And they lie not with the fallen heroes of old. 

Who went down to Sheol with their weapons of war, 

And laid their swords beneath their heads. 

And their shields upon their bones ; 

For the terror of their might was in the land of the living. 

Thou too in the midst of the undrcumciaed ahalt lie, 

With the slain of the sword. 

There la Edom, her kings and all her princes, 
Who are hud in their might with the sword-alam. 
Th^ with the uncircumciaed shall he, 
And with tboae who go down to the pit. 

There are the princes of the north and all the ZidoniaUB, 

Who went down sl^n in the terror of thdr might, 

And he undrcumcised with the aword-sliun. 

And they bear thdr shame with those who go down to the pit. 

Then shall Pharaoh see and be comforted f <» all his host. 

Oracle of the Lord Jehovah. 

For he caused his terror in the land of the Uving, 

And he shall be laid in the midst of the uncircumciaed, 

With the Bword-sl^n, 

Even Pharaoh and all hia company. 

Oracle of the Lord Yahweh.* 

While Ezekiel aang, with a prophet's confidence, anticipatory 
dii^es over Tyre and Pharaoh, other poets were uttering heart- 
broken laments over Jerusalem. Traditionally these are ascribed 
to the prophet Jeremiah. It is conceivable that he may have 
composed one or more of the dii^es, although our knowledge of 

Septuaffint omits all but ona 
• Ezekiel 32 "•-«. 
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Jeremiah's personality and literary style, gathered from the 
writings that are certainly his, does not favor this theory. It is 
almost impoemble to believe that Jeremiah wrote the fifth lament 
with ite outcry "Our fathers have sinned and are not, and we have 
borne their iniquities," for this is contradictoiy to the great 
doctrine that Jeremiah first enunciated in sharp opposition to 
those who held that they were suffering for their fathers' sins.' 
The author of the fourth lament (verse 17) apparently identifies 
himself with those who looked for help from Egypt, of whom 
Jeremiah was never one. In 2 *, the statement that the prophets 
of the daughter of Zion find no vision from Jehovah sounds strai^ 
in the mouth of the prophet Jeremiah ; while the cloaii^ verses 
of Lamentations 1 and 3 seem out of harmony with Jeremiah's 
ideas concerning the Chaldeans as Jehovah's instrument. 

The book of Lamentations exhibits the Hebrew elegy in its 
perfection of artistic development. The typical elegiac metre 
is realized with a uniformity that one rarely finds in Hebrew 
verses as they have come down to us. The verse-structure is felt 
even in a translation tiiat makes no effort to reproduce the metrical 
effect of the original. In addition to their rigid metrical form, 
the first four poems are acrostics. A few lines of each in a trans- 
lation that seeks to reproduce this feature will serve to illustrate 
the form: — 

Alas [ how doth the city solitary, that was full of people I 
how is Bhe become as a widow, she that was great among the nations, 
the princess among the provinces, how is she become tributary I 

By lught she weepeth, the tears are on her cheeks, 
among all her lovers she hath none left to comfort her ; 
all her friends have dealt treacherously with her, they are become 

her enemies. 
Thus the poem goes on throi^ the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet. The second is of similar structure, but in the 
third the three lines of each group b^in with the same letter : — 

Am I not the man that have seen affliction by the rod of lus wratii? 
Aye, He hath brought me mto darkness, not into tight; 
Agunst me cmly tumeth He His hand all the day long. 
> Jeremiah 31 •*-» ; of. p. 225. 
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Broken of Him are my bones, my flesh and my akin hath He wasted away ; 
Builded hath He against me; He hath compaased me with gall and 

travail. 
Brought me into dark places, as they that be dead of tM. 

The fourth lament is arranged in distichs beginning with the 
successive letters : — 
Alas, how is the gold become dim, how is the most fine gold changed I 

the stones of the sanctuary are poured out In the top of every street I 
Behold the sons of Sion, the predous ones, comparable to fine gold I 

how are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of the hands of the 
potter I' 

The fifth dii^ is written in twenty-two distJchs, like the fourth, 
but the lines are not alphabetical. 

In these elegies, it is dear that we do not have the free, un- 
hampered verse of the prophets or of the earlier days of Hebrew 
song ; we find, rather, the apparent spontaneity of art that has 
attained mastery of its particular form so that it is not hampered 
by the form, however ri^d this may be. The terminology, aa 
well as the structure, has become somewhat conventionalized. In 
2, for example, we hear constantly of the daughter of Judah, the 
daughter of Zion, the vii^ daughter of Zion. The figure is that 
met in Ames's Uttle elegy two hundred years before. Such 
conventional phraseolc^y is generally characteristic of lyric poetry. 
That the conventionahties of form and phraseology were thoroughly 
mastered will be obvious to one who reads with this in mind 
2 »-ia 1* u 111 

Jehovah hath purposed to destroy the wall of the daughter of Zion ; 

He hath stretched out the line, he hath not withdrawn his hand tram 

destroying: 
And he hath made the rampart and wall to lament ; they langiush together. 

' Translations taken from The Paalmi ChrotieiogiajUy Arranged, by 
Four Frienda, pp. 421 ff. 

> Woodberry notes (Apprtdaiion, of Ltlerafurs, p. 30) that the imagery 
of lyrio poetry has these eJementa of pennanenoe; the nightingale, the 
Bwenode, the enoloied garden, the Eden Ule are iraagea and rituationa 
charged with asaociations of long use ; " they are. in faot, a ritual of love 
servioe, and poBaeas a oeremonial beauty and solemnity ; they are parts 
of ancient poetia worship. They ox^ like a fixed musioal scale on which 
the emotion which is the imageless burden of song, rises and tails." 
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Her gates are sunk into the ground; he hath destroyed and brokeii her bars: 
Her king and her princes are among the nations where the law is not ; 
Yea, her prophets find no vision from Jehovah. 

The elders of the daughter of Zaon ait upon the ground, they keep silence; 
They have cast up dust upon th^ heads; they have gilded themaelvea 

with BEtckcloth : 
The virgins of JerusBlem hang down their heads to the ground. 
They aay to thdr mothers, Where is grain and wine ? 
When they swoon as the wounded in the streetB of the dty. 
When their soul is poured out into their mothers' bosom. 
Thy profits have seen for thee false and foolish visions ; 
And they have not uncovered tliine iniquity, to bring back thy captivity. 
But have seen for thee false oraclee and causes of banishment. 
All that pass by clap their hands at thee ; 

They hiss and wag thdr head at the daughter of Jerusalem, saying, 
Is this the dty that men called The perfeotdon of beauty, The joy of the 

whole earth? 

The writer pictures the capture of the city, the grief of the people, 
the concrete cause of their ruin, the joy and tauntfi of their ^leniies 
almost as vividly as Isiuah could have done in his utterly free and 
varied literary form. One may not say as much for the spontaneity 
of the preceding poem, yet the varied im^ery throughout even this 
one compares not unfavorably with that of the earlier compositions 
which were not poured into any such r^d mould. We marvel at 
the artistic perfection which the elegy attained in ancient Israel. 

It is commonly noted that the lyric temper tends to sadness ; 
and Cheyne, a Biblical scholar of literary culture, ezcl^ms, "la 
there another such book in the whole world — such an ' almost 
unalloyed expression of unrestrained anguish and utter, uncon- 
solable desolation'?"' The writer of the article Poetry* in the 
ninth edition of the Encycloptedia Briiannica, pUcing the Hebrew 
lyric above the Greek lyric in its combination of " unconscious 
power with unconscious grace," holds that the "Great Lyric" 
must be an outpourii^ of the soul not toward man, but toward 
God. We cannot attribute the "unconsolable desolation" of the 
poems of Lamentations to the mere personal grief of a man who 
has seen affliction, or to patriotic soirow for the destruction of 
Jerusalem, coupled with sympathy for exiled countrymen. As 

> Jeremiah, Hu Life and Timta, p. 181. » Theodore Watts. 
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the Hebrew lyric of joy attuned ita greatest h»ghta only in the 
rapturous outpouring of the poet's soul to his God ; the Hebrew 
song of mourning attuned its greatest perfection, not in sorrow 
for the dead, but in anguish when the wrath of God was poured 
out upon the sin of His people. 

It may be that not all the poems of Lamentations were composed 
in the early years of the exile ; but all except the third seem quite 
clearly to have the conditions of this period as their background, 
and no important reasons appear for regarding 2 and 4, at least, 
as of any later date. 

Whether the brief oracle of Obadiah was occaaoned by the 
conduct of the Edomites at the capture of Jerusalem in 586 or 
by the circumstances of some later time is not wholly clear. At 
the time of the «dle, we know that the E>jomites took advantage 
of the depopulation of Judea to extend their territory northward ; 
Ezekiel speaks of "aU Idumea which have appointed my land 
into their possession." > It may well be that the picture given in 
Obadiah describes the conduct of the Edomites in 586 B.C. 

For tlie violence done to thy brother Jacob, shame shall cover thee, 
and thou ehalt be cut off for ever. In the day that thou stoodest on the 
other ode, in the day that strangeis carried away his substance, and for^ 
eigners enterad into hiB gates, and cast lote upon Jerusalem, even thou 
wast as one <d them. But look not thou on the day of thy brotiier in tha 
day of his disaster, and rejoice not over the children of Judah in the day 
of their destruction ; neither speak proudly in the day of distress. Enter 
not into the gat« of my people in the day of their calamity ; yea, look 
not thou on thai affliction in the day of their calamity, nether lay ye 
hands on their substance in the day of their calamity. And stand thou 
not in the crossway, to cut oS those of his that escape ; and deUver not 
up those of his that remain in the day of distress.* 

Despite its brevity, Obadiah is certainly a composite writing ; 
the verses preceding those given above contain an older oracle 
against Edom that has no special reference to the circumstances 
of Obadiab's time.' The closing verses of Obadiah ^ve a glorious 
outlook for the future of Jerusalem. 

• 36 '. « Obadiah 10-14. 

' Essentially the same oracle is given at an earlier date in Jeremiah 
49 """• *"'"■ '. That Obadiah does not quote from Jeremiah seems 
dear from the fact that he has the material in the better order. Both 
prophets quote as earhtx prophecy. 



CHAPTER XVin 

PBOPHBTIC PBINaPLES APPLIED TO HI8T0BT 
(About eoO to $50 B.C.) 

Isbael's narrative writing during the two centuries from the 
time of the united kingdom to the period of Amos, produced the 
fresh and beautiful stories of Saul and David, of the Judges, of 
Moaes, of the Patriarchs, and of pre-patriarchal times, of Israel's 
wars with Syria, and of the deeds of Elijah and other early prophets. 
Much of this material is bo imbued with the spirit of Israel's 
prophets that some of the documents are commonly called pro- 
phetic histories. The Joseph narratives, for example, show that 
before the days ^A Amos and Isaiah, Israel's God was conceived 
in terms both ethical and international ; for Joseph to sin against 
his Egyptian master was to ran gainst God,' and God was thought 
of as u^ng even the evil purposes of man to bring about beneficent 
ends.' 

Our study has showed that narrative prose writing was not 
stopped by the coroing of the great era of prophetic Uterature, yet 
the first great age of historical prose writing had reached its 
fruition before 750 b.c, and that which followed in the next cen- 
tury was only an aftermath. The fresh creative genius of Israel 
was now occupied with present crises and was expressing itself in 
the varied forms of the prophetic oracles or, when public speech 
was forcibly checked, was bu«ed in formulating its great principles 
into working laws. Thus the new prophetic movement and the 
experiences of Manaseeh's reactionary reign occasioned the great 
code of Deuteronomy; ag^, Deuteronomy and the experience 
of the exile occa^oned the second great era of historical writing. 

The leading ideas of Deuteronomy seemed to receive absolute, 
divine sanction by the fact of the exile. Israel's disloyalty had 

> Qeneaia 39 *. ' Genesis 50 ■*. 

261 
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led to the consequences repeatedly urged in Deuteronomy. The 
requirements of the law could not be carried out in the exile as they 
were in Joaiah's reign, hence the vital spirit of the nation's creative 
thought turned to the past where it was possible to study the out- 
working of the Deuteronomic principles. 

The two great principles that underlay Jofdah'B reform were 
aspects of the doctrine of absolute loyalty to Jehovah alone. One 
of these principles was that Israel's prosperity and continuance in 
Canaan depended upon such loyalty. The other was that such 
loyalty demanded the destruction of the high places with all their 
accompaniments and the centralization of public worship in the 
Jerusalem temple. The hero stories of the age of struggle with 
Canaanite and Philistine afforded ample material for emphams- 
ing the first. The stories of this age, as preserved in the north 
and south, had already been woven into one narrative. Whether 
they formed a separate roll or had been treated up to this time 
as merely a continuation of the conquest narrative, they were 
now taken as a distinct literary unit and were given an elaborate 
editing. The stories themselves were full of loyalty to Jehovah 
and of faith because of his deliverances from the many enemies in 
Canaan and round about. What better examples of the truth of 
Deuteronomy's doctrine could be found than the old narratives of 
this age of vicissitudes ? It needed only to point the moral, and 
all must see. So the old pictiu^s of frequent distress from enemies 
and deliverance by national heroes were framed all to match, 
and a general frame constructed for the whole, giving a unitary 
impression to all the collection. 

And the ckitdren of Itrad again did that whidi was evil in the sight qf 
Jehovah : avd Jehovah strengthened EgUm the king of Moab against Israel, 
because they had done that which was eoU, in the sight of Jehovah. And 
he gathered imto him the chiJdren of Ammon and Amalek; and he went and 
smote Israel, and they possessed the city of palm-treee. And the children qf 
Israel served Eglon the king t^ Moab eighteen years. 

But when the children of Israel cried unto Jehovah, Jehovah raiaed them vp 
a saviow, Ehud the son of Qera, the Benjamite, a m&n left-handed. And 
the children of larael sent tribute by him unto Eglon the king of Moab. 
And Ehud made him a sword which had two edges, a cubit in lengtii ; 
and he {prded it under his raiment upon his right tlugh. And he offered 
the tribute unto E^on king of Moab: now Eglon was a very fat man. And 
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when he had made an end of oSering the tribute, he sent away the people 
that bare the tribute. But he faimaeU turned back from the quarries 
that were by Gilgal, and said, I have a secret erruid unto thee, king. 
And he said, Keep silence. And all that stood by him went out from 
him. And Ehud came unto him ; and be was dtting by himself alone in 
the cool upper room. And Ehud said, I have a meesage from God unto 
thee. And he arose out of his seat. And Ehud put forth his left hand, 
and took the sword from his right thigh, and thrust it into his body: 
and the haft also went in after the blade ; and the fat closed upon the 
blade, for he drew not tiie sword out of his body ; and it came out behind. 
Then Ehud went forth into the porch, and shut the doors of the upper 
room upon him, and locked them. 

Now when he was gone out, his servants came ; and they saw, and, 
behold, the doors of the upper room were locked ; and they said. Surely 
he is covering his feet in the upper chamber. And they tarried till they 
were ashamed ; and, behold, he op^ked not the doors of the upper room : 
therefore they took the key, and op^ied them; and, behold, their lord 
was fallen down dead on the earth. 

And Ehud escaped while they tarried, and passed beyond the quarries, 
and escaped unto Seirah. And it came to pass, when he was come, that 
he blew a trumpet in the hill-country of Ephraim ; and the children of 
Israel went down with him from the hill-country, and he before them. 
And he said unto them. Follow after me; for Jehovah hath delivered 
your enemies the Moabites into your hand. And they went down after 
him, and took the fords of the Jordan agfunst the Moabitra, and suffered 
not a man to pass over. And they smote of Moab at that time about ten 
thousand men, every lusty man, aad every man of valor; and there 
escaped not a man. So Moab was subdued that day under the hand of 
Israel. And the land had rest fourscore yean. 

And after him was Shamgar the son of Anath, who smote of the Phil- 
istines six hundred men with an ox-goad: and he also saved Israel.* 

Arid the children of Itrad again did that which was evil in Ae sight 
of Jehovah, when Ehvd was dead. Arui Jehovah sold them into the hand of 
Jabin king of Canaan, that reigned in Hazor; the captain of whose host 
was Sisera, who dweii in Harosh^ of the Gentiles. And the cAiWren of 
Israel cried itnio Jehovah: for he had nine hundred chariots (4 iron; and 
twenty years he mightUy oppressed the children of Israd. 



And the Umd had rest forty yean,* 
> Judges 3 ■**•• 
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These examples may eerve to illustrate the Und of editorial treat- 
ment that is pvea also to the stories of Gide(m-Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah, and Samson. Fortunately the editors did little to 
these stories from Israel's golden age of narrative except to give 
them their frame — a frame of wood, we are tempted to call it. 

The story of Othnie! is no story at all, but is wholly made up 
of the characteristic phrases of the editois. The same is true of 
the six so-cailed minor judges, cosceming whom no details are 
given.' Whether these were added by a later hand to bring the 
number to twelve or were in the sources, we cannot tell. 

The generaJ introduction prefixed to the collection of stories is 
found in chapters 2*-S*. The heart of this is 2 """. 

And the children of IhtmI did that which was evil in the Eight of Je- 
hovah, and saved the Baalim ; and they forsook Jehovah, ttie God of 
their fathers, who brought them out of the land of Egypt, and followed 
other gods, of the gods of the peoples that were round about them, and 
bowed themselves down unto them : and they provoked Jehovah to ang^. 
And they forsook Jehovah, and served Baal and the Aahtaroth. And 
the anger of Jehovah was kindled against Israel, and he delivered them 
into the hands of apoilers that despoiled them ; and he sold them into the 
hands of their enemies round about, so that they could not any longer 
stand before their enemiee. WhitheiBoever they went out, the hand of 
Jehovah was against them for evil, as Jehovah had spoken, and as Jeho- 
vah had Bwom unto them : and they were sore distressed. 

And Jehovah rused up judges, who saved them out of the hand of 
titoee that despdled tiiem. And yet they hearkened not unto their 
Judges ; for they played the harlot after other gods, and bowed themselves 
down unto them : ihey turned aside quickly out of the way wherdn thor 
fathers walked, obeying the commandments of Jehovah ; but they did not 
so. And when Jehovah raised them up judges, then Jehovah was with 
the judge, and saved them out of the hand of their enemies all the days 
of the judge: for it repented Jehovah because of th^ groaning by reason 
of them that oppressed them and vexed them. But it came to pass, 
when the judge was dead, that they turned back, and dealt more coiruptiy 
than their fatheis, in following other gods to serve them, and to bow 
down unto than; they ceased not from th^ doings, nor from th^ 
stubbont way. 

To the Deuteronomic book of Judges that was compiled during 

the exile, later hands added from old sources the brief summary 

' ShamEar, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon. 
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of tlie conquest, 1 '-2 ', and the two app^ided narratiTes, chapters 
17-21. These fall without the general plan of the editors of the 
book. They furnish, however, very early narratives of great 
interest and value. 

The composite history from Adam to the conquest of the east- 
Jordan territory, the period of history contained in the present 
books of Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers, was given only very 
s%ht touches by the exilic editors of the Deuteronomio school. 

The book of Deuteronomy itself received additions of historical 
material which htted it into the history at the close of the east- 
Jordan conquest. The most notable are the historical retrospect, 
in chapters 1 >-4 *', and the account of the death of Moses and 
the estimate of him as a prophet, in chapter 34. In this material, 
as in the remainder of the book, dependence upon the great 
noriihem and southern Israelite history for knowle^^ of the past 
is evident. 

With the beginning of the story of the conquest of the land in 
the first cluster of Joshua, the work of the exilic editors becomes 
everywhere noticeable. The chapter "is constructed almost 
entirely of phrases borrowed from Deuteronomy''' and indeed 
throughout the book the hand of the editor is manifest to one 
familiar with the distinctive phraseology and thought of Deuter- 
onomy. This is especially the case in the first twelve chapters. 
The book of Joshua in its present form was not, however, the 
work of the Deuteronomic editors. Like Genesis, Exodus, and 
Numbers, its completion belongs to the third great era of historical 
compodtitm. 

Why the Deuteronomic editors did not treat the book of Samuel 
as they did the stories of the Judges, we can only conjecture. 
PoB^bly it was because the subject-matter did not lend itself so 
well to the enforcement of one specific, Deuteronomic lesson; 
possibly it was because it already expressed very well their general 
interpretation of history. In this portion of the national history, 
they merely made additions or modifications here and there to 
empha^ze a Uttle more dearly their thought of its significance. 
The denunciation of Eh, in 1 Samuel 2, is a passage that exhibits 
thdr characteristic touch. 

> Dnva:, Intro. La. Old Teat., p. 105, Edition of 1910. 
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And there came a man of Ood unto Eli, and sdd unto him, Thus saitlk 
Jehovah, Did I reveal myself unto the house of thy father, when they 
were in Egypt in bondage to Pharaoh's house? and did I chooee him 
out of all the tribes of Israel to be my priest, to go up unto mine altar, to 
bum incense, to wear an ephod before me 7 and did I give unto the house 
of thy father all the offerings of the children of Israel made by fiie ? 
Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and at mine offering, which I have com- 
manded in my habitation, and honoreat thy boos above me, to make your- 
selves fat with the chiefest of all the offerings of Israel my people 7 There- 
fore Jehovah, the God of Israel, suth, I said indeed that thy house, and 
the house of thy father, should walk before me for ever : but now Jehovah 
saith. Be it far from me ; for them that honor me I will honor, and they 
that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. Behold, the days come, that 
I will cut off thine arm, and the arm of Hiy father's house, that there 
shall not be an old man in thy house.* 

The editors terminated the main narrative of David's reign with 
the list of his officers given in 2 Samuel 20, and appended to this 
some at least of the miscellaneous material constituting chapters 
21-24. This appended matter itself gives interesting evidence of 
gradual accumulation, since the stories of the famine and the pesti- 
lence in chapters 21 and 24, that evidently were taken from some 
common, early source, are cut apart by the insertion of two poems 
and a list of David's heroes. 

The history of the kii^om from Solomon to the exile furnished 
opportunity for more abundant and more varied illustration of 
the Deuteronomic principles than even the stories of the Judges. 
The dependence of national prosperity upon absolute loyalty to 
Jehovah was demonstrated more impressively in the division of 
the kii^dom and the &nal downfall of its two parts than in the 
vacillations and vicissitudes of the early struggle for the land. 
To this the later era added opportimity to emphasize the principle 
of loyalty manifested in the centralisation of worship. 

The exilic editors did not have at band a compoate history of 
the divided kii^om as of the earlier ages ; they must themselves 
compile this great and complex work. In compari8(m with this 
task their undertakii^ hitherto considered were simple indeed. 
Perhaps the compilation and interpretation of the history which 
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resulted in the book of Kinga was the work of maDy laborers, 
duru^; a half-century or- more. There are traces of two stages in 
the editing, one antedating the fall of Jerusalem, and the other 
carrying us beyond the middle of the exile. Only in minute 
details can these stages be distinguished, and we therefore take up 
Kii^ dmply as a literary product of the Deuteronomic age, which 
begins before the fall of Jerusalem. The work as a whole must 
have been completed soon after 561, the date of the last event 
recorded ; only the slightest traces of any later editing have been 
noted. From the exUe onward the Jews had Deuteronomy, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings in essentially their present form. 

The history of the composite authorship and gradual growth 
of the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Samuel has been deciphered 
only by the united effort of many tr^ed eyes ; but in Kings the 
evidence is open to all. At the close of Solomon's reign, we read : 
Now the rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he did, and his 
wisdom, are they not written in the book of the acts of Solomon 7 
We have found bits of poetry ascribed to earlier books of poems, 
but we have not met direct references to prose histories such as 
the book of the acts of Solomon must have been. At the death of 
Solomon's son, we read : Now the rest of the acts of Rehoboam, 
and all that he did, are they not written in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Judah 7 To this same book of chronicles * reference 
is made at the close of nearly every Judean reign until the death 
of Jehoiakim in 597 b.c. 

It is in the time of David that we first hear of an official scribe 
as a member of the court. From this time forward we need not 
doubt that more or less complete official annals were kept in 
Israel, as they were among the kindred Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Whether the books of the acts of days of Solomon and of the kings 
of Judah were these official annals or not, we do not know with 
oertunty. The probability seems to be that they were not, ^ce 
these books are cited for some thii^ that might not have been 
included in state records ; it is somewhat difficult to see, too, how 
the compilers of Kings would have had access to the government 
documents. All we can say is that the editors had some sort of 
a history of Solomon's reign and of the Judean kings who followed 
■ Uterally, "acta of days" - daily record ot events. 
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him, which has einoe been lost, and which c<mtuned much material 
not in our Kings — Now the rest of the acta, are they not written 7 

For the kii^ of Northern Israel mmilar rderence is constantly 
made to the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel. We do 
not know just what the relation of this book was to that from which 
we found a few extensive extracts in the latter part of 1 Kii^ and 
opening of 2 Ein^* Those were such early, vivid stories aa 
Ahab's defeat of the drunken Ben-hadad and Jehu's rebellion. 
This material may have been included along with that from other 
sources m the "acts of days." The stories of Elijah and Elisha 
must have wasted, in part at least, in separate books from which 
the editors of our Kings selected copious extracts. Stories in 
which other prophets are the central figures were also inwoven with 
the principal sources. 

The narrative of the re^ of Solomtm in 1 Kings 1~11 is an 
interesting piece of composition. The first two chapters are taken 
from the early history of David's court and family life which makes 
up the greater pari; of 2 Samuel. The remaining chapters are not 
placed chronologically, but are grouped about the central theme 
of Solomon's building operations, the whole being arranged 
topically. 

The book of the acta of Solomon was compiled, perhaps, not 
very far from the time of the great Judean history of antiquity. 
The chronicles of the kings of Israel may have been completed 
soon after 722. The chronicles of the kings of Judah cannot have 
been ended before 597, to which point it carried the history. 

The final chapter conoenung Solomon's reign is old in its kernel, 
but large additions were made by the editors which give the color 
and tone to the whole. The religious interpretation of history 
characteristic of the Deuteronomic age is prominent. Solomon 
is futhless to Jehovah, worships other deities, adversaries are 
rtused up to punish him.* The downfall of Northern Israel ^vea 
the editors occamon for a protracted pointang of the moral. 

> Chapter VI. 

> As Qie eeotlon standa, this Interpretation la m> Buperimpooed on the 
wiginal namtive that one who was an advereary "all Solomon's diom" 
(11 >) appears ae raised ap by Ood to puaiali the King for the ain of his 
(ddage (11*). 
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And it was so, because the chndren of larael h&d fflnned ag^net Je- 
hovah their God, who brought them up out of the land of Egypt from under 
the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and had feared other gods, and 
walked in the statutes of tike nations, whom Jehovah cast out from before 
tite children of Israel, and of the kings of Israel, whioh they made. And 
the children of Israel did secretly things that were not right against 
Jehovah thor Ood: and they built them high places in all their cities, 
from tlie tower of the watchmen to the fortified dty ; and they set them 
up jnllars and Asherim upon every iiigh hill, and under every green tree ; 
and there they burnt incense in all the h^h places, as did the oatioos 
whom Jehovah carried away before them ; and they wrought wicked things 
to provoke Jehovah to anger; and they served idols, whereof Jehovah 
had stud unto tbem. Ye shall not do this thing. Yet Jehovah testified 
onto Israel, and unto Judah, by eveiy prophet, and every seer, saying, 
Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep my commandments and my 
statutes, according to all the law which I commanded your fathers, and 
which I sent to you by my servants the iHt)phetiB. Notwithstanding, 
they would not hear, but hardened their neck, like to the neck of their 
fathers, who believed not in Jehovah their God. And they rejected his 
statutes, and his covenant that he made with thdr fathers, and his testi- 
monies which he testified unto them; and they followed vanity, and 
became vun, and went after the nations that were round about them, 
oonceming whom Jehovah had chained them that they should not do like 
than. And they forsook all the commandments of Jehovah their God, 
and made them molten im&gee, even two calves, and made an Asherah, 
and worshipped all the host of heaven, and served Baal. And they 
caused their sons and their daughters to pass through the fire, and used 
divination and enchantments, and sold th^nsdvea to do that wluch 
was evil in the aght of Jehovah, to provoke him to anger. Therefore 
Jehovah was very angry with Israel, and removed them out of his sight : 
titere was none left but ihe tribe of Judah only.^ 

It ia not only where such strikii^ events call for interpretation 
that the compiler's hand ia noticeable ; for the entire period of the 
divided kingdom the editors have inwoven the history after a very 
careful system. The account of each reign opens and doses with 
regular formulas which give the chrcmological relation of the 
reign to the corresponding re^ in the other kti^om and pass 
judgment on each king. In the case of Northern Israel, this 
judgment is without exception unfavorable. From the stand- 
> 2 Kings 17 "'. 
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point of the Deuterononuc law of the c^itral sanctuary, the great 
sin of Jeroboam was the eatablishineut of places of worship outside 
of Jerusalem. In this respect each kiu^ of Israel followed the sin 
of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat. To a few kings of Judah qualified 
approbation is fpven, limited by the fact that the high places were 
not taken away. In only two cases is this limitation omitted, 
those of Hezekiah and Jomah. The estimate of all the kings is 
made on purely religious grounds and is determined by the law of 
the central sanctuary. Thus the Deuteronomic editors put their 
stamp upon the history of the kingdom from Solomon's reign 
forward, as completely as they did upon the age of the Judges. 
They left the book of Kings as the chiefest monument of their 
zeal. Prophetic principles formulated into law, and burned into 
the souls of earnest thinkers by the devastation of city and temple, 
gave new meaning to the national history and led to the second 
great stage of historical writii^ in Israel. 

In our own day the study of sociology and economics has given 
historians a new point of view from which they are reexamining 
the story of the past and emphasizing the hitherto neglected factors. 
So the prophets of the eighth century B.C. and their successors in 
the seventh century gave a new point of view for the interpreta- 
tion of Israel's history. In each age the new light tends to give, 
for a time, a one-sided view, capable of recognizing only one ex- 
planation of all things. The Deuteronomic editors bad a new 
insight into the meaning of history, but their mterpretation ob- 
scured some of the truth of the old, natural narratives which had 
had no hard-and-fast mterpretation to ^ve. 

The language and style of Deuteronomy, as well as the thought, 
colored all that the historians of this age touched. Very much 
of the general impression made by the prose of the Old Testament 
is due to this epoch. While the story-telling charm of the earUer 
age has been lost, eamestneBs of thought and deep conviction give 
a solemn rhythm to all that is written. Elven some repetitiousness 
is without wearisomeness where the reach of the thought b such 
that frequent reiteration is necessary. As m earlier ages, so in 
this, the Old Testament style is found perfectly adapted to the 
thought and feeling. The era of "national inexperience" that 
found its expression in the swift-told tale of heroic adventure is 
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gone forever. The aaSve stories of that earlier age win the child 
and del^t all whose life still conraes lustily. In the second great 
era of Israel's historical writing, the stem strength of men who 
know defeat, but not despcur, who know how to iaH without self- 
excuse, who look back with tense gaze, determined to understand 
and profit by mistakes, grips and holds the reader of matured 



CHAPTER XrX 

SONGS AND ORACLES OP THS BBSTOBATION 

(AbmU 650 io 450 B.C.) 

In Babylonia, where the historians of Israel were interpreting 
the story of their nation in terms of the philosophy of Deuteron- 
omy, political confusion suddenly arose. Following the death of 
Nebuchadrezzar in 561, three kings ruled in rapid succession and 
a foiurtb bad already seized the throne, within less than seven years 
after Nebuchadrezzar's death. For the time, Babylon maint-ained 
her great empire, so that the new king was able to dictate who 
should reign in distant Tyre ; but dangers were threatenii^ The 
alliance which Nebuchadrezzar had comoHtently maint^ed with 
the Medes was now broken, and this people was crowding down 
upon Babylon m Mesopotamia, much as the Assyrians had done 
nine hundred years before. A rebellion against the Medes in the 
province of Anshan, in northern Elam, resulted in the downfall 
of the Median king Astyages and gave the rebellious Peraan prince, 
Cjraa of Anshan, the rule of the Medo-Persian empire (rf which 
he became the founder. The Babylonian king, Nabonidus, 
welcomed the conquest of Media as a divine intervention; but 
soon the upstart Cyrus was threatening Babylon, as Astyages had 
done. An alliance between Lydia, Sparta the head of the Greek 
states, and Babylon led Cyrus quickly to his great western cam- 
pmgn, in which be conquered Lydia before the allies could aid. 

Ezekiel's voice of hope had been stilled for a quarter-century, 
but the ^irit of prophecy needed only some sign among the 
nations to call forth anew ite song of doom and cheer. Now some 
unnamed prophet-poet aang : — 

Upon a treeless mountun lift up a signal, ruse a cry to them. 
Wave the hand that they mi^ enter the princely gates. 
I myself have given command to my consecrated once, to »ecute my 
wrath. 
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I have alao summoned my heroes, my proudly exultant ones. 

Hark, a tumult on the mountoiiis, as of a mighty multitude 1 

Haric, an uproar of kingdoms, of gathered nations t 

It ie Jehovah of faoets mastering the martial hosts. 

They are coming from a distant land, from the end of heaTen, 

Jehovah and his instrumeats of wrath, to destroy the whole earth. 

Wul, for Jehovah's day is at hand ; as destruction from the Almigh^ 

Destroyer it comes. 
Therefore all hands hang down helplras. 

Therefore every human heart doth melt, and men are dismayed. 
Puns and throes sdze them ; hke a woman in trav^ they writhe ; 
Astounded they gaze at eaoh other ; thdr faces glow like flames. 
Behold Jehovah cometh, pitiless, with fury and burning anger, 
To make the earth a desolation, and to destroy the tanners thereon. 
For the heavens and its Orions cease to shed their beams, 
The sun is darkened at his rising, and the moon gives no brilliant li^t. 
I will punish the earth for its wickedness, and the wicked for thdr iniquity, 
I will still the arrogance of the proud, and lay low the presumption of 

tyrants. 
I will make mortals rarer than gold, and men tjian the fine gold of Ophir. 

Therefore I will make heaven trouble, and the earth shall shake in ita 

place. 
Because of the fury of Jehovah of hosts, and in the fury of his buning 

anger. 
And then like a hunted gazelle, or a aheep with none to fold them, 
They will turn each to his own people, wid flee each to his own land; 
Whoever is found will be thrust through, and whoever is caught will fall 

by the sword, 
And their children E^iall be dashed to pieces before thor eyes. 
Thrar houses shall be plundered and th^ wives shall be ravished. 
Behold, I stir up agmst them the Medes, 
Who confdder not silver, and take no pleasure in gold, 
(They lay hold on) bow (and apear, they are cruel), 
(They break in pieces all) the young men, (and the mudens) shall be 

dashed in pieces. 
On children th^ will look with no pity, they have no compasdon on ttie 

fruit of the womb. 
And Babylon, the most beautiiful of kingdoms, the proud gloiy of the 

Chaldeans shall be, 
As when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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It ahaU be iminhabited forever, and tenantless age after age ; 

No nomad shall pitch there his tent, nor shepherds let their flocks lie down 

there, 
But mid cats shall lie down here, and their houses shall be fuU of jackals ; 
Ostriches shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there, 
Howling beasts shall cry to each othra in ita castles, and wolves in its 

revelling halls; 
Its time is near at hand, its day shall not be extended.^ 

It was probably the same prophet who sang the mocking dirge 
over Babylon that recalls so vividly Ezekiel's lament over Egypt.* 

Afal stilled is the tyrant, 

And stilled is the fury [ 
Broke hath Jehovah tiie rod of the wicked, 

Sceptre of despots : 
Stroke of (the) peoples with pasdon, 

Stroke unremitting. 
Treading in wrath (the) nations, 

Trampling unceasing. 
Quiet, at rest, is the whole earth, 

They break into singing ; 
Even the pines are jubilant for thee, 

Lebanon's cedars I 
"ffince thou lieat low, cometh not up 

Feller agunst us." 

Sheol htmi under shuddereth at thee 

To meet thine arrival. 
Stirring up for thee the shades. 

All great-goats of earth I 
Lifteth erect from their tbronea 

All kings of peoples. 
AU ef tkem artstixT artd say to thee, — 

"Thou, too, made flaccid like us. 

To us hast been levelled I 
Hurled to Sheol is the pride of thee, 

Clai^ of the harpe of thee ; 
Under thee strewn are (the) maggots. 

Thy coverlet worms." 
> Isaiah 13 *^. Translation from Kent, jS«rfR<m«, SpitUta, and 
Apoealyptea a} laraeCt Propkett, pp. 316 ff. > Page 246. 
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How art thou f&llen from heaven 

Daystar, eon of the dawn; 
(How) art thou hewn down to earth, 

Hiutler at natioiifl. 
And thou, thou didst aay in thine heart, 

"The heavenfl will I scale, 
Far up to the stars of God 

Lift high my throne, 
And dt on the mount of assembfy, 

Far back of the north, 
I will climb on the heights of (the) cloud, 

I will match the Most High I " 
Ah : to Sheol thou art hurled, 

Far back of the pit 1 

Who see thee at thee are gasing; 

Upon thee they muse : 
Is this the man that staggered the eart^ 

Shaker of kingdoms 7 
Setting the world like the deaert, 

Its cities he tore down ; 
Its prisoners he loosed not 

(Each of them) homeward. 
All Mugs of peoples, yes all, 

Are lying in their state ; 
But thou I thou art flung from Qiy grave, 

Like a stick that is loathsome. 

Beehrouded with slain, the pierced of the aword, 

Like a corpse that is trampled. 
They that go down to the stones of a crypt, 

Shall not be with them in burial. 
For thy land thou hast ruined. 

Thy people hast slaughtered. 
Shall not be mentioned for aye 

Seed of the wicked ! 
Set for his children a shamblea, 

For guilt of their fathers t 
They shall not rise nor inherit (the) earth, 

Nor fill the face of the woiid with cities. 

But I win arise upon them, 
Sayeth Jehovah of hosts; 
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And I will cut oS &om Babel 

Record and remnant, 
And Bcion and seed, 

Saitb Jehovah : 
Yea, I will make it the bittern's "heritage, 

Manhes of water ! 
And I will sweep it with sweepe of destruction, 

Sayeth Jehovah of hosts.^ 

The impaB«(med prophecy agaJnat Babylon in Jeremiah 50-51, 
in which the Medes are the instrument of doom <m the city, was 
composed by some other poet at about the same time as the oracles 
in Isaiah 13 and 14. "The burden of the wilderness of the sea" 
(Isaiah 21 *~>*) was perhaps aJso occasioned by the expected attack 
of the Medo-Fersian power. In the prophetic poeans called 
"burdens," there is often a weird effect; as "whirlwinds in the 
south sweep through," so they seem to come "from the wilderness, 
from a terrible land." Su^estion and mystery rather than definite 
statemoit, characterize them. The great mass of the exiles, like 
the mass of people in any age, saw the wealth, power, and mag- 
nificence of Babylon and were awed by the splendor of her reli- 
gious ceremonies. The reigning king was peculiarly devoted to 
the ancient gods of Babylon ; much of his energy was devoted to 
restoring their old-time shrines and forms of worship. In Babylon 
and in other cities of the realm his ambitions in this direction 
were carried out on a magnificent scale. To the gods who 
had pveix glory to Babylonia thousands of years before Israel 
had covenanted with Jehovah at Sinai, Nabonidus trusted for 
aid agMnst the threatening dangers. In these and in the im- 
mense strength of his fortifications, no doubt his confid^ice seemed 
well grounded to Jewish exiles without the vi^on of their 
prophet poets. 

It may have been after Babylon had fallen, although it is 
commonly believed to have been while Cyrus was still in the 
north and west that the wonderful songs of fEuth and cheer in 

> Isaiah 14 '***. Translation from O. A. Smith, Itaiah, Sxjxmtor't 
Bible, I, p. 413 ff. The me^ is the same in this and the preceding 
seleotaon ; Dr. Kent prints the long broken lines as ^n^ tines and Dr. 
Smith, as two lines. 
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Isaiab 40-48 were first sung.' The great tlieme ia ^ven at the 
outset : — 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, sfuth your God, 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem ; ami ciy unto her, . 
That her warfare ifi accomplished, that her iniquity ia pardoned, 
That she hath received of Jehovah's hand double for all her Bina.* 

Then a voice is heard, a messenger in the wilderness, which sepa- 
rates the exiles from home : A great, easy highway is being built 
to make the return possible for weary feet. The voice ttiat 
commands the road through the wilderness, commands agaJn with 
the one word "Cry," and one answers, "What shall I cry? " 
"Human pride and power quickly pass, but God's promise shall 
be accompUshcd." On the timeless wings of song, we pass from 
the separating wilderness to the hills of Judah and hear Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judea bidden to welcome back the God whom 
Ezekiel had seen departing from the polluted and doomed dty. 
What sort of a god is their god 7 listen : — 

Who hath measured the waters in the hollow erf his hand, 

And meted out heaven with the span, 

And comprehended the dust of the earth in a measun^ , 

And weighed the mountuna in scales, 

And the hills in a balance 7 

Who hath directed the Spirit of Jehovah, 

Or who being his counsellor hath taught him 7 

With whom took he counsel, and who instructed him,'' 

And taught him in the path of jusdce, and taught him knowledge, 

And dkowed to him the way of understanding 7 

BehcM, the nations are as a drop of a bucket. 

And are accounted as the email dust of the balance : 

Behold, he taketh up the isles as a very litUe thlog. , 

And L^anon is not sufBcient to bum, 

Nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt offering.^ 

All the nations are as nothing before him. 

As less than notlung, and vanity.' 

I Few the view that these are to be dated after 538, see Kent, Sermont, 
BpuUta, and Apoealyptet q/ Isratl't PropheU, pp. 27-29, 336. 
■ Isaiah 40 ^. * Isaiah 40 ■*->'. 
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CoQtnst the other goda : — 

To whom then will ye liken me, 

■niatlshoiildbeequ&ltDbim? suth the H<^ One. 

Ijft up your eyes, and see 

Who h&th created these, 

Th&t biingeth out thw hoet by numbra ; 

He calleth them all by name.' 

This is lyric poetry, but it has the qualities and power of the drama. 
It is like the prelude of an opera ; it almost sings itself, voice 
answerii^ voice. The chapters following ^ve a succession c^ 
lyrics, all so unified in theme and, to some extent, progresave in 
thought, that the whole of 40 to 48 can almost be called one dra- 
matic lyric. 

The idenUfication of the personality of the prophet with God 
is here so complete that any perfectly clear differentiatJon of 
speakers is impossible. Throughout chapter 40, however, God is 
spoken of in the third person, while clearly He is himself speaking 
at the opening of the next chapter. The scene is like that at the 
opoiing of Micah 6. There the prophet summtmed the mountuna 
and hills to form a majestic court before which Jehovah should 
plead his cause with his people; then Jehovah himself spoke.' 
Here it is Jehovah who bids the islands at in silence and the people 
to come near to trial. 

Had the Greek unerring instinct {or form and proportion in 
building or statue? The poets of Israel were equally unerring 
in their soul-union with nature. Ima^ne summcming vast pnuries 
or awesome deserts to rat as court for God and his people in judg- 
ment I But the mountains and the islands I — these, spite of 
their greatness, have individuahty and personality. 

Turning back from form to thought, we notice that, while the 
prelude chapter struck the different chords that give the entire 
theme, the situation is not before us till Jehovah begins his plea 
for the trust erf his people: — 

Who hath r^sed i^ one from the east, 
Wliom he calletii in righteousness to bis foot? 
He giveth nations before Mm, 
> baiah 40 **-*^. ■ MIoth 6 *-*. 
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And maketh him rule over UngB ; 

He ^veth them aa the dust of his aword, 

Ab the drivKi stubble to his bow. 

He punueth them &ud passes on safely, 

Even by a way that he hath not gone with hia feet. 

Who hath wrought and done it, 

Calling the generations from the b^inning 7 

I Jehovah, the first, 

And with the last, I am he.* 
The BabyloniaD exiles needed no commentary to enable them to 
recognize the one from the east before whom the nations had been 
driven stubble. Already Cyrus had pursued the king of Lydia to 
his capital, the very end of the earth to the ancient Oriental. 
Well did the islands of the Mediterranean and .£gean fear when 
they saw it ; fifty years more and a successor of Cyrus will not 
stop at the coast of Asia Minor. As it is in Babylon, so the poet 
sees it amoi^ the distant peoples united agunst Cyrus ; they has- 
tened to create more unages of the gods, to gain help agfunst the 
invader whom no human power could check. " But thou, Israel, 
art my servant whom I have chosen" ; in all this panic fear of the 
nations there is only hope for thee. Next, the prophet seems to 
speak a few lines in his own person, explaining the purpose of God 
in it all : — 

That they may see and know. 
And con^der, and understand together, 
That the hand of Jehovah hath done this, 
And the Holy One of Israel hath created it.* 

The people cannot believe, so the poet repreeeatts Jehovah aa 
saying, "Produce your cause," and the prophet himself goes on, 
"Let them show us what shall hapjKu." Then Jehovah himself 
again: — 

Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work is <^ nought. 
The following songs reiterate, elaborate, and make specific. 
There is not otdy to be a broad, easy highway from Babylon to 
Judea, but God shall lead the blind and shall make darkness %ht 
before them.' The nothingness of other gods is repeatedly 
pictured by c<mtrast with the might and majesty of Jehovah and 
>41*-*. ■Iniah41**. ■42". 
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by realietic deacriptions of the mftlring of idols and carrying thdr 
images about in reli|pous procession.' The downfall of Babylon 
which was not specifically mentioned in the opening chapters is 
made very definite and vivid as the poems advance : — 

Thus aaith Jehovah, 

Your Rederaner, the Holj^ One of lanel : 

For your sake I have sent to Babylon, 

And I will bring down all of tiiem as fu^tives.* 

Down I and eit in the dust, virgin, 

Daughter of Babel I 
Sit on the ground, with no throne, 

Daughter ctf Kaahdim I 
For not agtun shall they call thee 

Tender and Dunty. 
Take to thee millstones, and grind out the meal. 
Put back thy veil, atrip oB the garment. 
Make bate tJie leg, wade through the riveis ; 
Bare be thy nakedness, yea, be beholden thy shame I 

Vengeance I take, and strike treaty with none. 



And thou sudst. For ever I shall be mistress, 
Till thou hast set not these things to thy hearty 
Not thought of thor issue. 

Therefore now hear this, Voluptuous, 

Kttmg sdf -confident: 
Thou, who suth in her heart, "I am: there is none else. 
I shall not mt a widow, nor know want of children." 
Surely shidl come to thee both of these, sudden, the same day. 

Childlessness, widowhood I 
To thdr full come upon thee, spite of the mass of thy epdia, 
S|Hte of the wealth of thy charms — to the full I 

And thou wast bold in ttune evil ; thou saidst, 

"None doth see me." 
Tt^ wisdom and knowle^e -^ they have led thee astray, 
Tillthouhast said in thine heart, "lam: there is none else." 
•46'. "43". 
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Yet there shall come on thee £vil, 

Thou know'st not to charm it. 
And there sh&ll fall on thee Havoc, 

Thou canst not avert it. 
And there shall come on thee suddenly, 

Unavares, Ruin. 
Stand forth, I pray, with thy channs, with the wealth of tiiy erpdla — 
With which thou hast wearied thysdf from thy youth up — 

If so thou be able to profit, 

If so to stiike terror I 
Hiou art sck with the maaa of thy eoonaelB : 

Let them stand up and save thee — 
Mappers oi heaven, Hanet-obeerveis, Tellers at new moons — 

Fnan what must befall thee I 

Behdd, they are grown like the straw I 

iire hath consumed them ; 
Nay, they save not thdr life 

From the hand of the flame 1 
— lis no fuel for wannth, 

Kre to rit down at 1 — 
Thus are they grown to thee, they who did weaiy thee, 

Traders of thine from tl^ youth up ; 

Each as he could paas have they fled ; 
None is thy saviour I* 

At the coDcluaion of the group of poems, there ia a rin^ng cry 
to go forth from Babylon, for, in the prophet's vi^on, the people 
of Jehovah are abeady free to return.* 

In these poema and those wluch immediately follow in the book 
of Isaiah, the culmination of the prophetic idea of God is reached. 
No previous writing ^ves such clear and sweeping declaratioiu 
of the one God of all the earth ; creator and preserver. Toward 
these conceptions, the inspired teachers of Israel had been reach- 
ing in the midst of a world and a people which believed that each 
region or tribe had its own god, who must be especially honored 

1 47 1-», *-u Tranalation of G. A. Smith, Isaiah, Expositor'! BibU, 
U. p. 195 ff. 

t If this KOtion of the book of Isaiah dates from the time after the fall 
(rf Babylon in 638. the freedom to return is literal. 
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in that region or whose glory was inextricably bound up with the 
military success and prosperity of that people. In following the 
writings of the prophets in chronolo^cal order, the gradual devel- 
opment of this stupendous conception is clearly seen — one God, 
a personal being, creator and preserver. Only through the effects 
of the etru^e of nations, only through the destruction of the 
temple and temple-city was it posMble for Israel to rise to a con- 
ception of a God who was not limited to one part of the earth's 
surface and largely to one people. While the prophets struggled to 
guide their little people amid the overwhelming waves of the 
great tides of nations in commotion, prophet added to prophet 
some new vision of the great pilot ; only when Israel had Uved for 
a generation m the midst of the splendors of the Babyl<nuan reUg- 
ion was it possible by contrast to set forth the uniqueness of the 
one God. 

Chapters 49 to 55 form a new group of oracles, in various ways 
distinct from 40 to 48. There are no further allusions to Cyrus, 
and the contrastii^ of Jehovah with the idol-gods has also dis- 
appeared. In general, the poems of this group are less original 
and spontaneous than the preceding ones. They probably come 
from a time after a beginning had been made in the restoration of 
Jerusalem. Two of the best aoi^ of the group are those begin- 
niug: "Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Jehovah," 
and "Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters."' 

A unifying link in the two groups is the succession of poems con- 
cerning Jehovah's servant. If these were an original part of the 
collection, then 40 to 55 must almost certunly have formed one 
collection. Many critics, however, find in the servant passages 
the parts of one poem worked into the text by a later hand, after 
two distinct collections of prophecies (40-48, 49-55) had been 
united ; in them we find one theme, with progress and culmina- 
tion of thought. In Isaiah 40 to 48 the prophetic conception of 
God reaches its climax, and, in this poem, the prophetic ctmception 
of man culminates; so that 40 to 55 taken tt^ther ^ve two 
summits In the central thoughts of the Old Testament literature 
— God and man. 

As Israel's thought advances, man is considered in his twofold 
'51 "-52 ",55. 
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relation — to God and to his fellow-man and, in the ideal servant, 
this twofold treatment reaohes its highest point. If one draws 
a composite portr^t from the successive passages,* it will be found 
to contain at least the following tr^ts : To the eye that looks for 
phymcal beauty and external pomp, nothii^ will appear, for his 
visage and form are marred more than any man, and he has no 
comeliness nor beauty. He is despised and esteemed not. In his 
sufferii^, he is thought to be one smitten of God and is forced to 
endure punishment and insult. Instead of r^!;al self-assertion and 
loud display, there will be quiet gentleness and meekness ; he shall 
not cause his voice to be heard in the street ; he shall be before his 
persecutors dumb, as a victim led to the slaughter; he shall 
not evea break the weakest staff nor put out the dimmest light. 
His worth will be wholly of a moral type. He shall inaugurate 
justice ; there shall be in him no violence nor deceit, and by hia 
knowledge he shall justify many. His powers will be at the 
service of others, for his skill of speech will be to help the weary. 
He will endure for the sake of others ; in then- behalf he will be 
mighty. He will not stop until he establishes judgment in the 
world. He will bring light to the Gentiles, open the eyes of the 
blind, and bring out prisoners. His mouth will be like a sharp 
sword. He will be ready to hearken to Jehovah, absolute faith 
in whom will make his face like flint. 

Whoever the writer had in mind in this strange, composite 
picture, whether some one of the past or the future, or only a per- 
sonification of the genius of the nation, we have here insight into 
deep facts of human life. Hawthorne found in our common sin 
the bond that unites soul to soul. It is rather a pessimistic 
interpretation of life, but there is truth in it. Browning, struggling 
ever with the question "why ill should hap to man," found in our 
common pain that which develops the highest human qualities 
of sympathy toward man and gratitude toward God. The poet 
of the dxth century before Christ saw the fact, he did not seek to 
explun it, — saw the universal fact that he who comes close to God 
and seeks to do his will in service to man will be misunderstood, 
deemed smitten of God, despised and rejected of men. The 
history of civilization — the martyrs of philosophy, scimce, 
»42'-', «'-", 50"-", 52 "-SS". 
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political liberty, as well as of religion, declare that the ancient poet 
saw the deep things of life as they are. The great servants of 
Qod, whether their service has been in the cause of advandng 
knowledge or righteousness, have been and still must be despised 
and rejected of men, men of sorrows and acqu^nted with grief. 
In the lower realms of life, animal and human, we may find the law 
of tooth and claw ; in the higher realms, the law of t^e soul an 
offering for ran prevails. This law unites man to man and man 
to God. The truth seen by the author of the Marble Faun ia a 
very small part of the truth ; the truth seen by the prophet-poet 
of the shcth century B.C. and by the philosopher-poet of the nine- 
teenth century after Christ complement each other and carry us 
far as human eye has yet reached into the eternal mystery of life 
as it is at its centre and circumference. The scientist may talk 
of the struggle for life and the struggle for the life of others ; the 
theologian may talk of the vicarious principle; they are scientific 
names for the facts that the poets have seen.' 

The poets of the Restoration possessed all the ^ts of the greatest 
of their race for e]q>re8ui^ their thought in appropriate imj^;ery, 
in concrete pictures, and in bold personificatjons. Yielding our- 
Belves to their chanfpng mood, we feel the tranntory character 
of human life in the fading flower and grass ; we see the tender 
plant sprinfpng up, even the marvel of a root out of dry groimd, 
the rain and snow coming from heaven, making earth bud and 
bring forth seed for the sower and bread for the eater. We watch 
the fir and myrtle grow up instead of the thorn and brier, or we 
are led by springs ot water. We look upon Lebanon's h^ght with 
her beasts; we hear the waves of the sea roaring; our gace is 
directed to the starry heavens; we mount with wings as eagles; 

' In some one of his writingB, Henry E. Erehbiel has called attentioii 
to the faot that the idea of Oennan poetry is that "solvatdoii oomes to 
humanity through the Belf-Bacrifioing love of woman." The poet of 
aaoient Israel saw the law in its more universal terms. PanlleiB between 
the poem of the Suffering Servant and Psalm 22, beginning "My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" are often noted. Although the 
Psalm oomes from the Restoration period and is of essentially the same 
age aa the Suffering Servant, it lacks the insight of that great poem, failing 
to show the necessary connection between its night of suflcoiDg and the 
glorious future. See Eirkpatriok, The Ptatnu, p. 114. 
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our thought soars to the height of the heavens above the earth. 
Jehovah is pictured as measuring the waters in the hollow of hia 
hand and weighing the mountuns in scales, stretcbii^ out the 
heavens a8 a curtain and spreading them as a toit to dwell in, or 
as making a way in the sea. He is again, a rock, the only rock. 
Still giving ourselves to their guidance, we watch the laborers at 
work, the carpenter and smith, the shepherd feeding his flock ; 
we see the sheep ehearing and the lamb led to the slaughter, the 
potter treading the clay or fashioning it as he wills, the refiner of 
precious metal at his work. We note the instrument of threshii^, 
the hunter's snare, the antelope caught in the net, the bruised 
reed and smoking fiax, the polished shaft of the archer in its 
quiver, the moth that destroys a garment or the garment that 
grows old. We are led to picture a man struggling through a 
deep, swift stream. Israel is now a divorced woman, now the 
wife of Jehovah, now one who has been sold into slavery for no 
price. Jehovah's wrath is a draught in a cup. Those who seek 
satisfaction in idolatrous worship are feeders upon ashes. The 
curious might almost make a complete study of the arts and in- 
dustries and all the curumstances of the daily life of the age from 
the pictures given in these poetic oracles. One does not feel, 
however, any such conscious display of knowledge as in Eze- 
kiel; we are agtun with true poets -who think in pictures in- 
stinctively. 

Among the most graphic of the pictures from life that appear (m 
the pages of these prophets are the sarcastic descriptions of idol 
manufacture and worship : — 

To whom then will ye liken Qod, 

And what likeness place bedde him? 

An image I a craftsman cast it, 

And a smelter overlays it with gold. 

Each one helps the other and says to his fellow, Be ooun^eons I 

So the craftsman encourages the smelter, 

The smoother with the hammer him who smites the anvH, 

Saying of the plating, It is good ; 

And he fastens it securely with nails. 

He who is too poor to do this 

Chooses a tree that is not decayed. 
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Seeks for himaelf a skilled craftsman, 
To set up an image that shall not totter. ^ 

The smith prepares it on the coals. 

With hanmiers he fashions it, 

He foi^es it with his strong ann, 

He becomes hungry also and has no strength, 

He drinks no water and ia faint. 

The carpenter stretches out a line, 

Traces it in outline with a stylus, 

Shapes it with acr&ping tools and a compaas, 

And makes it like a human figure, 

like the beauty of a man, to dwell in a house I 

One cuts down cedar trees for his use, 

And chooses a cypress or oak, 

He lets it grow up among tbe trees of the forest, 

Or plants a pine, and the nun makes it grow. 

So it becomes fuel for man, 

And he takes some therefrom and warms himsdf. 

He also sets it ablaee and bakes bread, 

Yea, he makes a god and worships it I 

Makes an image and bows before it I 

Half of it he bums in the Sie, 

And upon its coals he roasts flesh I 

He eats the roast and is satisfied t 

He warms himself and says. Aha I 

I am warm and see the glow. 

The rest of it he makes into a god, 

He bows down to his image and worships it, 

And prays to it and says : 

Deliver me, for thou art my god I 

Hiey have no knowkt^ nor disoemment, 
For their eyes are besmeared past sedng, 
And their minds past comprehending. 
And he takes it not to heart, 
Nor is there any knowledge or sense to say : 

*40>^ 41*-'. Translation and vrangement from Kent, Sermont, 
Bjnttle*, and Apocalypta of the Prophet*, p. 338. 
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Half of it I have burned in die fire, 

I have also baked bread upon the coals, 

I have roasted fleeh and have eaten ; 

And the rest of it shall make an abomination. 

To a block of wood shall I bow down?' 

Tb6 poet's own personality is elusive throughout. He ia often 
Bi^ded "The Great Unknown" ; we do not even know, as we have 
Been, whether the aongs are all from one poet or from more. < 

After the conquest of Asia Minor, Cyrus turned his attention 
to the regjons eaatward of his empire, and it was not until 538 
that he moved directly on Babylon. Internal dissensions had, 
by this time, paved the way for easy conquest. There was some 
fighting done on the northern borders of the country, but once 
victorious here, Cyrus's forces were able to enter the capital withr- 
out a struggle. In accord with his general policy of recognizii^[ 
the religion of conquered peoples and permitting those who had 
been deported to return and rebuild their devastated homes, 
Cyrus permitted the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the return of 
ffldles. In the course of the next eighteen years some few leading 
men went from Babylon to Jerusalem. Sheshbaszar of the 
seed-royal went as governor and probably a confflderable company 
with him. By 520, Sheshbazzar had been succeeded as local 
governor by Zerubbabel, a grandson of Jehoiachin ; Joshua the 
chief priest had also gone up from Babylon. Doubtless each of 
these brought followers with him. When the rebuilding of the 
temple was begun in 520, others had come from Babylon bringing 
a contribution of silver and gold ; but there was no considerable 
return of exiles from Babylon for many years. From £^ypt and 
other regions near Judea, doubtless many fu^tives had come back 
before 538. The reestablishment of some sort of order under 
Sheshbaszar must have attracted many more from neighboring 
districts. Soon homes began to rise amoi^ the desolate ruins of 
Jerusalem, so that in 520 the people were living in ceiled houses, 
though the temple still lay in hopeless ruin, as it had been left 
Edxty-fdz years before. 

1 44 u-i*, Truulation from Kent, Sermmu, BjMUt, and .ipoeolfpMi, 
pp. 350-351. 
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At this juncture, one who bad inherited something of the Bpiiit 
of the earlier prophets appeared to rouse Zerubbabel, Joshua, 
and the people to the great task of rebuilding the temple. The 
scanty crope that had been given, he interpreted as due to n^ect 
of thia primal duty. Three weeks after his fizst stimulating 
address, work was begun ; but soon the magnitude of the task 
proved most diacouraging. Again the prophet spoke : — 

Who is left among you dtat saw this house in its former glory? and how 
- do ye see it now 7 is it not in your eyes as nothing T Yet now be strong, 
Zerubbabel, saith Jehovah ; and be strong, Joshua, son of Jehosadak, 
the high priest ; and be strong, all ye people of the land, etuth Jehovah, 
and work : for I am with you, suth Jehovah of hosts, aocording to the word 
that I covenanted with you when ye came out of Egypt, and my Spirit 
abode among you : fear ye not. For thus saith Jehovah of hosts : Yet 
once, it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and 
the sea, and Ihe dry land ; and I will shake all nations ; and the precious 
things of all nationa shall come; and I will fill this house with glory, stuth 
Jehovah of hosts. The mlver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith Jehovah 
of hosts. The latter glory of this house shall be greater than the former, 
suth Jehovah of hosts ; and in this place will I ipve peace, saith Jehovah 
of hosts.' 

Soon this brave preacher, Haggat, was supported by Zechariah, 
who addressed the people in Jehovah's name, warning them by the 
fate of their fathers and the certauty of Jehovah's word. Thus, 
through the warning and encouragement of these two prophets, 
the work of building the temple went forward. Ha^at'a last 
message was given just three months after the building was begun ; 
Zechariah continued his prophetic work at least two years longer. 

A greater contrast than that exhibited in the oracles of Haggai 
and Zechariah cannot be imagined. Haggai Bpeaks as a practical 
man who sees the immediate thing to be done and goes about it 
in the most direct way. Of vision and symbol, he is innocent, 
and of deep moral and spiritual insight almost equally devoid. 
He believes in the time-honored doctrine that material prosperity 
depends on faithfulness to Jehovah. Such faithfulness can be 
manifested simply by rebuilding ; do this, and Jehovt^ will bless. 
The passage quoted above in which the shaking of the heavoia 
■Haggai 2 •-'. 
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and the earth ib promised, approaches more nearly to the rhetorical 
power and poetic form of the earlier prophete than any other from 
Harm's lips. Zechariah, on the other hand, had been a student 
of Ezekiel'a prophecies and was little behind his master in the 
imagery of symbolic viaon. AngeUc horsemen, horns cut down, a 
man with a rod measuring Jerusalem, the high-priest clothed in 
filthy garments and accused by the Adversary, a golden lamp fed 
with oil from two olive trees, a great roll of a book flyir^ through 
the air, a woman placed in an ephah and carried to Babylon, 
chariots with many colored horses, all these appear in Zechariah's 
strange visions. All convey some message needed by the com- 
munity in its weakness and discouragement. In part, the visionB 
speak of world-ccmditions favorable for the ^eat effort, and of 
future peace and glory for the city ; in part, they tell of BOk expiated 
by the years of devastation, sin borne away to Babylon. Esekiel's 
teaching, too, that henceforth the curse of sin shall fall upcm the 
Eonner and not on the community as a whole is reimpressed. 

The visions are followed by a symbolic act of crowning the 
living Davidic representative.' Like Ezekiel, Zechariah could 
turn from the symbolism of vi^on and act to simple exhortation 
or promise. In such case, he repeats the old message of the 
early writii^ prophets — the message of justice, mercy, and truth, 
rather than c^em(Hual. 

Speak unto all the peoi^ of the land, and to the [viests, saying, When ye 
fasted and mourned in the fifth and in ttie seventh month, even these 
seventy yeats, did ye at all fast unto me, even to me 7 And when ye eat, 
and when ye drink, do not ye eat for youiselvea, and drink for yourselves ? 
Should ye not hear the words which Jehovah cried by the former prophets, 
when J^uaalem was inhabited and in prosperity, and the cities thereof 
lound about her, and the South and the lowland were inhabited? 

And the word of Jehovah came unto Zechariah, saying. Thus hath 
Jehovah of hosts spoken, saying. Execute true judgment, and show 
kindnftw and compassion every man to lus brother; and oppress not 
the widow, nor ^e fatherless, the so joumer, nor the poor ; and let none of 
you devise evil against his brother in your heart.' 

1 6 *-u, por diacusdon of this paasage, we O. A. Smith, Book (4 Qi» 
Tmdvt ProptuU. VoL II, p. 309. 
• Zechariah 7«-". 
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Most of Zecbariah'a writing is in prose form, but at times he 
breaks forth into song, aa when he appeals to the eztlea to return 
from Babylon : — 

H07, Hoy, flee from the land of the north, 

Oracle of Jehovah ; 
For from the four winds of heaven I gather you, 

Oracle of Jehovah. 
Hoy, escape to Zion, thou that dwellest m Babylon, 
For thus aayeth Jehovah of hoete, 
The one touching you, toucheth at^le of my eye. 
Lo, I am about to shake my h&nd over them, 
And they shaU be spoil to thdr servants. 
And ye shall know that Jehovah of hosts sent me.' 

The work of rebuilding the temple was completed two years 
after the last recorded word of Zechariah. It was after this work 
was accomplished that a poet whose voice is that of "the great 
imknown" heard in Isaiah 40-55 sings of Jerusalem's glory. 
Whether it is the same prophet or <me of kindred spirit we caimot 
say. His first hymn begins : — 

Arise, slune ; for thy light is come, 
And the glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee. 
For, behold, darkness shall govs the earth, 
And gross darkness the peoples ; 
But Jehovah will arise upon thee, 
And hifi glory shall be seen upon t^se. 
And nations shall come to thy light. 
And kings to the brightness of thy rinng.* 

The concluding lines of this lyric are peculiarly beautiful : — 

I will also make thy officers peace, 

And thine exactoie righteousness. 

Violence shall no more be heard in thy land. 

Desolation nor destruction within thy bordetB; 

But thou ehalt call thy walls Salvation, 

And thy gates Praise. 

' Zechariah 2*~>. Translation baaed on a rerlsed text; 
BugKOHted chiefly by Septoagint readings. 
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The sun shall be no more 1^ light by day f 

Ndther for brightnesa ehall the moon give light {<a tttee: 

But JehoT&h wiU be unto thee an everlaBting tight, 

And thy Ood thy glory. 

Thy sun shall no more go down. 

Neither shall thy moon withdraw itaelf ; 

For Jehovah will be thine everlaating light, 

And the days of thy mourning ahall be ended. 

Thy people also shall be all righteous ; 

They shall inhrait the land forever, 

The branch of my planting, 

The work of my hands, that I may be glorified. 

The little one shall become a thousand, 

And the small one a strong nation : 

I, Jehovah, will hasten it in its time.* 

The following poem opens with the supreme expresdon of the 
true misdon of Jehovah's messenger. When he who was the 
perfect revelation of his Father would brii^ to the neighbors of 
his boyhood home an understanding of the misdon which he had 
undertaken, it was these words he made his own.* 

The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon me; 

Because Jehovah hath anointed me 

To preach good tidings unto the meek ; 

He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 

To proclaim liberty to the captives, 

And the opening of the prison to them that are bound; 

To proclaim the year of Jehovah's favor, 

And the day of vengeance of our God ; 

To comfort all that mourn ; 

To appoint unto them that mourn in Son, 

To give unto them a garland for ashes, 

The oil of joy for mourning, 

The garment of pruae for the sinrit of heaviness ; 

That they may be called trees of righteouaneas, 

Tiie planting of Jehovah, that he may be gloriied.' 

To bring the message of comfort to the scattered uid broken- 
hearted exiles of his race, to announce to them that the hour of 
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Jehovah's detiv^anoe was at hand, to turn their mourning into 
rejoicing, were precisely the ends which the wonderful prophet of 
restoration was striving to attun; but they were ends which 
only a greater than he could achieve. 

The remaning prophecies of Isfuah 56-66 are of uncertain date 
and authorship. Some (tf them may even date from the years 
after the rebuilding of the walls by Nehemiah, in the middle of 
the fifth century. Some seem to come from the years of discour- 
agement that followed upon the high hopes of the earher resto- 
ration with its rebuilding of the temple. 

Noble thoughts nobly expressed appear in these chapters again 
uid agEun, shining all the more brilliantly because of the dark 
background. The old, prophetic demand for justice that rang out 
BO clear in the eighth century is reiterated : Thus saith Jehovah, 
Keep ye justice and do righteousness ; for my salvation is near to 
come, and my righteouaneea to be revealed.^ For I, Jehovah, 
love justice, I hate robbery with iniquity; and I will give them 
their recompense in truth, and I will make an everlasting covenant 
with them.* 

The profound truth that moral wrong separates from God is 
heard once more : — 

Lo, Jehovah's hand is not shortened to deliver, 

Nor is his ear too dull to hear ; 

But your guilt has become a barrin 

Between you and your God. 

And your sins have hidden his face from you* 

For youi hands are defiled with blood, 

And your fingers with gmlt. 

Your lipe speak falsehood ; 

Your tongue mutters wrong.' 

The description of the bue service which Jehovah would have 
reaches a climax in Isaiah 58 : — 

Is such the fast that I have chosen7 
The day for a man to afflict hie souIT 
la it to bow down his head as a ru^, 
And to spread sackcloth and ashes imder himf 

1 Isaiah 56>. > Isaiah 61*. • Isaiah 69 <-*. 
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WHt thou call this & fast, 

And an acceptable day to Jehovah? 

Is not this the fast that I have ohosen : 

To looae the bonds of wickedness, 

To undo the bands of the yoke. 

And to let the oppressed go free, 

And that ye break every yoke ? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 

And that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? 

When thou seest the naked that thou coves him ; 

And that thou hide not thyself from thine own fle^h? 

Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 

And thy healing shall spring forth speedily ; 

And thy righteousness shall go before thee ; 

The glory of Jehovah shall be thy rearward. 

Then shalt thou call, and Jehovah will answer ; 

Thou shalt cry, and he will say, here I am.* 

To this mesaage of Israel's prophets, rdterated in varying fonn 
from the days before the fall of Northern Israel till the reBtoration 
of Judah, no word can be added until Jesus himself shall picture the 
final day of testing : — 

Then shall the ^ng say unto them on his r^t hand, Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world ; for I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat ; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was Mck, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying. Lord, 
whem saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? or athirst, and gave thee 
drink? And when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, 
and clothed thee ? And when saw we thee rack, or in prison, and came 
unto thee ? And the King shall answer and say unto them. Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.* 

The Restoration period was rich in aongs that have found place 
in the book of Faalms. 

By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion* 
> Isaiah 68 ■-'. • Matthew 25 "-*». • Psalm 137 K 
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gives expresmoD to a luxury of retrospective grief and leads on to 
terrible imprecatioQ upon the euemiea of 586. A la^e number 
of psalma that picture harassment by petty enemies find their 
best settmg in the years before Nehemiah built the walla (444 B.c.) 
and enabled the city to defend itself. Such an one ia Fsalm 9-10, 
originally one poem. A part of this is : — 

I will give thanks unto Jehovah with my whole heart ; 

I will show forth all thy marvellouB works. 

I will be glad and exult in thee ; 

I will eing praise to thy name, thou Most High. 

When mine enemies turn back, 

Th^ Btumble and perish at thy presence. 

For thou hast maintained my right and my cause; 

Jehovah also will be a high tower for the oppressed, 

A high tower in times of trouble ; 

And they that know thy name will put their trust in thee ; 

For thou, Jdiovah, hast not forsaken them that seek thee. 

Have mercy upon me, Jehovah ; 

Behold my affliction which I suffer of them that hate me. 

Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death; 

That I may show forth all thy pr^se. 

In the gates of the daughter of Zion. 

I will rejoice in thy salvation. 

Arise, Jehovah ; let not man prevul ; 

Let the nations be judged in thy sight. 

Put them in fear, O Jehovah : 

Let the nations know themselves to be but men. * 

Some penitential prayers are among the more beautiful songB 
of this era. Pealm 6 may be the oldest of these. 

O Jehovah, rebuke me not in thine ang^, 

Neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 

Have mercy upon me, O Jehovah ; for I am withered away : 

Jehovah, heal me ; for my bones are troubled. 

My soul also is sore troubled : 

And thou, Jehovah, how long? 

Return, O Jehovah, deliver my soul : 

Save me for tl^ lovingkindnesa' sake. 

1 PglJlQ gI-4> t-lS,U-lt, ■•-■•_ 
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For in death there is no remembrance of thee: 

In Sheol who Bhiill ^ve thee thanks T 

I am weaiy with my groaning ; 

Ev«7 night malie I my bed to swim; 

I water my couch with my teara. 

i/Hae eye wasteth away because of gri^; 

It wazeth old because of all mine adveisariee. 

Depart from me, all ye workers of iniqiuty ; 

For Jehovah hath heard the voice of my weeping. 

Jehov^ hath heard my eupplicatioa ; 

Jehovah will receive my prayer. 

All mjiie enemiefl ahall be put to shame and aore troubled : 

They ahall turn back, they shall be put to shame suddenly. 

The adrerBariefi who appear within this paalm are foes within the 
community. More beautiful in ita thoi^ht ia 

Bleesed is he whose transgresoon is forgiven, 

Whoee an is covered. 

Blessed is the man unto whom Jehovah imputeth not iniquity. 

And in whose spirit there is no guile. 

When I kept silence, my bones wasted away 

Through my groaning all the day long- 

For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me ; 

My moisture was changed as with the drought of sammer. 

I acknowledged my an unto thee. 

And mine iniquity did I not hide : 

I said, I wiU confess my transgresnons unto Jehovah ; 

And thou forgavest the iniquity of my ma. 

For this let every one that is godly pray unto thee in a time when Hum 

mayest be found : 
Surely when the great waters overflow they shaD not reach unto bim.' 

Such poetic expressions indicate the deep senae of guilt that 
rested upon the harassed community which rebuilt the temple, 
but could not defend itself against jealous neighbors. Zecbariah's 
vimons, at the time of rebuilding, were in part addressed to the 
task of convincing the people that Jehovah no longer imputed 
iniquity. 

The very beautiful and familiar penitential psalm 51, with its 
prayer for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem in order that 
ipaalm 32>-*. 
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worthy offerings m^ be made, comes from the time just before or 
during Nehemiah's work. It begins: — 

Have men^ vpon me, God, according to thy lovin^iiidiiefls : 
According to the muititude of thy tender nkerciea blot out my tnnfr- 

greadons. 
Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity) 
And cleanse me from my an. 
For I know my tnu^presmons; 
And my an is ever before me. 
Agunst thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
And done that which is evil in thy i^ht; 
Thai thou mayest be justified when thou speakee^ 
And be dear when thou judgest. 



CHAPTER XX 

PBOPHBCT AND NABRiTTTK OF NEHXIOAH's BBTOBH 

{Abotd 460 to m B.C.) 

The temple was brought to completioQ in 516 B.C., but the walls 
of Jerusalem, thrown down in 586, were not then restored. So 
the ancient stronghold lay open and unprotected, and the Judean 
community could not maintain itself separate from the mixed 
surrounding population. On the south the Edomites r^muned 
in possesion of a part of the old territory of Judea ; on the west 
the inhabitant of the Philistine plun were in close communication 
with the Judeans ; on the north the mixed population, made up 
chiefly of the remnants of Israel and the various pagan peoples 
who had been forcibly settled among them two centuries before, 
were in constant business intercourse and were also sharing the 
worship of the new temple ; even the Arabians on the east were 
in close touch. All these httle peoples taken together made 
only a part of one of the great satrapies into which Darius (Uvided 
the vast Persian Empire, and none of them could have a very 
distinct pohtic^ or commercial Ufe. Through the inevitable 
intermingling of the Judean community with these various neigh- 
bors, racial identity was rapidly being lost. The exiles in Babylon 
were under far more favorable conditions for the preservation of 
racial and reli^ous integrity as well as for economic and social 
advancement. With the commercial adaptability of their race, 
they entered into the activity of Babylonia under the liberal 
conditions afforded by the Persian government. 

The prophet Malachi, speaking when some seventy discouraging 
years had passed after the completion of the temple, ^ves a vivid 
picture from life of the general pessimism and reli^ous scepticism 
that bad followed upon the disappointment of the high hopes 
roused by the prophets of the closing years of exile and of the 
partial restoration. The people looked for the evidence of God's 
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lore in material prosperity. This was in accord viith the ancient 
doctrine, so clearly presented in its national aspects in Deuter- 
onomy and so forcibly emphasized in the Deuteronomic editing 
of the nation's history. H^gu, the practical man whose work 
was to get the immediate thing done, bad pressed this doctrine to 
the extreme, in rousing the people to build. They had built 
the temple for God, three score years and ten had gone by, and 
where was Jehovah's shaking of the nations and filling this house 
with glory ? If the silver and the gold were his to give, why did 
he not bestow them upon the people who had labored and sacri- 
ficed to build his house 7 With their low standard, it is no wonder 
that the people said, "Wherein bast thou loved us?" or "It is 
vam to serve God." ' 

Malachi could do little to prove that God did love, save to 
point back to very ancient history,* and to promise for the future.* 
He could, however, on very good ground, show the people that they 
did not deserve any more prosperity than they were enjoying. 

Ye offer polluted bread upon mine altar. And ye say. Wherein have we 
polluted thee? In that ye say, The table of Jehovah is contemptible. 
And when ye offer the bUnd for Bacrifioe, it is no evil I and when ye offer 
the lame and sick, it is no evil I Present it now unto thy governor; will 
be be pleased with thee? oi wiU he accept ti^ peisoa? saith Jehovah 
of hosts. 

Ye say ^so, Behold, what a weariness is it I and ye have snuffed at 
it, stuth Jehovah oi hosts ; and ye have brought that which was taken by 
violence, and the lame, and the mck ; thus ye bring the offering : should I 
accept tlus at your hand ? sfuth Jehovah. But cursed be the decdver, 
who hath in his flock a male, and voweth, and saCrificeth unto the Lord a 
blemished thing ; for I am a great King, Baith Jehovah of hosts, and my 
name is terrible among the Gentiles.* 

WHl a man rob God ? yet ye rob me. But ye say, Whwm have we 
robbed thee 7 In tithes and offerings. Ye ate cursed with the curse ; 
for ye rob me, even this whole nation. Bring ye the whole tjtlie into Uie 
store-house, that there may be food in my house.* 

They were worshipping after a fashion, but a very poor fashion, 
and, too, they were intermarrying with the heathen, divorcing their 
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Jewish wives in order to make favorable alliances.* Moral vices, 
such as the ancient prophets had so strenuously condemned, were 
naturally rife at a time when loyalty to Jehovah went no further 
than keeping up a wretched, perfunctory ritual. 

And I will cwme near to you to judgment ; and I will be a awift witness 
agunst the aorcerera, and against the adulterers, and against the falee 
swearers, and against those that oppress the hireling in his wages, the 
widow, and the fatherless, and that turn aside the sojourner from his 
right, and fear not me, a^th Jehovah of hosts.* 

In a somewhat Socratic method, Malachi thus draws out the 
shortcomingB of the people. He is not, however, able to see the 
weakness of the conception that material rewards should be 
proportionate to spiritual virtues, on which the scepticism and 
lax conduct rest. If Malachi had read the poem of the Suffering 
Servant, its truth had not reached him. Hie message is : — 

Bring ye Hie whole tithe into the store-house, that there may be food in 
my house, and prove me now hra«with, stuth Jehovah of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blesdng, that 
there shall not be room enough to recdve it. And I will rebuke the de- 
vourer for your sakes, and he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground ; 
neither shall your vine cast its fruit before the time in the field, saith 
Jehovah of hosts. And all nations shall call you happy ; for ye shall be 
a delightsome land, siuth Jehovah of hosts.* 

Toward the illumination of this doctrine of rewards, with it« 
partial truth and partial error, Malachi has nothing to offer. 
From his viewpomt, the only hope is in the coming of a reSner 
and purifier who shall purge the people as gold and Eolver, that 
they may offer unto the Lord an (Bering in righteoumess.* The 
only mitigation of the future judgment is that before the great 
and terrible day of the Lord come, there shall be one to warn as 
Elijah warned Ahab, lest Jehovah come and smite the earth with 
a curse.^ 

Malachi had learned something of the truth that had been new 
when the prophets who preceded him first taught it, but bis mind 
was too completely dominated by mechanical, priestly con- 

'Malaohi 2 "-". » Ibid. 3 '. * Tbid. 3 ">-". 

' Jbid. 3 ". • Ibid. 4 •-• 
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ceptions to follow them to the hdghta that they had attained. 
The priestly age so distinctly foreshadowed in Ezekiel is at 
hand. 

The conditions indicated by Malachi are those which Nehemiah 
finds when he reaches Jerusalem in 444 B.C. The work which this 
great leader must midertake is the rebuilding of the city walls. 
To carry out any thoroughgoing reforms, the people must be able 
to separate their worship, and, to some extent, their entire life 
from the intermingling of pagan and semi-pagan neighbors. This 
done, it is pos»ble to maintfun a r^d observance of the Sabbath 
and to put an effectual stop to the mixing of the Jewish blood 
through foreign marriage. With the establishment of a r^;ular 
poll tax for the support of the temple worship, the wretched 
condition of this worship pictured by Malachi could not recur. 
The reforms carried out by Nehemiah are directed toward exactly 
the conditions that Malachi deplored and which seemed to him 
curable only by the refiner's fire. 

Nehemiah's work was epoch-making; without it the perpetua- 
tion of the Jew and Judaism in Palestine would have been impos- 
sible.* Its story is told by Nehemiah himself, in a notable memoir 
that is now embodied in the later book of Nehemiah as chapters 
1-2, 4-7 ", 12 «-*»■ "-*', 13 *-»'.» From both the historical and 
Uterary point of view this memoir is one of the most interesting 
documents of ancient Israel; historically, it is the first-hand 
testimony of the leader of an undertaking that made posdble the 
Judaism which persisted from 400 B.C. until the coming of Jesus, 
and has persisted even to the present day ; as a piece of narrative, 
it is the autobiographical writing of one of the men who have 
determined the ooiu*8e of history during many centuries. 

The CommerUariea of Ceesar give no more vivid pictures of 
strat^y and struggle and do not reveal the writer himself as in- 
timately as this diary of Nehemiah. The night ride of inspection 
gives a picture that forever holds the imagination : — 

1 In tUs discuBnon !t Is aafliuned that tlie work of Bira is later than that 
of Nehemiah. See Chapter XXI, p. 307. 

' In its present form, 13 *~" is probably reoaat by the editor of the 
pteeeat book. See Kent, TiraeFt Bittorical and Biographwd Namtw*, 
p. 362. 
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And I arose in the night, I and some few men wi^ me ; ndther told I 
any man what my God put into my heart to do for Jerusalem ; neither 
was there any beast with me, save the beast that I rode upon. And I 
went out by night by the valley gate, even toward the jack^'s well, and 
to ibe dung gate, and viewed ibe walls of Jerusalem, which were broken 
down, and the gates thereof were consumed with fire. Then I west on 
to the founttun gate and to the king's pool ; but there was no place for 
the beast that was under me to pass. Then went I up in the night by 
the brook, and viewed the wall ; and I turned back, and entered by the 
valley gat«, and so returned. And the rulers knew not whither I went, 
or what I did ; neither had I as yet told it to the Jews, nor to the priests, 
nor to the nobles, nor to the rulers, nor to the rest that did the work. * 

The story of the plots to secure poBsesaion of Nehemiah's per- 
son or to discredit him reveal the man most interestingly. 

Now it came to pass, when it was reported to Sanballat and Tobiah, 
and to Geshem the Arabian, and unto the rest of our enemies, that I 
had builded the wall, and that there was no breach left therein (though 
even unto that time I had not set up the doors in the gates), that 
Sanballat and Geshem sent unto me saying, Come, let us meet together 
in one of the villages in the plain of Ono. But they thought to do me 
mischief. And I sent messengers unto them, saying, I am doing a great work, 
so that I cannot come down : why should the work cease, whilst I leave 
it, and come down to you T And they sent unto me four times after this 
sort ; and I answered them after the same manner. Then sent Sanballat 
his servant unto me in like manner the fifth tJme with an open letter in 
his hand, wheron was written, It is reported among the nations, and 
Gashmu sfuth it, that thou and the Jews think to rebel ; for which cause 
thou art building the wall : and thou wouldst be their king, according to 
these words. And thou hast also appointed prophete to preach of thee at 
Jerusalem, saying, There is a king in Judah : and now shall it be reported 
to the king according to these words. Come now therefore, and let us 
take counsel together. Then I sent unto him, saying. There are no such 
things done as thou sayest, but thou fdgneet them out of thine own heart. 
For they all would have made us afriud, saying, Their hands shall be 
weakened from the work, that it be not done. But now, O God, strengthen 
thou my hands. 

And I went unto the house of Shemtuah the son of Delaiah the son of 
Mdietabel, who was shut up ; and he said. Let us meet together in the 

1 Mehemiah 2 >*^. 
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house of God, within ihe t«mple, and let us ehut the doors (4 Uie temple: 
for they will come to day thee ; yea, in the oight will th^ come to diqr 
thee. And I said, Should such a man as I flee ? and who is Oien, that, 
bdng such aa I, would go into the temple to save lus life 7 I will not go 
in. And I discerned, and, lo, God had not sent him ; but he pronounced 
tlus prophecy against me : and Tobiah and Sanballat had hired him. For 
this cause was he hired, that I should be afrud, and do so, and nn, and 
that they might have matter for an evil report, that the? might reproach 
me. Bonember, my God, Tobiah and Sanballat according to these 
their works, and also the proi^ietefls Noadiah, and the rest of the prophets, 
that would have put me in fear.' 

Here as elsewhere the pervading impres^on is of the simplicity 
of the truly great maa. Shrewd to see the machiiiations of his 
enemies, in his own life he was dmple and direct, moving along 
broad, straight lines. The wealthy governor who needed not to 
collect the taxes of his little province for his own support ; who 
yet entertained at his table day by day with regal generodty ; 
the confidential, loved, and trusted officer of the ruler of the 
vastest and best governed empire the world bad ever seen, shows 
us his heart with the simplicity of a child. 
'Net 



CHAPTER XXI 

FBIBBTLT IDBALB IN LAW AND HIEITOBT 

(Aboui 4S0 to about SOO B.C.) 

The composite history of the exodus and wilderness periods 
which the Jews carried with them to Babylon contuoed the brief 
law codes of Exodus 20-23 and 24, ascribed to the Sinai period. 
This history, as edited and expanded dwing the exile, contained 
also the Deuteronomic code, ascribed to the east-Jordan sojourn. 
These codes dealt in part with laws of sacrificial worship, but the 
priestly ritual, as a whole, was handed down mainly throi^^ the 
unbroken usage and tradition of the sanctuary, until the destniction 
of Jerusalem interrupted for seventy years the temple worship. 
Then the exiled priests were stimulated to commit to writing and 
BO preserve for future generations the ceremonial practices of 
Jehovah's worship. The first fruits of this movement were the 
code of laws now constituting chapters 17 to 26 (perhaps 11 also) 
of Leviticus and Ezekiel's plan for the restored temple-worship. 
We have noted already (Chapter XVII) that Ezekiel introduced 
into his plan some elements unknown before the exile. In some 
respects his ideas seem to be an advance upon those of Leviticus 
17-26, which, it is inferred, was probably codified chiefly between 
597 and 586. The central idea of this first Levitlcue code is indi- 
cated by the frequent repetition "Be ye holy, for I am Jehovah 
yotu- God" and similar phrases, which have led to its designation, 
in modem times, as the "Law of Holiness." Some of the laws 
deal with general social relations, but the chief interest of the 
code is ritual purity. Doubtless these laws embody very ancient 
practice, but in some features they show development beyond those 
of Exodus 20-23 and Deuteronomy 12-26. 

After the temple was rebuilt in 520-516 B.C., we have seen 

from contemporary evidence that worship was conducted in a 

wretched way down to the time of Nehemiah. Meanwhile the 

293 
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greater portion <rf the people remained in Babylonia, and the 
priestly portion of the community busied itself in codifying and 
further developing the law, against the day when there might 
come a more complete restoration. The result of their labors is 
seen in the remainder of Leviticus and many laws of kindred form 
and character in Exodus and Numbers. 

The older combined history, even with its Deuteronomic editing, 
did not adequately presmt certtun aspects of the history from the 
priestly point of view. The priests in Babylonia were, for exam- 
ple, greatly interested in preserving pure tribal blood and devel- 
oped elaborate genealogies. As time passed by, therefore, the 
men who wrote tiie ritual laws, or others of kindred spirit, were 
moved to write a genealogical and historical outline into which 
the laws might be fitted, as those of the earlier codes were fitted 
into the history already existing. These men felt the great 
importance of preserving the sense of family and tribal identity 
and the nation^ reli^ous customs, such as the Sabbath, circum- 
cision, and the sacrifices. Above all they would empha«ze the 
covenant relation between Jehovah and Israel, the very baras of 
their religion, in distinction from the religions that regarded the 
gods as belonfpng to certain districts or tribes intrinsically, rather 
than by volimtary choice and mutual a^eement. In briefly 
rewriting the history, they brought out the covenant idea and 
recorded the institution of the ritual practices, as it seemed to 
them these must have developed from the earliest times. Into 
this as a framework they fitted their law codes as ^ven at Sinai, 
where they accoimted the most elaborate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion to have been established, quite contrary to the representation 
of the earlier histories.' 

It is one of the eauest tasks of Old Testament criticism to dis- 

'Thia reoalla the phrase from later Rabbinie literature, "a law from 
Moaes on Sintu." Under thia caption were included parts oF the arti law 
(aa diatiDguiabed from the written or Old Testament code) 'which hod pre- 
viously not been definitely formulated or g&tbered in writing. This phrase 
for centuries was taken literally to mean that tbeae oral laws were also given 
by Mosea on Sinai. More critical study haa auggeated that it is but a pro- 
jeotion in time back to Mosea and to Sinai of auch common customa and 
laws as had become binding after centuries of usage. The process is inter- 
esting as being parallel to the above. 
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tinguifih this strand of uarratiye and legal material from the 
earlier documents with which it was eventually interwoven. Its 
language, style, interests, and theolo^cal conceptions separate 
it as widely from the earlier documents as a pre-Darwinian treatise 
on natural history is separated from a modem work on biology. 

The new history opened with the systematic, lofty, and mature 
accoimt of creation now found in Genesis 1-2 *». It is this latest 
accoimt that some scientists have sought to harmonize with 
modem cosmogony. Side by side with this latest narrative there 
stands in our Gene»s (2 ') the picturesque story of creation taken 
from the early Judean history. No attempt is made to harmonise 
the latter with present-day science. In the one, the style is rigid 
and repetitious, but of majestic movement, while the thought is 
orderly and pn^esdve. In the other the style is "free and 
flowing" without rigid, repetitious phrases; the arrangement is 
that of the story-teller who orders his material for its picturesque 
effect and cares little for exact chronological order. 

In reading Genesis 1 and 2, one comes suddenly, m the latter 
part of verse 4 of chapter 2, into a new vocabulary.* It is no 
longer God but Jehovah God who acts ; he no longer creates but 
makes and forms. The first story shows its interest by its cul- 
mination in the sanctifying of the seventh day ; the second leads 
on to the temptation and fall. Perhaps the most striking difference 
of all is in the conception of God. In the first chapter he creates 
by fiat ; he sees that bis work is good and approves it, but there 
is no suggestion of a being who walks and talks among men. In 
the second story, he takes material, he shapes it, and breathes into 
it as though he were a phy^cal being ; his voice is heard, walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day,' and altogether the conception 
is anthropomorphic and primitive. 

The second narrative was considered in Chapter V as the open- 
ing of the great Judean history that was compiled in the ninth 
century b.c., not later than 800. The first chapter is from the 
opening of tiie priestly history compiled in the fifth centtuy B.C. 
In the four centuries separating the two, lies all the work of the 
great prophets from Amos to the Great Unknown, who gradually 

■ The be^ner in Hebrew who has learned to read quite freolr in the 
vocabulaiy and style of chapter 1, oomea up with a round turn. 
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developed the idea of God until he was at last CKHiceived as creator 
and preserver of all the visible universe. 

The priestly account of creation ends with the phrase "These 
are the generations of the heavens and the earth." We next meet 
a similar phrase in chapter 5 ', and immediately the student of the 
original finds himself in the familiar vocabulary of 1-2 ^, and the 
style suddenly becomes rigid and repetitious. 

This is the book of the generaliona of Adam. In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God made he him; male and female 
created he them, and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in the 
day when they were created. And Adam lived a hundred and thirty 
years, and begat a son in his own likeneaa, after his image; and called 
his name Seth : and the days of Adam after he b^at Seth were dght 
hundred jreare ; and he begat sons and daughteis. And all the days that 
Adam lived were nine himdred and thirty years : and he died. 

And Seth lived a hundred and five years, and begat Enosh : and Seth 
lived after he begat Enoah eight hundred and seven years, and begat sons 
and daughters : and all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
years : and he died. 

And Enosh, Uved oinety years, and b^at Kenan : etc.^ 

The parallel genealogy of 4**~" that cannot retain a r^ular 
form for two verses, stands in striking contrast : — 

And Cain went out from the presence of Jehovah, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden. And Ceun Imew his wife ; and she 
oonceived, and bare Enoch : and he builded a city, and called the name 
of the city, after the name of his son, Enoch. And unto Enoch was 
bom Irad: and Irad begat Mehujael; and Mehujael begat Methu- 
shael; and Methushael begat Lamech. And Lamech took unto him 
two wives : the name of the one was Adah, and the name of the other 
Zillah. And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of such as dwell in 
tents and have cattle. And his broUier's Dame was Jubal : he was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and pipe. And Zillab, she also 
bare Tubalcain, the forger of every cutting instrument of brass and iron : 
and the aster of Tubalcain was Naamah. And Lamech said unto bis 
wives: — 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 

' Genesis 5 '"*. 
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For I have daia a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me : 

If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and seven-fold. 
And Adam knew bis wife agua ; and she bare a son, and called hia name 
Seth: For, Baid she, God hath appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel ; for Cain slew him. And to Seth, to him also there was bom a 
eon ; and he called hia name Enosh. Then b^an men to call upon the 
name of Jehovah.' 

The one belongs to the late priestly narrative, the other, to the 
early story narrative. 

In chapters 6-9, the flood story, the two documents are closely 
interwoven. When they are separated, each gives a fairly com- 
plete and self-consistent story. In the priestly account, the time 
is given in exact terms, year, month, day, following the practice 
which appears in the prophets of the exile and restoration ; in the 
other, the time is given in the round numbers seven and forty.* 
The late account leads up to the covenant with Noah, which 
plunly refers back to the account of creation, from the same 
document. 

And God blessed Noah and his sons, and s^d unto them, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the 
dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every bird 
of the heavens ; with all wherewith the ground teemeth, and all the fishes 
of the sea, into your hand are they delivered. Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be food for you ; as the green herb have I given you all. But 
flesh with the life thereof, which is the Uood thereof, shall ye not eat. 
And surely your blood, the blood of your lives, will I require; at the 
hand of every beast will I require it : and at the band of man, even at the 
hand of every man's brother, will I require the life of man. Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall hia blood be shed : for in the image of 
God made he man. And you, be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring forth 
abundantly in the earth, and multiply therein.' 

Chapter 10 begins "Now these are the generations of," and again 
there is a barren genealogy for a few verses (1-7) which is resumed 
in 20 and 22-32. This is continued in 11 x*" and carries the race 
on to Abram. 

' GeneoiB 4 '•"". ' See Chapter V, pp. 72-74. • Genesis 9 '"'. 
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These are the generations of Sfaem. Shem was a hundred jean old, 
and b^;at Aipachshad two yean after tite flood : and Shem lived aft«r 
he b^at Aipachshad five hundred yeara, and begat sods and daughters. 

And Arpachahad lived five and thirty yeais, and b^at Shelah : and 
ArpachBfaad Uved after he begat Shelah four hundred and three years, 
and begat sous and daughters. . . . 

And Terah lived seventy years, and b^at Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 

Now these are the generations of Terah. Terah begat Abram, Nahor, 
and Haian ; and Haran b^at Lot.' 

Thus for pre-Abramic times, the late priest«' history had the 
majestic etory of creation and a systematic narraUve of the flood. 
These were connected by a genealogy that reached from Adam to 
Noah, ten generations, and continued from Noah to Abram, ten 
generations ; it also carried the side lines out for a few geaierationa. 
The first story of the history culminated in the Sabbath, the 
second, in the covenant of meat eating witii the proscription of 
blood. 

Both of the narrativea of pre-Abramic times existed in the 
Assyro-Babylonian literature, in far earlier and grossly poly- 
theistic forms. The Babylonian flood story has already been 
read in comparison with that of the early prophetic history.* In 
the creation stories the closer parallelism is between the priestly 
account and the Babylonian story. A few lines from the latter 
will illustrate some resemblances with the Biblical account and em- 
phasize the striking character of the differences. Bel-Marduk, 
champion of the forces of light and order, has overcome Hamat, 
the pKreoniflcation of darkness and chaos, the "deep" (lehtm) 
of Genesis 1. 

And the lord stood upon Tiamat's hinder parts, 

And with his merciless dub he smashed her skulL 

He cut Uux>ugh the cbanneb of her blood, 

And he made the North wind bear it away into secret places. 

Bjs fathers beheld, and they rejoiced and were glad ; 

Presents and gjfte they brought unto him. 

Then the lord rested, gazing upon her dead body, 

WMle he divided the Sedi of the . ■ ■ ,* and devised a cumiing plan. 

> Oenesis 11 '•-» »-«. » See Chaptw V, pp. 80-84. 

' Perhaps " body." 
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He split her up like a flat fish into two halves ; 

One half of her he stabli^ed as a cov^ing for heaven. 

He fixed a bolt, he stationed a watchman. 

And bade th^n not to let her waters eome forth. 

He passed ^trough the heavens, he surveyed the regions (iliereof), 



He (i.e. Marduk) made the stations for the great gods ; 
The stars their images, as the stars of the Zodiac, he fixed. 
He (»dained the year and into sections he divided it ; 
For the twdve months he fixed three stars. 
After he had [ . . . ] the days of the year [ . . . I images, 
He founded the station of Nilur* to detemune thdr bounds; 
That none might err or go astray.' 

In Geneas 12-16, only a few verses can be identified as belong 
ii^ to the late ^mestly document.* They serve to make the 
briefest posuble connections between that which has preceded and 
the account of the circumcision-covenant and the promise of the 
birth of Isaac which fill chapter 17. The birth of Isaac occupies 
three or foiu* verses near the b^pnning of chapter 21,* but the story 
of Abraham's purchase of a burial-place for Sarah is the next 
coDfflderable narrative.* This is a more livii^ story than is usually 
found in the priestly history, although in comparison with the 
movement of the earlier stories in the prophetic documents it 
appears a tittle too prolonged and repetitious.* The death and 
burial of Abraham and the generations of Isbmael made up the 
next section of this document.' 

■ I.e. Jupiter. 

* Traoalation from King, The Seeen TabUU of Creaivm, Vol. I, pp. 75-79. 
1 11 n-M, 12 «bj, 13 i. lib 16 !■. 1, u-u. * Verses 2b-5. 

* Chapter 23. 

* The conventional mode of bargaining depicted, permsta to-day 
among the Arabs wherever found. The Spectator described in Th« 
OvUook, a few years ago, an ntperienoe in an Arabic restaurant in New 
York City, that reproduced almost the words of Gphron. The restaurant 
keeper at first protested that he oould not accept any money from hia 
guest, and, when pressed, asked, "What is a luncheon worth eighty cents 
between me and thee?" And The Spectator heu'kened to the modem 
Ephroa and gave him the alver which he had named. 

7 25 '-"«. "-". 
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The material from the creation to the death of Abraham may 
suffice to illustrate the generaJ style and interest of the late priestly 
history. It appears as made up of genealogical framework that 
included narratives where something of l^aiistic interest was 
presented — the institution of the Sabbath, the cov^iants with 
Noah and Abraham, the securii^ of a legal tenure in Canaan. 
It is an institutional history with little interest in anything else. 
In mailed contrast was the garrulous interest of the early Judean 
document in everything human. Names and customs, joys and 
sorrows of individuals, tan and its growii^ consequences, these 
and many other things of duly life and experience were all told 
m charming, simple story. That history was in the strictest 
sense Uterature ; this is not, except as the term is stretched to 
mclude all the significant writii^ of a nation. 

Throughout the remainder of .the patriarchal age the tradi- 
tiomU history contained little of interest to this document. The 
journeying and family of Jacob and his burial in Canaan received 
some attention, but the dramatic stories of Joseph are wholly due 
to the earUer Judean and Ephraimite histories. The following pe- 
riod, however, demanded greatest attention ; the priestly history 
bad its own narrative of the call of Moses, the plagues, and the 
crossing of the Red Sea, while the elaborate details concerning 
the tabernacle and the mathematical arrai^ement of the camp, in 
KxoduB and Numbers, all come from the late historians who 
conceived of the most developed ritualistic arrangements as insti- 
tuted by Moses. The earlier histories give a very different pic- 
ture of the exodus and wilderness period; they are in general 
agreement with the pre-exilic prophets who regard the wilderness 
age as one of great simplicity in religious forms.' 

The allotment of the land to the various tribes was described 
with great detail in the priestly history; this now constitutes 
the greater part of the latter half of Joshua. It represents a 
very late conception, asugning to the tribes land that never be- 
longed to Israel until after David's conquests. Such, in brief 
outline, was the idealized national history composed in Babylonia 
after the exile, the first great product of a new school of historical 
writing. 

* Amos 6 ", Jeremiah 7 ". 
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The precise date of the great, new, historico-legal document in 
relation to the work of Nehemiah is difficult to determine. It 
certainly was unknown in Palestine when Nehemiah arrived there 
in 444 B.C. Whether the law was promulgated by Ezra during 
Nehemiah's governorship is very doubtful. It was so conceived 
by the later compiler who inserted an account of this between the 
seotions of Nehemiah's diary ; but it is at least equally probable 
that the priestly history and law was not brought to Jerusalem 
until a few years later than Nehemiah's time. It is safe to say 
simply that not far from the year 400 B.C., Jerusalem was in 
poflseasion of the priestly history and law combined in one docu- 
ment. 

Then there existed two works on the history of antiquity, of 
which one contained, as its centre and standard, the law book 
Deuteronomy, and the other, the law book Leviticus. This 
condition could not last long. Soon the two histories must be 
worked into a harmony ; this had been done with the two earlier 
histories, not long after the fall of Northern Israel, and with the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel and of the kings of Judah, during 
the exile ; this would be done later with Matthew's collection of 
Christ's aayings and Mark's story of his deeds ; this would be done 
in the second century a.d. in Tatian's Diatessaron, a compilation 
of all four gospels into a connected story of Christ ; this would be 
done, as we have seen, by successive compilers with the early 
narratives of English history. 

The priestly history and law represented the prevaloit spirit 
of 400 B.C. far more closely than the prophetico-prlestly history 
and law of the mxth century did, although the earher was by no 
means to be discarded. The natural consequence was a compila- 
tion which took the priestly history as its basis and framework 
and fitted the fuUer, earlier history into this scheme. The com- 
podte work forms our books of Gene»s, Exodus, Leviticus, Nimi- 
hers, and Joshua, often denominated, because of their unity of 
composition, the Hexateuch. The entire work was given its 
final stamp by the late priestly history that made the groundwork. 

Only when the successive strata of the narrative and law are 
distinguished, is it possible to understand the development of the 
law, literature, and religion of Israel. In this great book is the 
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stratum of the rample, childlike apprehenaoD of God and life in 
the age of inexperience and boundless hope ; in it is the interpre- 
tation that grew out of the vital preaching of the great prophets, 
first formulated in Deuteronomy and applied in the humility 
of defeat and exile ; in it finally was the interpretation of life given 
by those who sought to make the chastened natitm fit for the 
blessing of a holy God through perfect devotion in worship. 

Estimating the documents from the point of view of their 
religious spirit, the earhest are styled prophetic, because they 
interpret life in terms of a moral God and moral forces. The next 
are called prophetico-prieatly or prophetico-legalistic, since they 
aim to interpret prophetic principles into laws. The third group 
is the priestly or legahstic, in which the great prophetic principles 
have disappeared under the sway of priesthood. The two great 
elements of religion which persist and struggle to-day in the Jewish 
church and the Christian, the moral and the institutional, are 
remarkably combined in the Hexateuch. This composite work 
grew out of centuries of life and the most varied experiences ; it 
is not strange that it fits into the varied needs of multitudes of 
individuals, of hundreds of generations. 

At the close of the fifth century B.C., we at last have the books 
of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua in their final form. Forgetting for the moment the suc- 
cessive strata which tell the story of their growth, one may 
look upon them as a finished series of books and observe their 
general plan and scope: They form a remarkably clear, connected, 
and orderly group of narratives. The first eleven chapters of 
Genesis contain traditions of the beginnings of the human race; 
the view narrows from the race as a whole to the Semites, and then 
to the Hebraic branch of this race. The remainder of the book 
has the story of the beginnings of the chosen people. It opens 
with the separation of the Hebrew ancestors from their kindred in 
Mesopotamia, indicates their kinship with Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
and certain desert tribes, and includes the first sojourn in Palestine 
and the migration to I^ypt. Exodus begins with the rapid 
increase of Jacob's descendants in I^gypt and the attempts made 
to repress them. It carries the story through the deliverance 
from E^gypt, the journey to Sinu, and the principal events at Sinai, 
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Elding with the completion of the tabernacle. Leviticus b in< 
eluded at this point as made up of laws ^ven to Mosee at SinaL 
Numbers opens with Israel still at the foot of the mount of revela- 
tion, and includes the larger part of the wilderness life, bringing 
the narrative forward to the plains east of the Jordan, where a 
portion of Israel settles permanently. Deuteronomy is in the 
form of addresses delivered by Moses in the eastJordan re^on 
and closes with the death of the great leader. Joshua takes up 
the history where it is left with the death of Moses and gives an 
account of the conquest of Palestine and its ideal allotment to the 
tribes. The farewell addresses of Joshua, his death and burial 
in the promised land, and the burial of the bones of Joseph brought 
up from Egypt, close this unique library of ancient, historical 
tradition. 

The aeries of histories made up of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
had been completed a century and a half earlier than the final 
composition of the Hexateuch ' under the influence of the reign 
of Deuteronomy, and it was never compiled with any priestly 
history. Judges opens with a summary of the initial conquest of 
the land (1 ^2 *] and then takes up the struggles by which Israel 
made good her claims. Samuel begins near the close of the period 
of the Judges and, with Kings, gives the entire history of the 
monarchy from its rise to the Babylonian exile. The two series 
of histories show a slight overlapping at the opening of Judges, 
but, viewed together, they give a marvellously ordered narrative 
coverii^ five centuries of nationiU history and reaching back from 
these historical times to the more and more uncertain eras of 
tradition and legend. 

As time passed, the development of priestly ideals and usages 
made the composition of a new history of Judah inevitable. The 
fourth century probably produced a "midrash" of the book of the 
kings of Israel and Judah.* This would be an expansion and 
modification of the books of Samuel and Kings bringing their 
narrative more into accord with the ideas of the later century. 
A writer, who worked not earlier than about 300 B.C., made use 
of this and of the earlier histories that have be^i i^eserved in 

> See Chapter XVIII. 

* 2 Chiomdes 24 " ; tranalated "oommentuy." 
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compound the ecclesiastical history of Judah which forms 1 and 
2 Chronicles. 

In the study of Israel's methods of historical compoation tiie 
books of Chronicles are of great significance in showing both how 
exactly the historiographer embodied extracts from hia Bources 
and how freely he expanded or even corrected these where they 
failed to express his conceptions of the earlier ages. 

Chronicles opens with nine chapters of genealogies extending 
from Adam down to the time of the writer. Following these, the 
history is begun at the death of Saul and extended to the exile. 
The affurs of Northern Israel are not included except as they 
concern Judah ; this fact, together with the great emphasis upon 
everything connected with the temple, indicates the writer's 
range of interest. Whether they are taken directly from Samuel 
and Kings or through the medium of a midrash, many passages are 
in almost verbatim E^eement with the earlier histories; others 
are condensed. Wherever the temple comes into the history, so 
much additional material is ^ven that the posnbility of access to 
some special temple history is suggested. 

The earlier history had recogmzed that even the better Idngs of 
Judah, with the exception of Hezekiah and Jomah, made no attempt 
to do away with the high places. From the pomt of view of the 
Chronicler's age, this is inconceivable, and he states that these 
kings removed the high places, although the books of Kings state 
distinctly that they did not.' To him it is inconceivable, too, 
that soldiers should have been permitted to enter the temple in 
the revolution which overthrew Athaliah ; he therefore substitutes 
the bands of ministering Levites. 

And in the seventh year Jehoiada And in the seventh year Jehoiada 

strengthened himself, and took the sent and fetched the captains over 

captjuns of hundreds, Azariah the hundreds of the Caritee and of the 

son of Jeroham, and lahmael guard, and brought them to him 

tiie son of Jehohanan, and Azariah into the house of Jehovah ; and he 

the son of Obed, and Maaaeiah the made a covenant with them, and 

son of Adaiah, and Elishaphat the took an oalii of them in the house 

the son of Zichri, into covenant of Jehovah, and showed them the 

with him. And they went about king's son. And he cmmnanded 
>See, for example, 1 Kings 22 •> and 2 ChnmieUa 17*. 
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in Judah, sjid gathered the Levites 
out of all the aiiea of Judah, and 
the heads of fathers' houses of 
Israel, and they came to Jeruaatem. 
And all the assembly made a cove- 
nant with the king in the house of 
God. And he said unto them, 
Behold, the king's son shall reign, 
as Jehovah hath spoken concerning 
the sons of David. This is the 
thing that ye shall do: a third 
part of you, that come in on the 
sabbath, of the priests and of the 
Levites, shall be portfiis of the 
thresholds; and a third part shall 
be at the king's house ; and a third 
part at the gate of the foundation: 
and all the people shall be in the 
courts of the house of Jehovah. 
But let none oome into the house of 
Jehovah, save the priests, and they 
that minister of the Levites ; they 
shall come in, for they are holy: 
but all the people shall keep the 
charge of Jehovah. And the Le- 
vites shall compass the king round 
about, every man with tus weapons 
in his hand; and whosoever cometh 
into the house, let him be shun: 
and be ye with the king when he 
oometh in, and when he goeth out. 
So the Levites and all Judah did 
according to all that Jehoiada the 
priest GOEomanded : and they took 
every man his men, those tliat were 
to come in on the sabbath, with 
those that were to go out on the 
sabbath; for Jehoiada the priest 
dismissed not the courses. And 
Jehoiada the priest deUvered to the 
captains of hundreds the speais, 



them, saying, Ttus is the thing 
that ye shall do : a third part <d 
you, that come in on the sabbath, 
shall be keepers of the watch of the 
king's house; and a third part 
shall be at the gate Sur; and a 
itaid part at the gate behind the 
guard : ho shall ye keep the watch 
of the house, and be a barrier. And 
the two companies of you, even all 
that go forth on the sabbath, shall 
keep the watch of the house of 
Jehovah about the king. And ye 
shall compass the king round about, 
eveiy man with his weapons in his 
hand ; and he that cometh wildiia 
the ranks, let >iim be slain: and 
be ye with the king when he goeth 
out, and when he oometh in. 

And the capt^ns over hundreds 
did according to all that Jehoiada 
ih» priest commanded; and they 
took every man his men, those that 
were to come in on the sabbath, 
with those that were to go out on 
the sabbath, and came to Jehoiada 
the priest. And the priest de- 
livered to the captains over hun- 
dreds the spears and shields that 
had been king David's, which were 
in the house of Jehovah. And the 
guard stood, every man with lus 
weapons in his hand, from the right 
ade of the house to the left side of 
the house, along by the altar and 
the house, by the king round about. 
Then he brought out the king's 
son, and put the crown upon him, 
and 'gave hhn the testimony; 
and they made lum king, and 
anointed him; and they clapped 
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and bucklers, and shields, that had theii hands, and sud, Ltmg Hye 

been king David's, which were in the king.* 

the house of God. And he set all 

the people, every man with tus 

weapon in his hand, from the right 

Bide of the house to the left side of 

the house along by the altar and the 

house, by the Idng round about 

Then they brought out the king's 

son, and put the crown upon him, 

and gave him the testimony, and 

niade him king : and Jehoiada and 

his sons anointed him ; and they 

Bfud, Long live the king.^ 

In such ways the late priestly writer reveaU the spirit and ideas 
of the age which followed the Nehemiah-Ezra reforms. 

It was probably the same writer who composed the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Here he had as sources Nehemiah's own 
memoir, an Aramuc document from which he embodied brief 
extracts without translating into Hebrew,* and a Hebrew ntura- 
tive concerning E^ra. This material he arranged to tell the 
story, as he understood it, of the return from Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem, the rebuilding of the temple, and the work of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. In the composition his peculiar point of view is 
evident again and again ; he cannot conceive that the despised 
people who remtuned in Judea rebuilt the city and temple. He 
pictures this as the work of a great company returning from 
Babylon immediately after Cyrus's conquest. He camiot con- 
ceive, either, that the layman Nehemiah instituted the reforms 
which resulted in the hierocratic Judaism of his day ; he there- 
fore has the scribe Ezra precede Nehemiah to Jerusalem and there 
carry out reforms that make impossible the work of Nehemiah as 
it is recorded so simply and naturally in his own diary. He has 
thus left knotty problems for the historian of Judaism ; he has, 
however, preserved the priceless narrative from the memoir of 
Nehemiah and also material of some historical and literary value 
from the other documents named above. 

» 2 Chronicles 23 >"". '2 Kings 11 *-". • Ezra 4 1^, 6»-6 "•. 
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Had any one soon after 300 b.c. ventured to compile Samuel 
and Kings with the Chronicler's work, he would have produced 
a history of the monarchy representing the same three stages that 
are found in the Hexateuch, Since this was never done, we have 
preserved separately a history of the monarchy from its rise to 
its downfaU in Samuel-Kings and a partly parallel history of 
Judea from David to Ezra, in Chronicles-Esrar-Nehemiah. 

Looking back from 300 to the tenth century B.C., the historical 
writing of ancient Israel is seen divided quite distinctly into three 
great eras. The first extends from the beginning of connected 
prose writing, under the early monarchy, to a time shortly before 
the publication of Deuteronomy, approximately from 950 to 650 
B.C. So far as extant materials show, it began in Southern Israel 
with the early Saul and David stories and later gathered into a 
connected narrative all available materials concerning earlier 
generatitms until Southern Israel bad its great story of humanity 
from Adam to the monarchy. In Northern Israel, the first era 
began about one hundred years later, with nearly contemporaneous 
history, and extended the story back to Abraham. In its final 
stage, this great era compiled a history from the northern and 
southern documents. From this age come nearly all the charming 
stories of deep human interest which give supreme Uterary value to 
such books as Genesis, Kxodus, Judges, and Samuel. Their moral 
ideals are crude, their theolt^y is primitive, but they are instinct 
with a childlike consciousness of God and a wholesome moral sense. 

The second great era of historical writing was the outgrowth of 
the Deuteronomic reform and the exile. It resulted in slight 
editorial additions to some portions of the earlier histories and m 
drastic reeditii^ of other parts, always from the point of view of 
a definite philosophy of history. This era produced, also, two new 
historical works, our books of Judges and Kings. Where the 
editors of this school touched heavily, either in interpretation of 
old narratives or in editing new compilations, literary charm 
languished. Since, however, these men wrote with deepest re- 
ligious purpose, interpretmg history out of experience, there is 
a certain solemn earnestness even in their monotonous repetition 
of phrase that gives dignity and almost eloquence, contributing 
its characteristic elements to the Old Testament narrative style. 
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The third great era of historical writing is still further removed 
from the eesthetic charm of the early narrativee that pictured 
human life in its simple, universal elements and interests. The 
Deuteronomists saw the national life whole, as a great drama 
workii^ itself out under the fixed and formulated will of Ciod, 
almost as inexorable as the Fate of the Greek tragedians; the 
late priestly historians saw the same national history schematised 
as the mechanical development of a system of ordinances and in- 
stitutions. In the workii^ out of the latter scheme, not only has 
all human motive and agency disappeared and the consciousness 
of the inmiediate presence of God in the daily life of the individual 
vanished, but the tremendous moral convictions of the Deuter- 
onomic editors have also gone. History has become little more 
than the orderly development of the ceremonial practices and in- 
stitutions of Israel. Repetition of formulas, characteristic of the 
writing of the preceding age, has now gone to absolute extreme ; 
yet, as has been said, this very repetition has at times an almost 
poetic effect, or at least gives a litut^^cal rhythm, that adds its 
distinctive element to the composite feelmg of the Biblical style. 

In each one of the narrative writii^ of Israel, there is harmony 
between form and thought, the result, in the final analysis, of 
sincerity. Each type of writing is the true expression of the life 
of the age from which it emanates, for there is in the Old Testa- 
ment narrative no "fine writing" in which the form obtrudes 
itself. The writers were not seeking to produce literature; but 
to express Ufe as it was in them, demanding to be heard and so, 
even sohematJaed, institutional history rose at times into the realm 
ctf literature. 



CHAPTER XXn 



{4SS to SSS B.C.) 

In tracing the development of priestly ideals in law and history 
through the composition of Chronicles-Esra-Nehemiah, we were 
brought down to a time after the close of Perman rule. We kept 
our eyes fixed, however, upon one rather narrow path, and shall 
err if we think of the time of priestly reform and the generations 
immediately following as wholly occupied with the matters of 
interest to the lawyers and priestly historians. It was an ^e 
of story and soi^, as well as one of ritual law and history. 

The book of Ruth, in its present form, was issued as a protest 
f^ainst the cruel enforcement of separation, demanded by Nehe- 
miah and Ezra. When Xebemiah chased from him the grandson 
<^ the high priest who had married the daughter of Sanballat, the 
3roung priest may have found it no great hardship to remun loyal 
to his fordgn wife and assume charge of the rival temple which his 
wealtliy and powerful father-in-law was able to construct for him 
on Mt. Gerizim ; but, in many cases, there must have been cruel 
separation or bitter expatriation. 

Ruth is the story of a day when the relations of Israel with her 
neighbors were normal and free. At that ancient time, a man of 
Bethlehem-judah might find refuge, with all his family, across 
the Jordan, amon^ the broad fields of Moab, when funine visited 
the scanty soil of Judah's roci? hills. There the man's sons 
might marry women of Moab, and the wives prove loving 
daughters to the widowed mother, one of them so faithful in her 
devoted love that she gladly faced separation from her own people, 
with poverty and widowhood, rather than leave her Judean 
mother-in-law. In the end the Moabitesa found a true husband 
in Judea, and her son's grandson became Israel's greatest king. 
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The scene is in the days tii the judgee, but these were in the dis- 
tant past when the story was written ; it begins "And it came to 
pass in days when the judges judged," and, when the writer comes 
to describe a l^al transaction, he has to speak as an antiquarian 
explaining the incident in his narrative. 

Now this was the custom in former time in lar&el ooaceming redeeming 
and concerning exchanging, to confirm all ttungs : a man drew off hia 
shoe, and gave it to his neighbor ; and this was the manner of attestation 
in Israel. So the near binmnan said unto Boaz, Buy it for thyself. And 
be drew off his shoe.* 

In the east, practices scarcely change from millennium to millen- 
nium, yet taking off and handing the shoe as seal of a contract 
was evidently a forgotten custom. Without this direct internal 
evidence, a comparison of the whole tone of the story with the 
fierce and brutal conditions prevalent In the time of the judges 
would indicate that those days were in the far past. 

The story su^eets in its literary quality, as well as ui its place 
of origin, the early Judean prose ; it may have been treasured in 
Betblebem-judab along with the stories of Bethlehemites now 
forming the appendix of Judges.* In its present form, however, 
it shows everywhere the influence of an idealizing process of which 
those "grim tales" ore wholly innocent; "in Ruth the principal 
characters are amiable, God-fearing, courteous, unassuming." ' 
With Nehemiab's diary and, from a later period, Maccabees, 
Huth stands as a monument to the fact that the development of 
the mecbaiucal, priestly type of narrative writing did not mean 
the extinction of Israel's gifts for story-telling. Whatever nucleus 
of the story may have come down from the distant past, we count 
the present book of Ruth a product of the age of priestly reform, 
albeit the work of one who was not in accord with the extr^ne 
measures of that reform. Without pointing the moral, the 
development of the tale shows where the writer's sympathies lie 
in the matter of foreign marri^es and subtly draws the reader's 
sympathies, too. — Had not the noble Boaz married the altogether 
lovely Ruth, the story would have been most disappointing. 

' 4 *"'. • See Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew Hittory, pp. 27-28. 

* Driver, IrUrodueiioa to the LiteraiuTt o} the Old Teitament (1910), p. 456. 
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The unhappy controverey, out of which the book of Ruth sprang, 
is long past, but the book is ever recognized as "one of the best 
told and most beautiful stories in all literature." ' In the present 
time, wh^i the writing of the short story has become almost a 
distinct profession, with a technical literature discussing its science 
and art, we find most of the tests for the proper atructuie of such 
stories fully met by the book of Ruth. The short story is, we are 
told, "a series of nicely graded scenes or stageg leading to a climax." 
"The conclusion is the solving of all problems, the termination of 
the narrative itself, and the artistic severing of all relations between 
narrator and reader." "Simplicity, as well as brevity, contributes 
to the intensity of the conclusion." It has not only unity of plot, 
but "unity of impression, which depends upon the story's tone."* 
These dicta, intended as general principles, might have been 
designed as descriptions of the story of Ruth. In one point alone, 
this short story may perhaps fail to conform to present standards. 
The story is not clearly limited to the presentation of "a turning 
point in the life of a single character"; that Naomi is the real 
heroine in whose "magnetic personality" is found "the thread 
running through the whole, and binding the parts together " has 
been maintained.* Guy de Maupassant and others of his craft 
leave no doubt as to the central character in their stories. In 
this early story, however, the attention is not unpleasantly dis- 
tracted between Ruth and Naomi, for their lives and hopes are 
completely identified. Certainly we could not choose which we 
would have less prominent and attractive. 

To comment upon the beauty and effectiveness of the crucial 
scenes in Ruth would be superfluous. We recall them ; the first 
is the occasion when Naomi seeks to send back her daughterd-in- 
law, still young enough to begin a new life among their own people, 
while she, bereft of husband and sons, will return altme and ageing 
to her native town. The writer shows us Ruth in a few undying 
words from her own lips, and we can imagine the strength and 

' Jeeaup and Canby, The Book of the Short Story, p. 4. 

1 Tht Short Story — lU Princi^s and Struetwe, by E. M. Albright, 
pp. 70, 77-78, 80, 84. The seooiid of the quotations is taken by Albright 
from Barrett's book on the short Btory. 

■ Moulton, Literary Study (^ Ae BihU, p. 235. 
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fortitude of the older woman who would have deprived herself 
of such a daughter. 

And she stud, Behold, thy dster-in-law is gone back unto her people, 
and unto her god: return thou after thy sister-in-law. And RuUi stud, 
Entreat me not to leave thee, and to return from following after thee ; for 
whither thou goeet, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God ; where thou diest, will 
I die, and there will I be buried : Jehovah do so to me, and more alao, if 
aught but death part thee and me.* 

Ten yeara have wrought a change in Naomi, who went out with 
her husband and well-grown Bona. When she returns all the little 
town is excited, but they scarcely lecogaize the desolate widow, 
and they say, "Is this Naomi?" She answers, "Call me not 
Naomi" (deligbtf ulness) ; "Call me Mara" (bitterness): in ac- 
cordance with the ancient doctrine, she interprets her bereave- 
ment as the testimony of God against her. 

The story moves rapidly from significant incident to significant 
incident. In the next scene, we meet a delightfid old phrase which 
the revisers have left unchanged ; "and her hap was to light on a 
part of the field belonging to Boaz — it perfectly expresses the 
Hebrew, too. In the meeting with Boaz, from the modem point 
of view, the conversation is stilted, but the human touch of the 
narrator is not lacking in his quiet enumeration of the courtedes 
of Boaz to the maiden, as he reached her the parched com at the 
meal-time and afterward directed his young men to let fall also 
some of the handfuls of purpose for her. 

The scene of Boas at the gate of the little city is a vigorous one. 
Here it is a case of sharp, decidve business dealings, and all is in 
contrast to the earlier incidents in which the women have been 



The story is an idyl, picturing a different world from that of 
the realistic, primitive narratives of the age of the judges. Society 
has advanced far from those rude days before such a stoiy as that 
of Ruth could even be conceived. The old power of simple, vivid, 
rapid narration is not dead, though much labored prose has been 
written in the centuries since the early days of Israel's literature. 
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Our next tale was regularly copied by the ancieat Jews oa the 
acroll with the eleven short hooka of prophecy; but it is not a 
collection of visions, oracles, sermons, like the others ; it is instead 
a story about a prophet. 

There was one Jonah, son of Amitt^, who lived before Amos and 
predicted the success of Jeroboam II.' There may have been a 
tradition that this prophet went on some sort of a foreign mission ; 
it was certainly the custom of Israel's prophets to pronounce doom 
on foreign nations, though they usually did their threatening in 
tiieir own land and for the warning or encouragement of their 
own people. As the story proceeds in the book of Jonah, the 
prophet was told to go and announce doom in the great ct^ital of 
mighty and terrible Assyria, and he fled in another direction, to the 
most remote region he could think, where the God of Israel could 
not reach him. According to Jonah's later defence of himself, 
it WHS not because he feared to deliver the message, but because 
he knew God to be so compasmonate that the doom would not 
be executed. 

Throughout the book, the heathen appear to excellent advan- 
tage ; the Bulors, though in dire distress, labor manfully before 
they consent to put overboard the self-confessed cause of their 
danger, and it is with an earnest prayer to Jonah's God that they 
finally cast him out. At the preaching of Jonah, who at last goes 
perforce on his mission, all Nineveh speedily repents with fasting 
and works meet for repentance. Jonah behaves about as badly 
as possible from beginning to end of the story; to his primary 
disobedience, he adds absolutely heartless indignation because his 
prophecy is not carried out against the now repentant city. The 
object that he desired was the destruction of Nineveh, or, at any 
rate, the vindication of himself as a reh&ble predictor. To serve 
a compasdonate God was most distasteful to him. Not only is 
the God of this book compasmonate upon those who repent, he 
is patient with hia pettish child and tries to teach him a lesson of 
mercy by the goiu-d, a lesson that shall help him to understand 
why God pities Nineveh. 

Such are the contrasting character elements of the story. Is 

not the meaning of the whole clear, if we give it a moment's 

> 2 Ein^ 14 *•. 
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intelligent thought? The God of Israel cares for the g^itilea; 
he does not take pleasure in the death of the wicked ; ' he would 
have all men everywhere to repent and be saved — but this last 
ia New Testament thought and language I The ^mple fact is 
that this little book, which has been bo cruelly despised aad mis- 
understood, is one of the mountun peaks in Old Testament litar- 
ature, gilded with the dawn of a new day ; from its sununit we 
catch a glimpse of the God in whom Jesus Christ beheved and 
whom be revealed to men. Its outlook far surpasses that of Hosea, 
who so beautifully taught God's unquenchable love for Israel, bis 
own wife, his own child. This narrative pictures forgiving, saving 
pity upon a city that Nahum well represented as a lion's den vrhoQ 
the lion did tear in pieces enou(^ for bis whelps and strangled for 
his honesses, and filled his caves with prey and bis dens with ravin. 
One prophet saw only this in Nineveh, and his figurative words 
do not exaggerate what the Assyrian kings calmly tell of them- 
selves in words and stone-carved pictures. The author of the book 
of Jonah saw in Nineveh a great city wherein were more than 
six score thousand persons who could not discern between their 
right band and tbeir left hand, on whom God bad pity. 

Is the book history ? is it an ancient tradition developed into a 
story, largely imaginative ? is it a parable or all^ory ? All three 
views have been maintained ; one may hold either view that ia 
found convincing, but if (me loses sight of the conception of God 
that this book contains, he will never know to what sublime he^bt 
the Old Testament thought rose. This is a culminating point in 
the central theme of Israel's ancient literature, the nature of God. 
In this book, we see the life of Israel rising triumphant in its hard- 
est battle, its battle with self. National pride and exduuvoiesB 
are here humbled in tbe dust, and God is exalted to the loftiest 
height that man can conceive. 

In its thought of God, the book of Jonab rises toward the level 
of the parable of the prodigal son, and it ia most reasonably intei^ 
preted as a parable, or more strictiy an allegory. Jonah is Israel 
in tbe allegory ; one prophet had called his people a blind servant 
and messenger.* The water monster is Babylon swallowing 
Israel; to picture Israel's enemies as a water monster was a 
' Exekiel 33 ". ■ lawah 42 >•. 
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favorite practice,' and already, long before this book waa written, 
the Babylonian exile had been figuratively described as a swallow- 
ing up and belching forth. 

Nebuchadrezzar the Idng of BabyloQ bath devoured me, be hath 
crushed me, he hath made me an empty vessel, he hath, like a monster, 
swallowed me iq>, he hath filled bis maw with my delicacies; he hath 
cast me out 

And I will execute judgment apaa Bel in Babylon, and I will brii^ 
forth out of hie mouth that which he hath swallowed up ; and the nations 
shall not flow any more unto him : yea, the wall of Babylon shall fall.* 

If this interpretation be correct, if Jonah represents the narrow, 
cruel attitude of Israel toward the gentiles, then the thought of 
the book has a further Edgnificance. Like Ruth it is a protest, but 
not directed toward any one manifestation of harsh exclusiveness ; 
it rather strikes at the very centre of the narrowness, the pride, 
the cruel heartleasness of the religions and national life of later 
JudMsm. 

While legalism had become dominant among the leaders of the 
nation and was stifling among the people the truths for which the 
great prophets had stood, there were at least two men, — we may 
well hope that there were others who shared their spirit, — but 
there were at least two men who with true ins^ht and great Uterary 
gifts were telling thdr beautiful stories of love and character that 
rose above little, national boundaries, and of a God who was 
compas^onate father over all. 

We place these books in a period that used to be included in 
"four centuries of silence" and bear heralds of the light still 
calMi^ when "the night of legalism" was darkening. These 
heralds, the writers of Huth and Jonah, promise the coming age 
seen centuries later by the Apostle Paul, in which there shall be 
neither Greek nor Jew, . . . barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free.* 

In the books of Ruth and Jonah, we listen to the voices of those 
who rose spirit-free out of the tightening bonds of ecclesiasticiam. 
In the book of Joel we read the words of one who was a student of 
the ancient prophets and sought to apply their thot^ht to his own 

> iBftiah 26", 27». 51 •■'•. i Jaremiah 51 H «. 
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day ; he was one who lacked their free, creative spirit, however, 
and BO could not rise above the narrow standards of his age. 

A devastating plague of locuBts, such as brings stark famine 
to Palestine from time to time, seemed to Joel the oft-threatened 
day of Jehovah,* coming as destruction from the Almighty, a 
day of darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds and tluck dark- 
ness,* but Joel does not call upon the people to amaid their con- 
duct toward (me another, as the earlier prophets had done; he 
would instead have them exhibit true penitence in temple prayer. 
When the immediate calamity passes, and the former and latter 
rains assure the wheat and wine, Joel recalls that Jehovah's day 
has been promised as a day of destruction upon Israel's enemies 
following calamities to herself, and his ima^uation paints apoca- 
lyptic vision in flaming colors. 

And it shall come to pass afterward, 

That I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh ; 

And your sons and your daughters shall prophasy, 

Your old men shall dream dreams, 

Your young men shall see visions : 

And also upon the servants and iq>on the handmaids 

In those days will I pour out my Spirit. 

And I will show wonders in the heavens and in the earth : 

Blood, and fire, and i»llarB of amoke. 

The Bun shall be tmned into darkness and the moon into blood, 

Before the great and terrible day of Jehovah oometh.* 

I will gather all nationa and will bring them down into the valley (rf 

Jehoehaphat ; 
And I will execute judgment upon them there for my people and for my 

heritage Israel, 
Whom they have scattered among the nations; and they have parted my 

land.* 

Multitudes, multitudes, in the valley of dedsion I 

For the day of Jehovah is near in the valley of decision. 

The Bun and the moon are darkened. 

And the stars mthdraw thdr shining. 

And Jehovah will roar from Zion, 

And utter his voice from Jerusalem ; 
'Joell". "/Md.2". 'Ibid.2*^. *Ihid.Z: 
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And the heavens and the earth shall shake; 

But Jehovah will be a tefuge unto his people, 

And a stronghold to the children of Israel. 

So eball ye know that I am Jehovah your God, 

Dwelling in Zion my holy mountiun ; 

Then shall Jeniaalem be holy, 

And there shall no skangers pass through her any more.* 

The psalmody of ancient Israel is not an exception to the rule 
that " sadness prevails in the lyric and the lyrical temperament";' 
the wretched seventy-five years preceding the rebuilding of the 
walls called forth more songs than the following century of 
comparative peace and prosperity. In the midst of the grim 
and sombre writings characterizing the literature of Israel from 
the eighth century onward, it is a relief to come upon some songs 
of thanksgiving uid joy that express the spirit of those who 
rejoiced in the new order. Psalm 30, if it refers to national 
restoration and not merely that of an in<Uvidual, may well voice 
the feeling of this era. 

I will extol thee, Jehovah ; for thou hast rused me up, 
And hast not made my foes to rejoice over me. 

Jehovah, thou hast brought up my soul from Sheol; 

Thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to the jut. 

8ii^ pruae unto Jehovah, ye sainto of his, 

And give thanks to his holy memorial name. 

Thou, Jehovah, of thy favor badst made my mountun to stand strong : 

Thou didst hide thy face ; I was troubled. 

1 cried to thee, Jehovah ; 

And unto Jehovah I made supplication : 

What profit is there in my blood, when I go down to the pit? 

Shall tiie dust pruse thee 7 shallitdeclare thy truth? 

Hear, Jehovah, and have mercy upon me : 

Jehovah, be thou my helper. 

Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dandng ; 

Thou hast loosed my sackcloth, and girded me with gladneffl; 

To the end that my ^ory may sing prwee to thee, and not be silent. 

Jehovah my Qod, I will give thanks unto thee for ever.' 

'Joel 3"-". 

' Woodbeny, The AppreeiaHon of LiUratwe, p. 46. 

• For omission of verses 2, 5, 6, see Briggs, Ptalim, in loe. 
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The beautiful erenlDg hynui (Psalm 8) stiowB familiarity with 
both the first and second chapters of Genesis and evidently comes 
from a time after the completi<m of the Hexateuoh. 

Jehovah, our Lord, 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth, 

Who haBt set Uiy ^oiy upon the heavens I 

Out of ihe mouth of bahea and sucklings hast thou established stzength. 

Because of thine adveraariea, 

That Ihou mightest still the enrany and the avenger. 

When I consider tl^ heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which thou hast orduoed ; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him 7 

And the son of man, that thou visteet him 7 

For thou hast made him but little lower than Qod, 

And crownest him with glory and honor. 

Thou makest him to have dondnion over the works of thy hands; 

Thou hast put all things under his feet : 

All sheep and oxen, 

Yea, and the beasts of the fidd, 

The birds of the heavens, and the Sab <A the aea, 

Whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seaa. 

O Jehovah, our Lord, 

How excellent is thy name in all the earth I 

Psalm 20, the song of the thunder storm, affords a fine example 
of the noble conception of nature as instinct with God, noted in a 
previous ctiapter. This offers an attractive modification of the 
ancient picture of Jehovah's approach from Sin^ in the thunder 
clouds. The storm passes over the Judean hills from north to 
south. " His voice is heard in the pealing of the thunder above 
the storm clouds; the storm bursts, it shatters the cedars and 
sbalces the mountuns in the far north ; the lightnings flash ; the 
deserts to the far south with their affrighted deniz^is tremble; 
and over all resounds the chorus, Glory." "The seven times 
repeated voice of the Lord is like succesdve peak of thunder";^ 
the Hebrew is qd Yahweh. 

Ascribe unto Jehovah, ye sons of the mi^ty, 
Ascaibe unto Jehovah glory and strength. 
I Kirkpatriok, The Book of Ptaltiu. p. 149. 
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Ascribe unto Jehovah the glory due unto his name ; 
Worship Jehovah in holy array. 

The voice of Jehovah is upon the waters : 

The God of glory thimdereth, 

Even Jehovah upon many waters. 

The voice of Jehovah is powerful ; 

The voice of Jehovah ia full of majesty. 

The voice of Jehovah breaketh the cedars : 

Yea, Jehovah breaketh in pieces the cedais of Lebanon. 

He maketh them also to skip like a calf ; 

Lebanon and Sirion like a young wild-ox. 

The voice of Jehovah cleaveth the flames of fire. 

The voice of Jehovah shaketh the wilderness ; 

Jehovah shaketh the wilderness of Eadesb. 

The voice of Jehovah maketh the hinds to calve^ 

And strippeth the forests bare : 

And in his temple everything siuth, Glory. , 

Jehovah sat as King at the Hood ; 
Yea, Jehovah dtteth as King for ever. 
Jehovah will ^ve strength unto his people ; 
Jehovah will bless his people with peace. 

The happy era introduced by Nehemiah, in 444, was ended a 
century later, when Artaxenes Ochus cruelly devastated Jerusa- 
lem. The experiences of the last dozen years of the Persian age 
are reflected in such a prayer as that of Psalm 102 *~'>, in which 
the poet still trusts God, though he hoe taken up and then cast 
away. 

Hear my pmyet, O Jehovah, 

And let my cry come unto thee. 

Hide not thy face from me in the day of my diatrea : 

Incline thine ear unto me ; 

In the day when I caU answer me speedily. 

For my days consume away hke smoke. 

And my bones are burned as a firebrand. 

My heart is smitten like grass, and withered; 

For I forget to eat my bread. 

By reason of the voice of my groaning 

My bones cleave to my flesh. 

I am like a pelican of the wilderness : 
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I am become aa an owl of the waste placee. 
I watch, and am become like a sparrow 
That ifl ^ooe upon the housetop. 
Mine enemies reproach me all the day ; 
They that are mad against me do cutse by me. 
For I have eaten a^ies like bread, 
And mingled my drink with weeping, 
Because of thine indignation and thy wraUi : 
For thou hast taken me up, and cast me away. 
My days are like a shadow that declinetli ; 
And I am withered like gross. 

Before the close of the Persian rule the little hymnal, PsalmB 
3-41, was probably compiled. This is a Yahwistic collection in 
which the proper name of Israel's God occurs nearly twenty times 
as often as the g^ieral name God (Elohim). Psalms 14 and 
40 •*"" occur, in practically duplicate form, in the second book of 
the Psalter, where they have undergone an editing characterisUc 
of that book, which has generally substituted God for Jehovah. 

All the psalms in the collection 3 to 41 are ascribed by thmr 
headings to David, except 10 and 33 ; of these 10 is properly a 
part of 9. Back of this book lay an earlier and larger collection 
of hymns which went by the name of David and which was later 
drawn upon largely in the composition of the second book of the 
Psalter. The Davidic prayer-book,^ containing many hymns of 
the Persian age, must itself have been compiled not long before 
the collection 3 to 41.* 

' See Pealm 72 ». 

' Whether the word "to," tnuulsted "of" in our English TBrsionB, waa 
Intended by the original editor who attaehed the headings of the Psalms 
asoribed to David to indicate authorship, or only the name of the w«U- 
known oollwtioD from which these hymns won taken, it is impossible to 
determine. 



CHAPTER XXm 

THB QBBAT HABTEBFIBCB, JOB 

{LaOer Part of Fourth Century B.C.) 

Thx book of Job is one of that group of five or rax world po^na 
that stand as universal expressonis of the human spirit. The 
lUad, the NiebelungenUed, the Dimna Comedia, belong to no age or 
nation, yet each is a distinctive product of its own time and of the 
race that gave it birth; in any other age, or among any other 
peoples, neither could have arisen. Similarly, Job is a character- 
istic product of post-exilic Israel. Without the work of the eu'lier 
prophets, the Deuteronomic era, the soul agonies of Jeremiah, the 
downfall of the nation and its interpretation by the writers of the 
exile, the book of Job could not have been written. 

Many students of Hebrew literature coimt this poem the 
immediate outgrowth of the exile; its relation to the whole 
development of Israel's hterature suggests rather its composition 
in the latter part of the fourth century b.c, shortly before the end 
of the Persian rule, or soon after Alexander's conquest. The pro- 
logue and epilogue (1-2, ^ '''") may have formed an earlier prose 
story of Job, and some portions of the poem are best interpreted 
as later accretions. 

The prologue moves rapidly, giving a series of distinct pictures : 
the ancient sheik, perfect, upright, and prosperous ; the heavenly 
council ; the first series of catastrophes. In the description of the 
last, one feels a formal, artificial structure somewhat like that of 
the late, priestly prose. The hero, hia name, bis home, his character, 
his mirfortunes, are all introduced in the one chapter. The brief 
second chapter pictures : a second heavenly council ; a new catas- 
trophe; Job after the new misfortune has fallen upon him; the 
arrival of the three friends and their seven days' watch with Job. 

This prologue offers a curious interpretation of human suffering. 
It presents a man perfect, upright, scrupulous in his luety ; when 
T 321 
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his soDfl have had their birthday feasts, he rises early and performs 
sacrifices for them all, lest they have simied in some way. Jehovah 
himself declares that there is none like him in all the e&rth, perfect, 
upright, fearing God, and turning away from evil. Upon this one 
comes loss of property, loss of family, and loathsome disease. 
The old stories of Israel had taught that it was sin which brought 
Buffering upcm humanity ; the prophets had developed the doctrine 
of a righteous God who rewarded virtue and punished an in the 
nation and the individual ; already the sages had formulated this 
idea into many a proverb. Here is a new conception t Among 
the superhuman beings, the sons of God, who from time to time 
present themselves before Jehovah, is one called the Satan, "the 
Adversary."* The same word occurs in 1 Samuel 29* — The 
princes of the Philistines are afraid that David will be an adver- 
sary (satan). The word is first met as applied to a superhuman 
being in Zechariah 3 ', where the high priest is clothed in the ains 
of the people with the Satan standing at his right hand to act as 
his adveraary.* In Zechariah there is no further explanation of 
the Satan's functions ; in Job it appears that this son of God goes 
to and fro in the earth as an adversary to man. He cannot believe 
that any man is really good, reidly loves goodness for its own sake ; 
"Does Job fear God for nought?" is his sarcastic question, and 
when Job stands the first test, the satatuc mind is not satisfied. 
The Satan, new as be is in the Biblical literature, is not the newest 
and strai^est conception in this story ; a God who, to salJsfy this 
evil-mjnded son of his, permits misery to come to a perfect and 
upr^ht man, is the most astonishing element in the story. Is 
this the God of justice of whom Amos and Ezekiel spoke, or the 
God of love that Hosea and Jeremiah came to know? 

Job and the friends, it is to be remembered, knew nothing of any 
such reasons for the misfortunes ; the writer uses a kind of dra- 
matic irony, putting the readers into posses^tm of facts unknown 
to the actors in the tragedy that is to follow. Job, knowing of no 
reason for his misfortunes, accepts them with complete resigna- 
tion — The Lord gave and the Lord bath taken away ; blessed be 

1 Tbb ia translated as a proper n&me in the Sn^iah Bible, bat in the 
Hebrew it has the defloite article. 

■ To be or ac( at adversarj/ ia » denominative verb formed trom taia*. 
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the name of the Lord, is his word of aubmiBEdon. When his wife 
bida him to curae God and die, he answers, What 7 shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil ? 

The friends come from distant regions ; they do not know Job, 
so changed is he ; in true oriental fashion, they lift up their voices 
and weep and rend every one his mantle and sprinkle dust upon 
their heads. Then they sit in silence seven days and nights, 
seeing Job's great grief. So the prol<^ue, the prose narrative, 
closes. 

The poem b^ins with Job's curse or lament. In a lyric of great 
pathos Job asks, Why was I ever bom ? Why died I not at birth ? 
Why can I not die now 7 There is a strikingly Eomilar passage in 
the (Edipu9 Colormts. 

Happiest beyond compare 

Never to taste of life ; 

Happiest in order next. 

Being bom, with quickest speed 

Thither ^ain to turn 

EVom whence we came. 

It is difficult to account for the change in Job from complete 
lesigDation to bitter outcry, if the poem and prose prol<^^e were 
or^pnally one and do not represent two different stories awkwardly 
joined. It would seem, however, that there must have been some- 
thing before the poem to make it intell^ble at all, and either one 
of two explanations is suggested to account for the change : Job's 
fortitude has given way under the stress and progress of his 
disease ; this is commonly held to have been elephantiaas, a form 
of leprosy, horrible in its phy;^cal effects and, if possible, even 
more terrible in its mental aspects; or Job is maddened by the 
silent, accusing presence of his friends. It becomes clear to the 
reader, as the poem advances, that the friends interpret Job's 
sufferings as the sure evidence of his sras ; possibly he realized this 
in the seven days and nights of silence and so was driven to des- 
perate outcry. 

To Eliphaz there is no excuse for Job's words ; such giving way 
to grief is quite unworthy of one who has been a counsellor and 
upholder of others. Job oi^ht to be confesmng his sin, instead of 
complaining m this fashion. In the sight of God, before whom no 
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man can be juat, Job is no doubt a great aimier ; trouble does not 
come without a cause, though it is true that man is bom to trouble 
aa naturally aa the aparks fly upward. If I were in your place, 
Eliphaz says to Job, I would seek unto God and commit my cause 
unto him ; then he goes o£F into ascription of lofty prwse to God, 
promising great blessii^ to Job if he accepts correction and does 
not despise the chastenii^ of the Almighty. 

On the strength of 4 "", Eliphaz has sometimes been called a 
mystic. 

Now a Uung wu secretly brought to me, 

And mine ear recdved a whisper thereof. 

In thougfata from the visions of the night. 

When deep sleep falleth on men, 

Fbar came upon me, and trembling. 

Which made all my bonee to shake. 

Then a spirit passed before my face ; 

The bail of my flesh stood up. 

It stood sUU, but I could not discern the Appemimd ibend; 

A form was brfore mine ^e« : 

There was fdlence, and I heard a voice, saying, 

Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 

Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? 

Job's answer seems at first to have little reference to the words 
ctf Eliphas, except as he admits that his words have been rash* 
because of hia great calamity. He longs for death and has no 
hope for the future, his strength cannot last ; he is ready to faint, 
and pity oi^ht to be showed him.* The figure with which he 
d^cribes his experience with his friends is an effective one in that 
land of streams which are dry in summer's heat. 

My brethren have dealt deceitfully aa a broo)^ 

As the channel of brooks that pass aw^; 

Which are black by reason of the ice, 

And wherein the anow hideth itself : 

What time they wax warm, they vanish ; 

When it is hot, they are consumed out of tbdr place.* 

Chapter 7 describes the horror of Job's dckness and, near the 
close, turns to bitter words toward the watcher of men. 
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If I have onned, what do I unto thee, thou watchw of men? 

Why hast thou act me as & mark for thee, 

So that I am a burden to myself 7 

And why doat thou not pardon my transgresaon, and tabe awi^ mine 

iniquity? 
For now shall I lie down in the dust ; 
And thou wilt seek me diligently, but I shall not be.' 

Bildad epeaks much more bluntly than EliphoB has done. He 
is shocked at Job's impiety : Doth God pervert judgment? be 
indigoimtly asks and then he makes a maddening suggestion. 

If thy children have Binned against ^ifn, 

And he hath delivered them mto the hand of their transgressiDn ; 

At the close he holds out hope to Job, though it may be in sarcasm. 
On the ground especially of 8 *", Bildad haa been styled a tradi- 
^nalist, in contrast to Ehphas. 

For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age. 

And apply thyself to that which their fathers have searched out 

(For we are but of yesterday, and know nothing, 

Because our days upon earth are a shadow) ; 

Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, 

And utter words out of their heart ? 

Job now feels the full injustice of his fate ; his sufferings prove 
him guilty of sin. If it is true that God blesses the righteous 
and gives suffering to the wicked, then the man who has great 
misfortune must be peculiarly wicked ; this was suggested in the 
words of Eliphaz and is made very clear by Bildad. — If thou 
wert pure and upright ; surely now be would awake for thee, and 
make the habitation of thy righteousness prosperous ; this is the 
irrefutable wisdom of the generations. While Job sees the power 
of God and describes it better than the friends can, it is that very 
power which is proving him guilty; therefore Job concludes that 
God destroys the perfect and the wicked. Since wickedness rules 
in the world, it must be that God is responsible for it. 

The earth is given mto tlie hand of the wicked ; 

He covereth the faces of the judges thereof : 

If it be not he, who then is it 7 ■ 
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At length, Job returna to the thought of the opening lament and 
then pleads for a little re^te before he goes to the land of midnight 
darkness. 

Are not my dsyB few T eesae then. 

And let me alone, that I may take oomfort a little, 

Before I go whence I Bhall not return, 

Even to the land of darknesa and of the shadow of death; 

The land dark as midnight, 

Tbe land of the shadow of death, without any ord^, 

And where the light is as midni^t.' 

Job's plea to God for mercy is pathetic indeed, but the third 
friend, Zophar, feels nothing of the pathos; he is hot on a theo- 
logical controversy. 

Should not the multitude of woids be answered? 

And should a man full of talk be justified ? 

Should thy boastings make men hold their peace T 

And when thou mockcst, shall no man make thee ashamed f 

For thou sayest, My doctrine is puie, 

And I am clean in thine eyes.' 

He wishes that Qod would speak and show Job the secrets of wis- 
dom, and he makes the direct charge that God is exacting of Job 
less than his iniquity deserves. How more could be exacted it 
is difficult to see ; Job would welcome death. At the end, Zophar 
also holds out hope, if Job will reform. 

The point of view of the friends is now clear. They have 
inherited the noble truths worked out by Israel's great prophets; 
they believe in a God of justice and mercy, and they are most 
ardent defenders of this belief. A vast mass of experioice, in all 
ages, confirms the truth of the prophetic doctrine that sin brings 
suffering to the sinner, but Job has had an experience which has 
opened his eyes to the fact that justice does not prevail on the 
earth ; it does not in his case, and, as he looks about, he sees that 
it does not m other cases. 

In the reply that closes this cycle of the debate, Job is decidedly 
sarcastic at the beginning. 

> 10 »«'. • 11 »-*. 
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No doubt but ye are the peof^, 

And wisdom shall die with you. 

But I have underBtanding as well as you; 

I am not inferior to you : 

Yea, who knoweth not auch things as these?* 

The friends had inherited noble truths, and Job recoffozes that they 
know nothing but traditional truth, with which he is quite as 
familiar as they. To repeat such dogma to one in his eoodition 
is but a mockery. 

In the thought of Mm that is at ease there ia contempt for misfortune ; 
It is ready for them whose foot alippeth. 

Euriiudes, in hia Alcestis, expressed similar truth. 
Tis eader to advise, than suffering to endure. 

Then Job gives a flash-light picture of life as it really is, not aa 

theory punts it. 

The tents of robbers prosper. 

And they that provoke God are secure; 

Into whose hand God biiogeth.' 

You say wisdom ia with the ancients, he cries; No, wisdom ia with 
God, and power, too. Then he ^ves a splendid, terrible description 
of the power and wisdom of God manifest with injustice. 

With aged men is wisdom. 

And in length of days understanding. 

With God is wisdom and might ; 

He hath counsel and understanding. 

Behold, he breaketh down, and it cannot be built agfdn ; 

He ahutteth up a man, and there can be no opening. 

Behold, he withholdeth the waters, and they dry up ; 

Again, he sendeth them out, and they ov^tum the earth. 

With him is strength and wisdom ; 

The deceived and the decdver are hia. 

He leadeth counsellors away stripped, 

And judges maketh he fools. 

He looseth the bond of kings. 

And bindeth th^ loins with a girdle. 

>12". •12». 
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B» Uadeth ineste away striiq>ed, 

And overthroweth the mighty. 

He removeth the speech of the trusty, 

And taketh away the understanding of Uw ddem. 

He pouretb contempt upon princes. 

And looseth the belt of the strong. 

He uncovereth deep things out of darknfm. 

And bringeth out to light the shadow of death. 

He increaBeth the nalJons, and he destroyeth ihexa : 

He enlargeth the nations, and he leadeth them c^>tiTe. 

He taketb away understanding from the chiefs of the people of tlie eailii. 

And causeth them to wander in a wildemeas where there is no way. 

They grope in Uie dark without light ; 

And he maketh tbsm to stagger like a drunkoi man.' 

Job was face to face with the problem that has become so in- 
sistent in these latter days ; power and wisdom we find in the 
wonderful evolution of which men talk so glibly, but where's tiie 
justice in the law of tooth and claw? Is not the survival of 
the fittest the right of mere might 7 Job is a very modem book ; 
it brings time-honored theory to the teat in the laboratory of life. 
He knows the theory just as well as hia confident friends, aod he 
knows that the facts do not harmonise with the theory. Job was 
at heart a scientist, and when the scientific test of loyalty to simple 
fact is applied, time-honored theories often come crashing down. 

The thbteenth chapter opens : — 

Lo, mine eye hath seen all this. 
Mine ear hath heard and understood it. 
What ye know, the same do I know akio : 
I am not inferior unto you. 

Surely I would speak to the Ahnighty, 
And I desire to reason with God.* 

There we begin to get at the heart of Job ; he must come face to 
face with God. To him, these men who repeat pious platitudes 
are forgers of lies, thinking to defend and please God with iixat 
which is contrary to fact. 

" 12 •«. ' 13 »-•. 
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Hear now my reasoning, 

And hearken to the pleadings of my lips. 

Will ye speak unrighteoufily for God, 

And talk deceitfully for him ? 

Will ye show partiality to him ? 

Will ye contend for God ? 

Is it good thai he should search you out ? 

Or as one decdveth a man, will ye decdve him?> 

He will start out on bold adventure, abandonii^ orthodox false- 
hood, and, taking his life in his hand, vill face God and present 
hie case before him. 

Wherefore should I take my flesh in my teeth. 
And put my life in my hand T 
Behold, he will slay me ; I have no hope : 
Nevertheless I will maintun my ways before him.* 

Then the human strength of the rack man fails ; if only God would 
remove his hand from him, he could at^e Mb case, man's life is 
so brief and at its end, oblivion I that thou wouldst hide me 
in the grave till thy wrath is passed and then give me a hearing, 
is his prayer. 

This line of thought brings Job to the great mystery of the ages 
— If a man die, shall he live again 7 If Job could believe in a life 
beyond the grave, he could vtait all the days of his appointed time, 
but he cannot believe it — The water washes away the stones, 
ajid thou destroyest the hope of man. Not life, but oblivion is 
man's fate. Job onks back in despair, and the first cycle of the 
debate is ended. 

The discus^on proceeds through two more cycles, in which the 
friends are able to add little to the strength of their position, 
thoi^ their accusations become more direct; Elipbaa charges 
that Job's own mouth condemns him and later accuses the sufferer 
of a long category of ana, such as one in his former poution might 
have committed. Job's professed inability to find God is cleverly, 
though superficially, perverted into ground for accusing him of 
sinning, in the confidence that God could not see him. The blunt 
and brutal Bildad quite loses his temper because of Job's lack of 

» 13 •-•. * 13 **^. 
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respect for him and his friends; it must be confessed that Job 
gives some occai^on in his scorn for the miserable comforters who 
have nothing new to offer in his perplexity. 

In the third cycle Bildad interjects a few words only and Zo- 
phar's name does not appear. This has often been interpreted as 
an intentional indication that the friends have been fenced. It is 
probable, however, that a part of chapter 27 waa ori^pnally asagned 
to Zophar, since the point of view is that of the friends ; in the 
mouth of Job, the words could only be sarcastic. It is pocrable 
also that Bildad's speech was originally longer.' Without the 
rather inartistically obvious method of indicating the silencing of 
the friends by assigning a few words only to Bildad and omitting 
Zophar, it is evident that they have no more to say. 

In the second cycle, It appears that all Job really asks of his 
friends is some comprehending sympathy, while he fights his lone- 
some battle of the soul. It is God with whom the hero of the poem 
is really concerned ; the fact that God is his enemy without cause, 
rends Job's heart. Early in the second cycle. Job rises to the 
assurance that in heaven his case is clear ; apparently this high 
faith lasts a moment only, and his thoughts turn to the grave as 
his only hope. A little later, he returns to the conviction that he 
must have a vindicator * m heaven and that ultimately he will see 
God. This much is clear, though the close of verse 26 is ambigu- 
ous ; it may posmbly mean, as the King James ver^on has it, in 
my flesh I shall see God, or it may mean, as in the Revised versions, 
without my flesh. The latter is the preferable rendering, although 
it expresses a hope for the future life of the spirit quite foreign to 
Job's usual thought. Once more, in the third cycle, Job cries, 

that I knew where I might find him I 

That I might come even to his seat I 
and goes on to express his firm faith that then he would get a fair 
hearing. Though be cannot find God,* Job is confident that the 
bidden one knows the way he takes, and that, when he has been 
tried, he shall come forth as gold. 

■ Bu-ton tentatiTel; reoonataucts Bildad's third speech : 25 '"*■ 24 ''^ 
» *-•, 30 »-', 24 "■ "■ '*• '»• »*. Job, The BihU for Homt and SekooL 

■ 19 **. VindicaUtr (See R. V. niacin) repreeeiitH the idea of god 
better than redeemer. * 23 *~'. 
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The debate closes with the friends sileDced, though not con- 
vinced ; perhaps Job himself would never have come to see the 
error in the current theolt^y without the bitter ^cperience that 
forced him to a new point of view. 

Following the section that may have been Zophar's mimiing 
speech (27 *""■ '*^), there comes a remarkable poem upon the 
tusearchableness of wisdom.^ This is not assigned to any one of 
the speakers and probably was inserted by some one who felt that 
it added a thought to the subject under discussion ; it is no real 
help to the working out of the plan of the book, but in itself is a 
precious memorial of one type of Israel's poetry. In the next 
three chapters, Job speaks at length, contrasting his former honor 
with his present dishonored condition, telling how he had been 
accustomed to give sympathy to the wretched, and defend!]^ 
himself ag»nst the charges of sin. Suddenly he thinks, What is 
the use of this long defence 7 The Almighty does not hear me, 
and I am defending myself without knowledge as to the nature of 
the indictment. 

The doctrine of rewards and penalties, which counted misfor- 
tune as the sure mark of guilt, introduced a deep note of tragedy 
into the life of many an earnest soul in ancient Israel, a tragedy 
that we can only imperfectly realize. It finds expresaon in the 
pealmist's prayer, 

Who can understand his errors; 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 

The Babylonian penitential psalms reflect the same anriety coor 
ceming sin, the nature of which is unknown to the guilty one. 

Following Job's conclusion of the debate * come the speeches of 
Elihu, prefaced by a prose statement. Elihu has kept silent while 
those older than he spoke, but now he bursts forth in indignation 
against Job and the friends who have not been able to answer; 
he describes himself as full of words, and so he proves to be. De- 
spite his swelling promises, he adds little to the points the three 
have made. The entire section, 32 to 36, is best interpreted as an 
interpolation rather than the work of the master who composed 
the main part of the book. 

'Chapter 28. ■31'*. 
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Dropping out the Elihu section, immediately after Job finishes 
speaking Jehovah answers him out of the stormwind. It is the 
old, poetic conception of the God of Israel appearing in the storm 
cloud ; he comes to apeak of his wisdom and power as seen in the 
creation of the world and in the order and control of the mighty 
forces of nature. The poetry is fine, though the thought is that 
common to the Hebrew prophets and poets, at least of the post- 
exilic period. ' 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth T 

Declare, if thou hafit understanding. 

Who determined the measures thereof, if thou knoweat T 

Or who stretched the line upon it ? 

Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the comer^stone thereof, 

When the monung stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 

Or who shut up the sea with doors. 

When it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb; 

When I made clouds the garment thereof, 

And thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, 

And marked out for it my bound, 

And set bars and doors, 

And stud, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no furthor; 

And hereshall thy proud waves be stayed T' 

When Jehovah is made to speak, later,* of Ms unsearchable 
wisdom and power as seen in animal life, it is to us less sublime and, 
at times, almost ludicrous, unless we recall that superficial obser- 
vations upon the habits of the wild creatures seemed recondite 
wisdom among the ancients. 

At length Job is called upon to answer this display of the 
divine wisdom, and he replies: — 

Behold, I am of small aceount ; what shall I answer IJieeT 

I lay my hand upon my mouth. 

Once have I spoken, and I will not answer ; 

Yea, twice, but I will proceed no further.' 

'38*^. '39. '«M. 
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Jehovah now goes on still more completely to humble Job with 
further descriptions of his power as as seen in the aemi-mythicat 
behemoth and leviathan. From our point of view, this seems on 
a much lower level than the preceding words of Jehovah ; perhaps 
it was a climax to those who Uved in an age that believed in the 
creatures described.^ 

Job answers in words that give the real conclusion of bia long 
struggle. 

Then Job answered Jehovah, and said, 

I know that thou canst do all things, 

And that no purpoee of thine can be restndned. 

Who is this that hideth counsel without knowledge? 

Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not, 

Things too wonderful for me, wtuch I knew not. 

Hear, I beseech thee, and I will apeak ; 

I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 

I bad heard of thee by the bearing of the ear; 

But now mine eyes seeth thee : 

Wherefore I abhor myself, 

And repent in dust and ashes.' 

Viewed aa a philosophical discussion of the problem of suffering, 
the closing chapters of the poem do not advance beyond the dis- 
eredited argument of the friends, that God is too exalted to be 
understood or questioned ; but the book of Job is not primarily 
a philosophical discussion ; it is a poem in its essence, as well as 
in form. It has often been ca^ed a dramatic poem, and it can be 
acted.' To be sure, the action is chiefly in the prologue ; in the 
long debate, there is no change of scene or characters. In the 
early Greek dramas little happened on the stage, what had 
happened elsewhere being recounted to the audience. The lack 
of actors and action on the stage itself was largely supplied by the 
chorus which, with its constant movement and song, filled and 
gratified the eye and ear. The Greek drama grew out of a combi- 
nation of the rhythmic movements of saerificial ceremonies witii 

* Many regard 40 " to 41 ** aa a later addition. Eor a oonoise aigmnent 
aee Barton, Job, pp. 31-32. * 42 '"«. 

■ It was performed at fenith College, some twen^ yean ago — a pa> 
loimanoe that attoaoted wide attention. 
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lyric, narrative poetry, and dialt^ue. With all posuble concea- 
siooB made, we can hardly call Job a drama. It doe6 not have 
even the action of reli^ous ceronony or dance of any kind, and 
the dialogue is slow, though splendidly wrought out. In fact, 
the Semites did not develop a drama in the European sense. 
Job has more affinity with the drama than with any other fonn 
of European poetry, but we have already noted that Semitic 
literature has its own forms, and it is useless to try and bring these 
rigidly under our Greek categories. 

The book has agiun been denominated an epic, TTte Epic of the 
Inner Life} As Homer and Ver^ wrote of wars and wanderii^ 
deeds of martial heroes who strove and struggled with great 
strength or cunning to win success in ways that delighted the 
Greeks and Romans, so the author of Job wrote of a typical Jemsh 
hero whose warfare was within the soul fmd whose wanderings 
were on the restless seas of religious doubt and hope. In literary 
form, the poem is less like an epic than a drama, yet the suggestion 
of its epic quality has greatly helped to an understanding of the 
true import <tf the book. 

The friends have some individuality, at least Eliphaz and Bildad 
have, yet their chief service is to present current doctrine effec- 
tively and to goad Job on in bis long stru^e toward a God in 
whom his soul can rest. Viewing the book as the story of Job's 
itmer life, one finds more progress in the cycles of speeches than 
when these are considered as a debate. 

The God in whom Job has been taught to believe, no longer 
exists for him ; Job does not question the existence of one who 
rules over the affairs of men, but he does deny that there is one 
who rules with justice. He even holds God responsible for the 
injustice done by human juc^es. When Job realizes that the 
friends are trying to please God by lying for him, the author gives 
us our first clear view of his hero's higher faith in God ; be cannot 
' believe that God loves a lie, even when it ia told in bis defence. 
That came out in the last speech of the first cycle ; in the second 
cycle, this faith in truth which is the inalienable right of every fear- 
less lover of truth, led Job to hia fieeting, returning faith that the 
justice of his cause was recorded in heaven ; it led him also to his 
* See tihe volume of this title by Professor J. F. a«Biing. 
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momaitary gUmpees beyond the dark grave. At first there was 
only a question — If a man die shall he live again 7 If only Job 
could believe in that future chance, he could endure everything 
here. It is a wonderful, prophetic glimpse from a time when a 
dear faith in personal immortahty had not yet come to man. 
After the Christian faith came clear, men learned to endure, as 
Job knew that he could, with joyous strength, through seeing the 
unseen. Again the hope returned to Job, and no longer as a mere 
question ; it became, for the moment, a confident assurance that, 
though worms might destroy this body, he would come face to 
face with God. 

Through the centuries since Job was written, philosophers and, 
especially, poets have struggled with the problem of Job. Brown- 
ing is full of it, and bo are the great dramatists from .^Bschylus to 
modem tames. Partial solutions that go beyond the philosophy 
of Job have been offered ; the full answer is not yet. The poet 
of the Steering Servant, indeed, went far deeper than the author of 
Job into the mystery of suff^ing. 

Afi an a^ument, Job is n^^tive ; it demolishes absolutely the 
theory that righteousness on the one hand and health, wealth, and 
honor on the other are always proportional. Perhaps that is all 
the intellectual achievement that ought to be demanded of any 
one writer, but that accomplishment is not what makes the book 
a great poem. Job, like all true Uterature, is an interpretation of 
life — "Life is deeper and wider than any particular lesson to be 
learned from it ; and just when we think that we have at last 
guessed its best meaiungs, it laughs in our face with some paradox 
which turns our solution into a new riddle.'" Job mirrors the 
stnigf^es of brave, true men and women to-day, as well as in 
the fourth century before Christ. It proves itself peculiarly the 
college students' book among the writings of ancient Israel, for 
it tells the story of their inner life when they, like Job, are willing 
to venture all for faith in truth. 

The last eight verses of the prose epilogue mark a sad reaction 

from the great poem. They give back to Job just double all his 

former wealth and family and bring life down to the vu^ar, 

account-book standards that the poem spumed and shattered. 

> H. A. Beers, SplU Zephyr. 
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This muBt be a part of the older story of Job, which the poet 
allowed to remain, or else, an unfortunate accretion. As the book 
stands, the first part of the epilogue puts a noble seal of ^proval 
on the lesson of the poem. Jehovah condemns the friends who 
have not spoken the thing that was right as his servant Job has ; 
they are to offer sacrifices and Job is to pray for them that they 
may escape the consequences of their folly. Without this sanction 
of Job's words, the poem itself indicates firm faith that God, 
though his ways are past findmg out, will reveal himself to the 
one who seeks and in a measure that will satisfy and leave the 
soul at rest 



CHAPTER XXIV 

WISDOM LTTBBATDItB IN THB QBEEK AQB 

EccIedaBtes, Proverbs, and EcctosiasticuB 

isss to lea B.C.) 

In the year 332 B.C., Alexander passed through Syria on hia 
way to Egypt, and Judea, in common with the other districts of 
Paleetuie, came under the Macedonian rule. We have treated 
the book of Job as written at about this time ; further aspects of 
Job's problem were subsequently discussed in Ecclesiastes and The 
Wisdom of Solomon.' These books show that one group of 
Jewish sages, during the three centuries before Christ, was reflect- 
ing deeply upon " the great ethical and religious question of the 
world — the question of the justice of the divine government." 
Another class of reflective thinkers ignored such profound problems 
and occupied itself with the questions of practical, everyday 
life, producing books of gnomic wisdom, Proverbs and Ecclesiasti- 
cuB.* After considering Ecclesiastes,* we shall turn to the work 
of the latter group. 

In spite of the intellectual bafflement in which the book of Job 
ended, that work marked, we saw, a great advance upon the point 
of view of the current philosophy. It was a real gam to the cause 
of truth to recognize the fact that the rewards sought by men are 
not always given in direct proportion to the wisdom and virtue of 
the seeker. The question of E^iclesiastes is the natural sequel : 
Are the rewards sought worth while, when obtained? — "What 

' The Ifttter work ie a product of the Judaism of Alexandria and, ob 
euoli, ahowB ooaatantlj the influence of familiarity with Greek thought. 
It was vritten after the period of history included in the present volume, 
probably during the first century b.c. 

■ See C. H. Toy, Proverba, Int. Cril. Com., pp. xxvif. 

■ The name is the Greek attempt to translate Eofaeleth, which signifleB 
a QolleotoT of sentenoes or a preaoher. 
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profit hath a man of all his labor iriierem he laboreth under the 
sun?" In terms of modem pbiloeophy, viad<HS here undertakes 
a seuch for values. 

To test the question raised, the writer assumes the personality 
of him who was Israel's type of fullest att^nmect in wealth, 
power, and wisdom. He does not, however, cany out this im- 
personation very rifpdiy ; he speaks often from the standpoint of 
<me living under the hopeless oppression of an Oriental despotism, 
where there is "one corrupt ruler above another, malfrng appeal 
for redress useless." 

Life is onpty; that is the "opening conclu^on" or the thesis, 
and the groimd for this view is suggested in verse 3, the great 
question already quoted, What profit hath a man of ail his labor ? — 
Are the reirards of life worth having? The question is not far 
from the modem query, Is life worth living? The verses that 
follow indicate the baus of the question ; the life of nature and the 
life of man are just a meaningless round. The thought is a familiar 
one in various philosophies; it is eharacteristic of the hopeless 
world view of India, and the Stoics had their theory of the cycles 
of eveote.* In Koheleth the thought is not elaborated into that 
of a ^Htem of cycles ; it is simply the weary' round. Men labor 
and labor, but the crooked cumot be made straight and that 
which is wanting cannot be numbered. 

In his assumed r61e as the wise king in Jerusalem, the preacher 
tries to satiety the various thii^ that seem good ; first, it was 
wisdom, practical in^ht into life, but this brought only sorrow. 
From this grave pursuit he turned to mirth and found it mockery ; 
next came sensuous indu^ence, wine, under restnunt such as 
Epicurus taught, by which the phydcal capacity to enjoy might 
be conserved. Then he tried that form of creative activity to 
which wealth to-day eo often turns for recreation, the laying out 
of great estates with their mansions, orchards, gardens, and pools. 
A horde of slaves cared for all this, and flocks and herds dotted 
the landscape ; indoors trained musicians whiled away the hours. 

I Whethor Eoo1enaat«a is tinged by oontaot with Greek philoaophioa] 
thought has been nrooh debated. It oertamly tab not influenoed to any 
great extent. Similarities with StoituHm m^ be aooounted tor in the 
nverse order, ainoe Zeno was a Semite. 
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So long as the novelty lasted and there were new thbgs to do, 
pleasure was found in it all;* hut that was temporary. When 
Koheleth looked at the work done, all was emptiness and vexation 
of spirit. Wisdom is better than folly, yet all that one has accu- 
mulated must be l^t to another, and who knows but that one may 
be a fool t 

Chapter 3 contains the familiar poem on a time for everything, 
followed by the observation that, as matters now are, this tiieory 
does not seem to be working just yet, and followed, too, by a 
definite rejection of the hope of a future life as a solution. 

I Bud in my heart, It is because of the sons of roen, that God rosy prove 
them, aad that they may see ihat they themselves are but as beasto. For 
that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing 
befalleth them : as the one dieth, eo dieth the other; yea, they have aQ 
one breath ; and man hath no preeminence above the beasts : for all is 
vanity. All go unto one place ; all are of Uie dust, and all turn to dust 
«g^n. Who knoweth the spirit of man, whether it goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast, whether it goeth downward to the earth 7 ' 

Thus the search for a satisfying object of Ufe's effort has proved 
vain. There is nothing better than that a man should rejoice in 
his works ; for that is his portion ; for who shall bring him back to 
see what shall be after him? * 

The remainder of the book seems less orderly in its arrangement 
than the first three chapters. There are groups of brief maTiing 
which exhibit little connection with their context.* In general 
these are much like the disconnected aphorisms gathered m the 
book of Proverbs. At one point, however, the view seems in 
harmony with Job rather than with the writers of Proverbs. 

All this have I seen in my days of vanity : there is a righteous man 
that perisheth in his rigbteousnees, and Ihere is a wicked mun that |bo- 
longeth his life in his evil-doing.* 



" Eoolesiutes 3'»^. The writer reoentJy heard a distinguished Wol- 
ogiat apeak of the "modern discovery that man is an animal." In the 
words of the observer of 2000 years ago, "There is no new thing under the 



* Buch are 5 ''*, 7, 10*-11 '*. Some of the verses in these sections are 
probably glosses, while others were included by the original writer. See 
Q. A. Barton, EeeUnaaleB, Int. CriL Com., in loe. * Eeoleeiastes 7 ". 
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Following tbiB there is an interesting warning against extremes, 
Bu^esting Aristotle's doctrine of the mean. 

Be not righteous ovennuch; ndther moke thyadf orerwise: whf 
shouldest thou destroy thyself? Be not ovennuch wicked, neither be 
thou foolish: why shouldest thou die before thy time? It is good that 
thou shouldest take hold of this ; yea, also from that withdraw not thy 
hand.* 

Ghmcing at the more connected portions, we read of the opprea- 
nons that are done under the sun,* of the cares and deceitfulness 
of riches,* and of the hopelessness of gratifying human desire.* 
It is natural that the thought of oblivion in death should recur to 
the writer in the midst of such meditations," though his spirit 
rebounds from the despair of contemplating the common event 
to the possibility of activity and some attunable happiness. 
The picture of the poor man who by his wisdom saved his city 
gives promise of something more hopeful, until the cynical turn 
comes — yet no man remembered that same poor man.* 

Near the close of the book conies the impreadve i>oem, 
Remember now thy creator in the days of thy youth.^ 
Of this Professor Genung writes : — 

"Better than anything else except the opening exclamation, the Book 
of Kohejeth is known, to ordinary readers, by the elaborately colored 
chapter on the decline of the vital powers ; it is the acknowledged high- 
water mark of poetic utterance. One is reminded of the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven, wheron, the utmost resources of orchestra proving inade- 
quate to his mighty muacal conception, he must needs supplement wood 
and strings and brass by a chorus of Uving human voices. It is no longw 
a Hebrew wisdom couplet that we hear, but a majestic tide of worid 
poetry. And when we conader what and how it culminates, we cannot 
call this access of larger diction and ch3rthm adventitious. It is like the 
melting of struggling discords into a grave and solenm yet restful hai^ 
mony." • 

Professor Schmidt treats 11 ' to 12' as a connected "Song of 
Youth and Age." He translates the portion from chapter 11 : — 

» EcolesiMtes 7 >"••. » Ibid. 4 '-•. • rbid. 5 >•-", 6 "". 

* Tbid. 6 '-". • Ibid. 9 '-•. • Ibid. 9 w-". 

' Ibid. 12 '-T. * J. F. OenuDs, Worda of KoheUth. 
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Sweet is the light, good to the ^gb 
It is to Bee the shimng sun. 
Though many be ttie yeus he Uve^ 
Man should in bU of them rejoice. 

Bejoice, young man, in thy youUi, 
Let thy heiut cheer thee in thy prinu^ 
Walk in the way thy fancy leads, 
Follow what pleases best thine eyes. 

Bemove all wony from thy mind, 
And from tiiy body baniali pain ; 
For youth ia but a paasing breath, 
life's dajrspring only vanity. 

He coatiuuea the translatioQ of chaptw 12:— > 

The days of evil will draw ni|^, 
The years in which no pleasure is, 
When the sun's light to darkness tarns, 
And after rain the clouds appear.* 

A few coDcluding comments end this book, which haa strangely 
attracted and repelled different natures. Many of its sentimenta 
greatly shocked some orthodox owner of an early copy who inters 
polated frequent stereotyped scraps of pious wisdom that seem 
quite out of harmony with their context.* Haupt sums up the 
impresfflona of the book upon different naturea : — 

"The Book of Ecclesiastes is unparalleled in the whole range of Biblical 
literature. Emeet Renan spoke of it as the only charming book ibat 
was eva written by a Jew. Heinrich Heine called it the Cantides of 
Slroptimsm, while Franx Delitisch thought it was entitled to the name of 
the Canticles of the Fear of God. From the earliest times down to the 
present affi, Ecclesiastes has attracted the attention of thinkers. It was 
a favorite book of Frederick the Great, who rrferred to it as a Mirror of 



1 N. Sohmldt, Th* Meuaga of the PoeU, pp. 3S0-3S1. 

1 Indeed, there were probably at least two suoh early Interpolators, 
one of whom wrote from the point of view of orthodox "wisdom" and the 
other from that of piona Phariaaie tendenoiee. See MoNeile, in Hiuting*) 
(one volume) BMe DieUonary and Barton, in Int. CriL Com., p. 43 II. 

■ The Book nf EeeUnaitet. 
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Piofesaor Genung finds in the repeated injunction to eat and drink 
and enjoy good in all one's labor a thought highly characteristic 
of the late nineteenth century, a thought very similar to thai 
which finds repeated expression in Kipling's Day's Work. 

"Daahtieaa the discovCTy, in which every wise soul will echo Eohdeth, 
that when a man gets what he works for, however glorious or remunera- 
tive, it turns out inevitably to be no reword at all, does not satisfy, was 
what put him on the track of this inquiry, 'What profit?' FromtUshe 
comes to see that there ia really nothing outside of life itself that can 
poflobly be offered as payment, as a cash equivalent for it. If this holds 
good at all — and no experience can gainsay it — it must hold good in 
any and every sphere. It is not in the nature of Ihinga to put up the 
allotted work, the developed aptitude, the supreme interest and power of 
one's life, in the market for pay. If life cannot be its own reward, tbc^e 
is nothing dse to barter for it." ^ 

Driver's interpretation represents more closely the thought of 
the writer of the third century b.c. "Life under aU its aspects 
is dissatisfying and disappointing ; the best that can be done with 
it is to ^oy — not indeed in excess, but in a wise and well- 
considered moderation, and as a gift intended by God to be 
enjoyed — such pleasures as it brings with it." * 

The limitations of Koheleth and of liis point of view need little 
emphasis. The hope of the great prophets for an age of justice, 
peace, and prosperity had not been realized. The interpretation 
of life given in the poem of the Suffering Servant meant nothing to 
this writer, if he had ever read the poem ; of altruism he knew very 
little. With all his testing he hod not tried joy in the service of 
others. With his view of life, what was the use of tr^g to make 
things better? Life was all a hopeless round, generaticm after 
generation. Koheleth deliberately rejected the thought of a 
personal immortality, which some in bis day were accepting and 
which has made life full of hope in sorrow for multitudes ; he 

1 Oenuns, WonU of Kohettth. 

"The oloeing words of the above quotation give an admirable state- 
ment of the ooncluaion that a twentieth century thinker may well reach 
when meditating upon 'the discovery in which every wise aoul will echo 
Kohdeth." " {H. T. Fowler, StvdUit in the Wisdom hiUfalurt, p. M.) 

* Driver, IntrodvUion to the hiUralurt oj tA« Old TftammU. 
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never dreamed of an increarang purpose which through the agea 
runs and which makes life a glorious upward, struggle for the race. 
The selfish, prudential aspect of ancient Hebrew wisdom reached 
its inevitable goal in Ecclesiastes. 

In summing up the writing of the Hebrew monarchy (Chapter 
XVI) it was recognized that aphoristic wisdom appeared early in 
the history of Israel's thought and that by Jeremiah's time "the 
wise" had come to fonn a class, grouped with the priests and 
prophets ; ' it was recognized also that there may have been 
written collections of gnomic wisdom before the close of the 
monarchy. Proverbial literature necessarily lacks definite his- 
torical allusions, so that it is even more difficult to trace its history 
in detail than that of the Psalms. 

Like Psalms, the book of Proverbs gives internal mdication 
that it was a gradual growth. It is made up of five principal 
sections ; chapters 1-9 consiBt of a series of discourses in praise of 
wisdom and serve as an introduction to the book, 30 to 31 form a 
series of appendixes, and the core of the book is composed of three 
principal collections of aphorisms — 10-22 ", 22 ^'-24 V 25-29. 
That these are distinct collections is indicated both by th^ 
editorial headings* and by their internal structure. 

The first group contains 375 separate aphorisms, all but one 
of which are distichs.* They deal with many eubjecte and 
show no orderly grouping. In the second section, there are 
few two-member proverbs; the thought usually runs through 
four, five, six, or more lines. In the third collection distichs are 
again nimierous, though in no such overwhelming proportion as in 
the first group. That these sections are themselves compiled from 
smaller collections is clear upcm closer examination.* Thus the 

* iT<ffflfnifth 18 ". 

1 24 --**, which forms an appendix to 22 "-24 ■*, might be oonnted u 
a fotirth ooUeotaon ; it baa ite own heading, "TbeBe also are saTinga of the 
wifle." 'iO', 22»» 25'. 

* It is probable that the one trlBtdoh (19 ^ oontaina one half of what 
was originally the 376th proverb. 

* Chapters 10-15 onoe formed a sepuate book of antitheaes, and 1&- 
22 ", a book ohonwterized hj aynonymooa and synthetie parallelism. 
Even within theae subordinate groups, identical or eqaivalent ooupleta 
Bnggest amaller original oolleotiona. 
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book of Proverbs shotra ita marks of growth as a alowly iocreasmg 
treasury <A national wisdom. The earliest elements in the book 
may represent hoary antiquity, but each of the principal divisions 
contuns indications of post-^lic elements, and probably no one of 
them was fully collected until the Perman or early Gredc times; 
the book aa a whole seems to have been completed by the years 
250 to 200 B.C. 

One of the latest portions of the book is the series of discourses 
in pruse of wisdom. Its opening paragraph gives the heading for 
the entire book and indicates the purpose of the type of wisdom- 
writing represented in Proverbs. 

To know wisdom and instruction; 

To discern the words of understanding; 

To receive instructjon in wise dealing, 

Id righteousnesB and juHtice and equity ; 

To ^ve prudaice to the smple, 

To tlie young man knowledge and discretion : 

That the wise man may hear, and increase in learning ; 

And that the man of understanding may attain unto sound counsds : 

To understand a proverb, and a figure. 

The words of the wise, and their dark sayings.' 

The sages loved to put their erudition into brief and sometimea 
hidden form ; the love of riddlea we can trace back to the days <^ 
the judges in the Samson stories. Amcmg early peoples generally, 
wisdom tends to assume proverbial form ; gnonuc poetry was 
prevalent among the early Greeks as well as with the children of 
the East. When the multiplication of books becomes easy and 
thought grows more complex and ramified, the gnome gives place 
to prolonged, connected discourse. All this concerns the form of 
reflective writit^ ; the introductory paragraph su^ests also the 
purpose. Prudence and righteousness are here intermin^ed and 
even identified. Such indentification is easy when the belief 
prevails in material rewards for moral and religious virtue. The 
prophets held this belief on the ground of fiutb in God's justice ; 
the wise men pointed out its working in the natural course of the 
everyday relationships of life, and warned their hearers of the 
physical consequences of sin. Their appeal to self-intereet has 
* Ftoyerba 1 *-•. 
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ita Intimate place and is not necess&rily mcompatible with virtue 
that reaches far beyond mere pradent respectability. 

A wiae son maketh a glad father ; 

But a foolish son is the heaviness of tua mother. 

Hatred stiireth up strifes ; 

But love covereth all tranfigresdons. 

^ep thy heart witli all diligence; 

For out of it are the issues of life> 

Such maxiins ahow a certain conraderstion for others and an 
appreciation of inner righteousnesB, Of self-flacrifice, however, the 
range of thought in the book of Proverbs takes no more account 
than Koheleth. The higher law of reward, the law of fiTiHing life 
through losing, belongs to a sphere of exiBtence that Israel's sages 
did not enter.* 

In the opening discourse we see incidentally where the wise men 
were wont to teach. 

VHsdom crieth aloud in the street; 

She uttereth her voice in the broad places; 

She crieth in the chief place of concourse ; 

At the entrance of the gates, 

In the city, she utteieth her words : * 

Later the indication is even more explicit. 

Doth not wisdom cry, 

And understanding put forth her voice 7 

On 4he top of high places by the way. 

Where the paths meet, she standeth ; 

Bedde the gates, at the entry of the dty, 

At the coming in at the doors, she crieth aloud :* 

The sages of Israel found men where they were congre^ted m 
the open ur, and there taught them, as the philosophers of Greece 
were also accustomed to do. 

Like the great teachers of Greece and like the earlier prophet- 
teachers of their own race, Israel's sages were not without poetic 

'Proverbs 10 ■■ ",4-. 

■The later Rabbi quoted in the Talmud and the Supreme Tcaohcv 
emphasized ita aiffnifioanoe. 

• Proverba 1 '"i. * Ibid. 8 '"*. 
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fftta. They could "make the ear an eye" irith ima^native, 
realistic, word-picture. 

My aon, if aiimerB entice thee, 

Consent thou not. 

If they say, Come with ue. 

Let US lay wait for blood ; 

Let UB lurk privily for the innocent without cause; 

Let UB swallow them up alive aa Sheol, 

And whole, as those that go down into the pit; 

We shall find all precious substance ; 

We shaO fill our houses with spoil ; 

Thou stmlt cast thy lot among us ; 

We win all have one purse : ' 

With vivid personificatioD of wisdom and foUy they made thdr 
appeal and wamiDg attractive : Wisdom Btanding beside the gates 
at the entry of the city, crieth aloud. 

Unto you, men, I call ; 
And my voice is to the sons of men. 
Counsel is mine, and sound knowledge : 
I am understanding ; I have might. 
By me kings reign. 
And princes decree justice. 
By me princes rule. 

And nobles, even aU the judges of the earth. 
I love them that love me ; 
And those that seek me diligently shall find me. 
Riches and honor are with me; 
Yea, durable wealth and righteousness. 
My fruit is better than gold, yea, than fine gold ; 
And my revenue than choice diver. 
Jehovah poBsessed me in the b^inning of his way, 
Before his works of old. 

I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
Before the earth was. 

When there were no depths, I was brought forth, 
When there were no founttuns abounding with water. 
Before ^e mountains were settled, 
Before the hills was I brought forth ; 
> Proverba 1 '»^. 
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While aB yet he had not made the earth, nor the fidds, 

Nor the b^^nning of the dust of the world. 

When he eetabliBhed the heavens, I was there: 

When he set a circle upon the face of the deep, 

When he made firm the skies above, 

When the fountains of the deep became strong. 

When he gave to the sea its bound. 

That the waters should not transgrees his cconmandmeat, 

When he marked out the foundations of the earth ; 

Then I was by him, as a master workman ; 

And I was daily his delight, 

Rejoidng always before him, 

Rejoicing in his habitable earth ; 

And my delight was with the sons of men.* 

Is the second section of the book* each principal part begjne : — 

A wise son maketb a glad father ; 

But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. 

Treasures of irickedneas profit nothing ; 

But nghteouaness delivereth from death. 

Jehovah will not suffer the soul of the righteous to famish ; 

But he thrusteth away the desire of the wicked. 

He becometh poor that worketh with a slack hand; 

But the hand of the diligent maketfa rich. 

He that gathereth in summer is a wise son ; 

But he that sleepetb in harvest is a son that causeth shame. 

Blesarngs are upon the head of the righteous; 

But violence coveretii the mouth of the wicked. 

The memory of the righteous is blessed ; 

But the name of the wicked shall rot.* 

The plans of the heart belong to man ; 

But the answer of the tongue is from Jehovah. 

All the ways of a man are clean in tus own eyes; 

But Jehovah w^gheth the spirits. 

Commit thy works unto Jehovah. 

And ^ purposes shall be estaldished. 

Jehovah hath made everything for its own end ; 

Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil. 

Every one that is proud in heart is an abomination to Jehovah; 

» PtovMba 8 •■ >"*. "-*". ' Ibid. 10-22 ", • Ibid. 10 '-». 
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Though bond join in hand, he shal] not be unpunished. 

By mercy and truth iniquity is atoned for ; 

And by the fear of Jehovah men depart from evil. 

When a man'a ways pleaae Jehovah, 

He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.* 

The third coUectioii of aphorisma * ia a supplement to the first 
principal collection, and it is difficult to see why the "sayings of 
the wise"* were inserted between the two groups of proverbs 
which are ascribed to Sol<Haon.* This collection of miscellaneous 
wisdom shows a highly conventionalized development in the form 
of the sages' teaching. First there ia an effective hortatory 
introduction in which aynonymous couplets are combined in 
synthetic relation — a form of parallelifim which prevails through- 
out the section. The introduction reads : — 

Incline thine ear, and hear the words of the wise, 

And apply thy heart unto my knowledge. 

For it is a pleasant thing if thou keep them within thee^ 

If they be established together upon thy lips. 

That thy trust may be in Jehovah, 

I have made them known to thee this day, even to tiiee. 

Have not I written unto thee exoellent tUngS 

Of counaela and knowledge. 

To make ihee know the certainty of the words of truth. 

That thou mayeat carry hack words of trutii to them that sertd thee ? * 

'Proverbs 18'-'. ' Ohaptera 25-29. • /&«. 22 "-24. 

* Solomon stood in mueh the same relation to Israel's philosopbioal 
literature that David did to the nation's piahnody. His oontemporariee 
were deeply impressed by his wisdom ; the one definite example preeerved 
in early tradition, his judgment between the two mothers, shows a kind of 
shrewdness that would strongly appeal to aimple-minded people. The 
■toiy of the Queen of Sheba has it that Bolomou was able to answw all 
her riddlet (the same Hebrew word that Is used In Proverbs 1 *), and a 
probably late baditlon ascnibes to him 3000 proverbs and 1005 songs, 
specifying that he spoke of plants and animals. Ancient proverb makers 
frequently used the habits of plants and animals to illustrate their teach- 
ings, but thiB praatioe ia not oharaoteristiD of the sayings aaoribed to Solo- 
mon in I^verbs. In the book of Proverbs, it is impoesibte to sdeot any 
specific W(wd as Solomon's, though some ot his sayings may w^ be in> 
eluded. ' Proverbs 22 "-«, 
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^e Bayings themselves begin : — 

Rob not the poor, because he is poor; 
Neither opin^ss the afflicted in the gate: 
For Jehovah will plead their cause, 
And despoil of life those that despoil them. 

Make no friendship with a man that Is gjvfst to anger ; 
And with a wrathful man thou shalt not go : 
Lest thou learn his ways, 
And get a snare to thy soul. 

Be thou not one of them that strike hands, 

Or of them that are suretieB for debts. 

If thou hast not wherewith to pay, 

Why should he take away thy bed from under thee ? * 

Here and in the followii^ collection there have been preserved 
some quaint poems on manners and morals. Especially delight- 
ful is: — 

THE FIELD OF THE SLUGGARD 

I went by the fidd of the sluggard. 

And by the vineyard of the man void of understanding; 

And, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 

The face thereof waa covered with nettles. 

And the stone wall thereof was broken down. 

Then I beheld, and considered well ; 

I saw, and received instruction : 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

A little folding of the hands to sleep ; 

So shall thy poverty come as a robber. 

And thy want as an armed man.* 

The same general theme occurs in the companion poems <tf chapter 
6 and 27. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 

Consider her ways, and be wise : 

Which having no chief, 

Overseer, or ruler, 

Provideth her bread in the summer, 

And gathereth her food in the harvest, 
t Proverbs 22"-". *Ibid.2i*^^. 
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Htm long wilt thou sleep, sluggard T 
When wilt thou ariee out of thy sleep? 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to sleep : 
So shaU thy poverty come as a robber, 
And thy want as an armed man.' 

Be thou diligent to know the state of thy fiocks. 

And look well to thy herds : 

For riches are not for ever ; 

And doth the crown endure unto eil generations T 

The hay is earned, and the tendra grass showeth itself, 

And the herbs of the mountains are gathered in. 

The lambs are for thy clothing, 

And the goata are the price of the field ; 

And then will be goate' milk enough for ti^ food, for the food of tfay 

household, 
And muntenance for thy miudens.* 
In the Becond collection also there occurs the poem on 

THE WINEBIBBER 

Who hath woe 7 who hath sorrow ? who hath contentions ? 

Who hath comi^uning ? who hath wounds without cause 7 

Who hath redness of eyes 7 

They that tarry long at the wine ; 

They that go to seek out mixed wine. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 

When it sparkleth in the cup. 

When it goeth down smoothly : 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, 

And stii^eth like an adder. 

Thine eyes shall behold strange things. 

And thy heart shall utter perverse tilings. 

Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the seB, 

Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not hurt ; 

They have beaten me, and I felt it not ; 

When shall I awake 7 I will seek it yet ^iun.* 

' Proverba 6 •-". • Ibid. *^^. 

* Proverbs 23 *>"'>. This song may be commended to the advocates of 
realism in contrast to the mendacious praises of wine that are usually sung. 
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The appended chapters* contua some curious fragments of 
wisdom literature. At the beginning, Agur the son of Jakeb is 
sarcastic toward those who, like the friends of Job, cl^m knowl- 
edge of God's ways. 

Surely I am more brutish than any man, 
And have not the understanding of a man ; 
And I have not learned wisdom, 
Neither have I the knowledge of the Holy One. 
Who hath ascended up into heaven, and descended ? 
Who hath gathered the wind in his fists ? 
Who hath bound the waters in his garment T 
Who hath established all the ends of the earth? 
What is his name, and what is his son's name, if thou knowest?* 
The prayer that may be Agur'a ' is marked by homely wisdom 
advocating the doctrine of the mean in nobler example than in 
the instance noted in Eksclesiastes.* 

Two things have I aaked of thee ; 
Dei^ me them not before I die : 
Remove far from me falsehood and lies ; 
Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
Feed me with the food that b needful for me : 
Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is Jehovah 7 
Or lest I be poor, and steal, 
And use profanely the name of my God,* 
The curious tetrads of this first appendix * surest the f onn ot 
Amos: — 

For three transgresfflons of Damascus, 
Yea for four, etc. 

There are three things which are too wond^ul for me, 
Yea, four which I know not.' 
The form was no doubt an anpient, conventional mode of ex- 
pressing effectively an indefinite number ; a modification occurs in 
Proverbs 6 ». 

Tliere are six things which Jehovah hateth ; 
Yea, seven which are an abomination unto him. 

• Rroverba 30^1 . ■ Ibid. 30 *-*. 

■ We cannot be certun whether the editor intended to ascribe the 
entire chapter to Agur. * See p. 339. 

•Proverbs 30 »-•. «/Md. 30"*^. 'Ibid. 30". 
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The purpose was partly at least mnemonic,' though in Amoe the 
familiar form waa used for rhetorical purposes. 

The words ascribed to Lemuel, a King, as taught him by his 
mother * offer negative and po^tive advice for those in poaitious of 
authority. The positive injunctions are fine I 

Open thy mouth for the dumb, 

In the cause of sU such as are left desolate. 

Open thy mouth, judge righteously. 

And minister justice to the poor and needy.* 

The negative are no leas significant in their demand that the 'Emg 
must avoid lust and intemperance which pervert just judgment. 

Give not thy strength unto women, 

Nor thy ways to that which destroyeth Icinp. 

It is not for kings, Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine; 

Nor for princes to say, Where ia strong drink 7 

Lest they drink, and forget the law, 

And perr&ct the juatdoe due to any that is afflicted.* 

The book of proverbs closes with an alphabetic ode in pruse of 
the ideal housewife,' Cheyne writee in regard to it; — 

"It is very interesting to see the ideal of womanhood formed by a late 
Hebrew poet. Activity appeaiB to him the one great feminine virtue — 
not, howeva, the activity which is entirely devoted to trifling detwls, for 
the ideal woman 'ia like the ships of the merchant; from far she brings 
her food.' Nor is ahe a stranger to sympathetic impulses : 'ahe holds 
out htr hand ... to the afflicted, and stretcbeth forth her handa to 
the needy.' . . . Nor must we foiget 'one of the most beautiful features 
of the portrait': 'she opena her mouth with wisdom, and a law of kind- 
ness is on her tongue.'"* 

During the greater part of the third century before Christ, 
when the book of Proverbs was growing into its final form, Judea 

' The Jewish pupil teamed natural history or moT^ preoepts by devioea 
amilar to tlioBe by which we fix the number of days in the soooeaaive 
montba : — 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; eto. 
» ProverbH 31 '-*. ■ Ibid. 31 *-'. ' Ibid. 31 ". 

* Ibid. 31 '°^. ' Job and Solomon. 
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was subject to the Ptolemies of Egypt. The Seleucid rulers of 
Antiocli made frequent efTorta to secure control of the land but 
did not meet witii permaQent success until 198, when Antiocbus III 
("The Great") attached all Palestine to the Kingdom of Syria. 
The next few years were peaceful and happy ones for the Jewish 
community; it was at this time, between 198 and 175 b.c, that 
Jesua ben-Sirach wrote "somewhat pertaining to instruction and 
wisdom ; in order that those who love learning and are addicted 
to these thii^ might make prc^p'ess much more by living according 
to the law."* The book that he produced was translated into 
Greek by his grandson, while living in Egypt, and came to be 
included among the sacred books of the Alexandrian Jews;* it 
has come down to us under the name Ecclesiasticus.' 

The general observations of Ben-Sirach do not concera them- 
selves with problems more perplexing than the best way to get 
al<mg smoothly and honestly in the world as it is. 

My son, go on with thy buaineas in meekness ; 

So shalt thou be beloved <rf an acceptable man. 

The greater thou art, humble thyself the more, 

And thou shalt find favour before the Lord. 

For great ia the potency of the Lord, 

And he is gloriGed of them that are lowly. 

Seek not things that are too hard for thee. 

And search not out things that are above thy strengtlt. 

The things that have been commanded thee, think thereupon; 

For thou hast no need of the things t^t are secret. 

Be not over busy in thy superfluous works ; 

For more things are shewed unto thee than men can undeistand.* 

Be not hasty in thy tongue, 
And in thy deeds slack and remiss. 
Be not as a lion in thy house, 
Nor fanciful among thy servants. 

■ Prologue written in Egypt by the graiadBon of Ben SiiBob, soon after 
132 B.C. 

tit IB thus one of the books of the Old Testament Apoorypha; ^0. 
those books that were inoluded in the Greek translation of the Sariptures, 
but excluded from the Hebrew canon. 

■ That is, suitable to be read in ohurohee. 

< Eoolesiaatious 3 "-". This and the following extracts are taken from 
the British revised versioQ of the Apooiypha. 
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Let not thine hand be stretched out to receive, and dosed vriien 

thou shouldest repay.* 
Set not thine heart upon unrighteous gains; 
For thou ehalt profit nothing in the day of calamity, 
Tfinnow not with every wind, 
And walk not in every path: 
Thua doeth the nnner that hath a double tODgue. 
Be steadfast in thy understanding; 
And let thy word be one. 
Be swift to hear; 

And with patience make thine answer. 
If thou hast understanding, answer thy n^hbour; 
And if not, let thy hand be upon thy mouth. 
Glory and dishonour is in talk: 
And the tongue of a man is bis fall 
Be not called a whisperer; 
And he not in wait with thy tongue : 
For upon the thief there is shame, 

And an evil condemnation upon him that hath a double t(mgue.* 
Sweet words will multiply a man's friends; 
And a fair-speaking tongue will multiply courte»e8. 
Let those that are at peace with thee be many; 
But thy counsellors one of a thousand. 
If thou wouldst get thee a friend, get hitn by proving, 
And be not in haste to trust turn. 
For there ie a friend that is bo for his own occasion; 
And he will not continue in the day of thy affliction. 
And there is a friend that turueth to enmity, 
And he will discover strife to thy reproach.* 
If a mighty man invite thee, be retiring. 
And so much the more will he invite thee. 
Press not upon him, lest thou be thrust back; 
And stand not far off, lest thou be forgotten.* 

From this writer's incidental allusions it is possible to form a 
vivid picture of the conditions of Jewish life in the opening years 
of the second century before our era. The various handicrafts 
of the time are described at some leng:th in chapter 38: — 

• Ecoleaiaatious 4 "-". » Ibid. 5 ■-", 

• Ibid. 6 *-». * Ibid. 13 *-». 
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The wisdom of the eoribe cometh by opportunity <^ Imsuie; 

And he that hath little busneee shall become wise. 

How shall he become wise that holdeth the plough, 

That glorietfi in the shaft of the goad, 

That driveth oxen, and is occupied in thdr labotiia, 

And whoee discourse is of tiie stock of bulls? 

He will set his heart upon turning his furrows ; 

And his wak^ulnese is to give his heifers tiieir fodder. 

Bo la every artificer and workmaster, 

That passeth his time by night as by day ; 

They that cut gravings of edgnets. 

And his diligence is to make great varied ; 

He will set his heart to preserve likeneaa in his protrutute, 

And win be wakeful to finish his work. 

So is the smith sitting by the anvil, 

And considering the unwrou^t iron : 

The vapour c^ the fire will waste his flesh ; 

And in the heat of the furnace will he wrestle with his woric : 

The noise of the hammer will be ever in his ear, 

And his eyes are upon the pattern of the vessel ; 

He will set his heart upon perfecting his works. 

And he will be wakeful to adorn them perfectly. 

So is the potter sitting at his work. 

And turning the wheel about with his feet. 

Who is alway anxioualy set at his work. 

And aU his handywork is by number ; 

He will fashion the clay with his arm. 

And will bend Ha strength in front of his feet; 

He will apply his heart to finish the glazing ; 

And he will be wakeful to make clean the furnace.* 

Ben-Sirach goes on to recognize the useful and necessary function 
of akilled artisans in the body politic :^ — 

AU these put their trust in their hands ; 

And each becometh wise in hie own work. 

Without these shall not a city be inhabited. 

And men shall not sojourn nor walk up and down therdn.* 

He speaks with the superiority of the intellectual aristocrat: — 
> Eodedastlflua 38 »^^*. • Ibid. 38 "-»". 
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And in the aasembly they shall not mount on high ; 

They shall not st on the seat of the judge, 

And they shall not und^'staiid the covenant of Judgment : 

Neither ebaH iitey declare instruction and Judgment ; 

And where parables are they shall not be found. 

But they will maintMn the fabric of the world ; 

And in the handywork of their creSt ia thdr pn^er. 

Not so he that hath applied his soul, 

And meditatetfa in the law of the Most iffigh ; 

He will seek out the wisdom of all the ancientS) 

And will be occupied in prophecies. 

He will ke^ the discourse of the men of renown, 

And wiD &iUx in amidst the subtJltiea of paraUee. 

He will seek out the hidden meaning of provetbs. 

And be conversant in the dark sayings oF parabUs. 

He will Berve among great mra, 

And appear before him that ruleth : 

He will travel through the land of strange natdons ; 

For he hath tried good things and evil among men. 

He will apply his heart to resort early to the Lord that made him, 

And will make supplication before the Most High, 

And will open his mouth in prayer, 

And will make supplication for his sins.' 

Earlier in the same chapter, the honorable serrice of the phyai- 
dao ia diacuflsed at length. 

Honour a phyadan according to thy need of him witii the honours 

due unto him : 
For verily the Lord hath created him. 
The skill of the phymcian shall lift up his head ; 
And in the sight of great men he shall be admired. 
The Lord created medidnes out of the earth ; 
And a prudent man will have no disgust at them.* 

The functioQ of the apothecary is closely associated mth that 
of the physician. 

> EooIedastiouB 38 ••-39 *. 

• Ibid. 38 '■ *~*. The idea, still regnant In the early nineteenth oentui? 
A.D., that the more nanaeoua the oonoootion the more efficient, must 
have prevailed in that day. 
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With these will the apothecary make a confection ; 
And hia works shall not be brought to an end ; 
And from Um is peace upon the face of the earth.' 

This paragraph ends with a quirk, suggesting that, after all, the 
physician is a necessary evil in a wicked world. 

He that ainneth before his Maker, 

Let him faU into the hands of the phymdan.* 

The disrepute of mercantile pursuits that prevailed in the 
economic thought of Europe down to a recent date is suggested 
in Ben-Sirach. 

A merchant shall hardly keep himBelf from wrong doing ; 

And a huckster shall not be aoquitted of mn.* 

The inherent difficulty of free social intercourse between those 
differing widely in wealth, a difficulty that political equality has 
proved powerless to overcome, is interestingly set forth. 
Take not up a burden above tiiy strength ; 

And have no fellowship with one that ia mightier and richer than tliysdf. 
What fellowship shall the earthen pot have with the kettle? 
This shall smite, and that shall be dashed in pieces. 
Hath he had need of thee 7 then he will deceive thee, 
And smile upon thee, and give thee hope : 
He will speak thee fair, and say, What needst thou 7 
And he will shame thee by his meats. 
Until he have made thee bare twice or thrice, 
And at the last he will laugh thee to acom : 
Afterward will he see thee, and mil forsake thee, 
And shake his head at thee.^ 

Corruption and bribery add their factitious element in creating 
advantages for the rich and putting the poor at disadvantage. 

Contend not with a mighty man. 

Lest haply thou fall into his hands. 

Strive not with a rich man, lest hajdy he overweigh thee : 

For gold hath destroyed many. 

And tmmed aside the hearts of kings.* 

> Eooledastioas 38 '. ■ Ibid. 38 ". 

'Ibid. 26". *Ibid.li\*-\ '/Wd. 8'-*. 
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All these and many other aspects of the intimate life of the age 
are open to one who cares to view thran through the shrewd and 
kindly tsyea of Ben-Siracb. 

The book is a natural sequel to the great gnomic anthology. 
Proverbs; throughout, the same theory of rewards prevails and 
the same motives of self-interest are urged. At times, counsel 
seems prompted by generous thought of others, but usually 
consideration of personal advantage enters before the par^r^h 
is finished. Generally the connection of thought extends through 
several couplets, or a considerable section, as in the "sayings of 
the wise " and the appendixes in the book of Proverbs ; occasion- 
ally we come upon terse aphorisms like those in the Solomonic 
sections of Proverbs, One would need to be very familiar with 
the contents of the earlier writing to distinguish some sections of 
Eccledasticus from the book of Proverbs. Bven the numerical 
form of proverb appears. 

Of three things my heart was ahaid ; 

And concerning the fourth Idnd I made supplioaticm: 

The slander of a dty, and the assembly of a multitude, and a false 

accusation: 
All these are more grievous than death.' 

B^jinning with chapter 44, there is a long section in praise of 
famous men, quite different from anything in earlier books. The 
list commences with Enoch who "pleased the Lord and was 
translated" and proceeds on its unimpaadoned way through 
Noah, Abraham, and their successors. After this comes a brief 
conclufflon for the book (50 *'^) , followed by an impended " prajrer 
of Jesus the son of Sirach," which proves a psalm of thanks^ving. 
At ite conclusion, the writer tells how in his youth he prayed for 
irisdom, before the temple, and appeals to the unlearned to draw 
near 

And lodge in the house of iustruolion. 



CHAPTER XXV 

LTBIC POETBT OF THE GSEBK ASM 

Song of Songs and Psalms 
{S3£ to 168 B.C.) 

In strongest contrast to the didactic gnomes and eraigB of the 
sages, who flourished in the Greek age of Jewish history, is the love- 
lyric of the same era. Fortunately for our knowledge of Jemsh 
literature, the fanciful interpretation given to eariy writtoga 
among the Jews at the close of the first century a.d. led them to 
r^;ard the Song of Soi^ as an alL^ory representing the love of 
God and Israel. With such interpretation this book, in 90 a.d., 
secured final recognition in the third division of the Hebrew canon, 
and thus escaped the oblivion which it could so easily have foimd 
along with the other love songs of ancient Israel. 

Fost-exilic Judaism, which gradually selected that portion of 
the nation's hterature forming the canon, was not primarily 
interested in ancient literature as literature. The Psalter might 
preserve a royal marriage hymn,* but its character as the temple 
hymnal excluded from its treasures most lyrics of human love. 
Isaiah might sing in the gay measure of the love songs familii^ 
to his hearers and catch their dull ears for his parable of doom ; 
but the love song was never finished. David's lament might 
preserve noblest expression of ideal love between man and mao, 
or the poem in praise of a worthy woman ' give admirable descrip- 
tion of the wife approved by an i^ed philosopher, but song's, 
great prompter through the ages, the rapturous love of youth and 
maid, was almost excluded from the poetry preserved by ancient 
Israel. 

The treasured prtffle was richer in this element. The narrative 

of one who served seven years tor his bride, "and they seemed 

I Paolm 45, see p. 136. ' ProverbB, 31 '"'. 
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unto him but a few days for the love be bad to her " ; the ebory 
of David and Abigail with its own deep, strong charm ; that of 
Ruth and Bo&z are unexcelled in any literature. Apart from the 
Song of Songs then, true human love finds some meaaure of just 
recognition in the extant literature ; this book lifts the curtain 
high enough to let us see what the love songs of the folk were like. 

Thus far hterary interpretation may go to-day without much 
dispute ; it is when we try to say whether the Song of Songs is 
one connected poem or not, that we find inteipreters dividmg. 
For a time after unnatural interpretations had been abandoned, 
the book was regarded as a collection of separate love songs; 
then the view prevailed that the whole formed a dramatic poem, 
with two principal characters, Solomon uid a beautiful rustic 
maiden from northern Israel who had been broi^ht to the King's 
harem. This theoiy fuled to solve the poem and it was seen 
that there must be another leading character recognized, a rustic 
lover to whom the maiden had plighted her troth and to whom 
her heart was so true that the splendors of the coiut had no 
charms for her. In the presence of the King she was sad and 
abstracted, thinking, when he praised her charms, only c^ the 
absent lover ; of him she dreamed by night and mused by day. 
At length, Solomon gave up in despair and let the futhful one 
return in her vir^u purity to her shepherd lover in the north. 

This theory won strong advocates, but meets great difficulties. 
At one time in the middle of the poem, it seems as though the 
rural lover were with the heroine; this cannot be, except as it 
represents her imaginings, and there is much beddes that reqiures 
most ingenious explanation to fit any such theory. If this poem 
were truly a drama, it would be the one example preserved of 
ancient Semitic dramatic art, otherwise imknown. 

The dramatic theory was succeeded by another interpretation 
which for a time seemed destined to possess the field. The 
German consul at Damascus, J. G. WetEstein, called attention to 
the fact that amoi^ Arabs east of the Jordan and Lebanons there 
are still songs quite similar to parts of this book, connected with 
an interestii^ custom of the peasants. When a wedding occurs, 
on the marriage evening the bride displays her grace and agility, 
by the light of the leaping fiames of a fire, brancUahing a sword in 
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one hand and holding a handkerchief in the other, while she 
dances. She is accompanied by a double chorus of men and 
women, and the praise of her beauty of form and dress is sung with 
a frank simplicity that would offend occidental standards of taste. 
Such a chorus would be Song of Songs 7 ^~*. 

How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, i»inoe'B daughter I 

Thy rounded thighs are like jewels, 

The work of the hands of a skilful workman. 

Thy body is like a round goblet, 

Wherein no mingled wine is wanling : 

Thy wfUBt is like a heap of wheat 

Set about with lilies. 

Thy two breasts are like two fawns 

That are twins of a roe. 

Thy neck is like the tower of ivory; 

Thine eyes as the pools in Heshbon, 

By the gates of Bathrabbim ; 

Thy noee 1b like the tower of Lebanon 

Which looketh toward Damascus. 

Thy head upon thee is like Carmel, 

And the hair of thy head like pur^de ; 

The king is held captive in the treeses iheaeol. 

How fair and how pleasant art thou, 

love, for delighte 1 

For a week after marriage the festivities go forward ; the bride 
and groom are addressed as queen and king and are served by their 
village friends. The first morning they go in royal procesdon to 
the threshing floor where the king and queen are placed upon a 
raised platform furnished with cushions ; a Bong such as that of 
3 ■"" might describe the procesdon to the threshing floor, or might 
be used on the previous day, when the bridegroom came up to the 
wedding. 

Who ifi this that cometh up from the wilderness 

Like pillaiB of smoke, 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 

With all powders of the merchant 7 

Behold, it is the litter of Solomon ; 

Threescore mi^ty men are about it, 

Of the mighty men of Israel. 
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They all h&ndle tlie sword, and are expert in war : 

Every man hath his sword upon his tlu^ 

Because of fear in the night. 

King Solomon made himadf a palanquin 

Of the wood of Lebanon. 

He made the pillars thereof of diver, 

The bottom thereof of gold, the seat of it of patpLo, 

■Rie midst thereof bdng paved with love, 

Viaia the daughters of Jerusalem. 

Go forth, ye daughters of Zion, and behold king Sdomon, 

With the crown wherewith his mother hath crowned him 

In the day of his espousals. 

And in the day of the gladness of his heart. 

Arrived at the threshii^ floor, the morning after the wedding, 1 
groom may sing the pruaes of his bride aa in 4 •"* : — 

Behold, thou art fair, my love ; behold, tluni art fair ; 

Thine eyes are as doves behind thy veil. 

1%y hair is as a flock of goats, 

That lie along the side of mount Oilead. 

Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that are ne\riy ahom, 

Wluch are come up from the washing, 

Whereof every one hath twins, 

And none is bereaved among them. 

Thy lipa are like a thread of scarlet, 

And thy mouth is comely. 

Thy temples are like a piece of a pomegranate 

Behind thy v^. 

Thy neck is like the tower of David 

Builded for an armory. 

Whereon tiiere hang a thousand bucklers. 

All the shields of the mighty men. 

She may HJTtg in praise of him such an encomium as : ^ 

My beloved is white and ruddy, 

The chiefest among ten thousand. 

His head is as the most fine gold ; 

BJB locks are bu^iy, and black as a raven. 

His eyes are like doves bedde the water-brooks, 

Washed with milk, and fitly set. 

His cheeks are as a bed of spices. 
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Aa banlcs of sweet herbs : 

EQs lips are u lilies, dropping liquid myrrh. 

BJB hands are as rings of gold set with beryl : 

ffis body is as ivory work overlaid with sapphires. 

Ba legs are as pillars of marble, set upon sooketfl of fine gold : 

BJB aspect is like Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 

Hiw mouth is most aweet ; 

Yea, he is altogether lovely. 

This is my beloved, and this is my fiiend.' 

The theory as worked out and given currency, especially by 
Budde, was that in the Song of Songa we have a collection of the 
aongs used in connection with such festivities, assumed to have 
preraUed anciently in Judea, as they now do east of the Jordan. 
The 801^ of our book are confessedly not in the order of the 
festivities and an editorial hand must be assumed, putting in por- 
tions here and there and giving some connection to the whole.* 

While parts of the book may be made up of f olk-aongs arising in 
connection with some Buch customs as those described, the whole 
has e greater unity than seems compatible with this explanation of 
its origin. As the advocates of the dramatic theory saw, it tella 
a story, although with no such rigid dramatic structure as they 
worked out. It is not, then, in its present form, a collection of 
poems to be sui^ in connection with the festivities of the marriage 
week ; rather a succession of lyrics that, albeit with some obscurity, 
tell a furly intelligible tale of true love that ia faithful despite the 
proffer of worldly splendor, and that ultimately is consummated 
in a happy marriage with the rustic lover ; with him, near the 
close, the maiden is seen coming up from the wilderness. 

Who ia this that cometh up from the wildemcsB, 
Leaning upon her beloved ? 
Under the apple-tree I awakened thee : 
There thy mother was in travail with thee. 
There was she in travail that brought thee forth. 
Set me as a seal upon thy heart, 

•Song of Songs 5 '•-"•. 

■ The writer indioated hifl own leaning toward this view fn a book review 
pabliahed in The American /ourTutl o/ Theologyf in January, 1903; to-day 
the theory does not satiafy him. 
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A» a seal upon thise onn : 

For love is Btrong as death ; 

Jealousy is cruel as Sbeol ; 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 

A very flame of Jehovah. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 

Ndtber can floods drown it : 

If a man would give all the substance of his house for love. 

He would utteriy be contemned.' 

This "matchlesa pan^yric upon true love" is the real climax of 
the poem ; the reflections which follow serve to bring the song to 
rest on the homely earth ; just at the close, however, the lover calls 
upon his bride to sing, and she responds playfully with a quatrain 
nmilar to that with which she had adjured him to flee for safety 
in their hour of trouble.' Only now it is "hasten" instead of 
"turn" and "balsam mountains" rather than "cleft river." 

Hasten, my love. 

As hastens gaielle, 
Or the chief stag 

On balsam scented heights.* 

Thus ends the book which Herder styled "Solomon's songs of 
love, the oldest and sweetest of the East." 

Whether the psalms e«:ribed to the sons of Korah and to Asaph 
were, in their nucleus, collections made at the great sanctuaries of 
northern Israel * or whether they were, aa most suppose, post-exilic, 
Levitical collections, they were known as separate hynmaJs in the 
early part of the Greek age and were used during this era, along 
with many psalms from the Davidic book, to form a lai^ hymnal, 
differii^ from that compiled in the Persian age (Psalms 2-41). 
The new book (Psalnts 42-S3) shows its unifying editing by the 
overwhelming use of the general name for God instead of the specific 
name of Israel's God. Some hymns were included that were 
already in the collection 2-41, but with frequent substitution of 
Elohim for Yahweh.* At some subsequent date. Psalms 84-89, 

' Song of Bongs 8*~'. *2". ' Translating lather freely 8 ". 

• See pp. 133 f. • Cf. 53 with 14. 
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chiefly taken from the Korahite collection, were added at the 
close of this EloMst group, but without similar editing.* 

Psalm 1, BO like the book of Proverbs in it« gnomic and didactic 
character, is best as^ned to the Greek age, imd it may have been 
placed in its present position soon after its composition, so ttiat 
we may think of PsalniB 1-S9 as standing in essentially their present 
order and form during the era now under consideration. Most of 
the individual psalms in tliia composite book were written before 
Alexander's conquest and therefore belong to the literature of 
earlier times.* 

One of the finest products of Israel's literature in the Greek age 
was a new book of religious poems, the Pilgrim Psalter (Psalms 
120-134).* This is now generally r^:arded as a collection of songs 
used by the pilgrims who journeyed up to Jerusalem for the great 
annual feasts, though certain of the poems may have had other 
oircimistances in view before they were adapted to this use. 

To select some, rather than others, of these charming lyrics as 
examples of Israel's rel^ous poetry seems almost invidious. 
Among the most inspiring are 121 to 126; in these we are led up 
the mountain side, into Jerusalem and the temple, and are com- 
pelled to let our gaze sweep round about the summits of the ever- 
lasting hills and upward to the heavens where Jehovah sits 
enthroned. 

Throughout this little psalter, the power and grace of Israel's 
lyric is seen in ite perfection. Ordinary paralleliBm,with its con- 
stant retiun upon itself, cannot express the rising tide of feeling 
and the rhythm becomes of the ascending type, in which the 
second line reiterates the thought briefly, and then adds a new 
element that lifts the soul still higher. So marked is this feature, 
that some have thought the term "ascents" descriptive of the 
rhythm rather than of the use of the songs in the pilgrimages. 

> The editorial note at the close of Psalm 72, "The layers of David 
the Sod of Jesse are ended," indicates that Psalm 86 of the appendix and 
other Psalms ascribed to David in the later collection of 90-150 were 
unknown to the editor. So far as Psalma 2-41 and 42-83 are oonoeoited,' 
the prayers of David wm« ended. 

* As such, many have been discuBsed In chapters IX, XVI, and XXII. 

■ Psalm 139, li^e some in th« group ISO, may be Maocabeaa and 
added later to the oolleotion. 
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121 

I wiU lift up mine eyes unto the mountaina : 

Trota whence shall my help come T 

My help cometh from Jeboyah, 

Who made heaven and earth. 

Be vill not suffer thy foot to be moved : 

'Se that keepeth thee will not slumber. 

Behold, he that keepeth Israd 

Will nather slumber nor sleep. 

Jehovah is thy keeper : 

Jehovah is thy shade upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day. 

Nor tiie moon by night. 

Jehovah will keep thee from all evil ; 

He will keep thy soul. 

Jehovah will keep thy going oat and thy Doming in 

From this time forth and for evetmore. 

122 
I was glad when they eaid unto me, 
Let us go unto the house of Jehovah. 
Our feet are standing 
Within thy gates, Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that art builded 
As a city that is compact together ; 
Whither the tribes go up, even the tribes of Jehovah, 
For an ordinance for Israel, 
To give thanks unto the name of Jehovah. 
For there are set thrones for judgment, 
The thrones of the house of David. 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 
They shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, 
And prosperity within thy palaces. 
For my brethren and companiona' sakes, 
I will now say. Peace be within thee. 
For the sake of the house of Jehovah our Qod 
I will seek thy good. 

123 
Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, 
O thou that mttest in the heavens 
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Behold, aa the eyes of servants look imto the h&nd of their hue 

As the eyee of a maid unto the hand of her miatrees; 

So our eyes look unto Jehovah our God, 

Until he have menty upon us. 

Have raercy upon us, O Jehovah, have mercy upon OS; 

For we ore exceedingly filled with contempt. 

Our soul is exceedingly filled 

With the scoffing of those that are at ease. 

And viiih the contempt of the proud. 

124 

If it had not been Jehovah who was on our dde, 

Let Isrtkel now say. 

If it had not been Jehovah who was on our nde, 

When men rose up agunst us ; 

Then they had swallowed ua up alive, 

When their wrath was kindled agunst us : 

Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 

The stream had gone over our eoul ; 

Then the proud waters had gone over our souL 

Blessed be Jehovah, 

Who hath not given us as a prey to thor teeth. 

Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowiera : 

The snare is broken, and we are escaped. 

Our help is in the name of Jehovah, 

Who made heaven and earth. 



125 
They that trust in Jehovah 

Are as mount Zion, which cannot be moved, but abideth forever. 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So Jehovah is round about his people 
From this time forth and for evermore. 

For the sceptic of wickedness shall not rest upon the lot of the ri( 
That the righteous put not forth their hands unto iniquity. 
Do good, Jehovah, unto those that are good. 
And to them that are upright in their hearts. 
But as for such as turn aside unto their crooked ways, 
Jehovah will lead them forth with the workers of iniqiuty. 
Peace be upon Israel. 
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When JehoT&h brought back those tiiat retained to Sen, 

We were like unto than that dream. 

Then waa our moutii filled with laughter, 

And our tongue with an^ng : 

Tlien said they among ihe nationa, 

Jehovah hath done great things for them, 

Jehovah hath done great things for us, 

Whereof we are glad. 

Turn again our captivity, Jehovah. 

As the streams in the South. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

He that goeUi forth and weepeth, bearing seed for sowing, 

Shall doubtless come again with joy, bringing his sheaves with him. 

Another wonderful coUection of hymns that was mainly writtok 
in the Greek age is the HaUel or Praise group. In later Jewish 
liturgy, Fsabns 113 to 118 formed the Hallel used at the great 
festivals,^ but we need not suppose that the original collection was 
limited to these «x. little groups of ramilar character are scattered 
thrui^ the Psalter from 104 to 150 ; a large number of these bqpn 
or end with Hallelujah, Pruse ye Yah (Jehovah).* 

The members of the group 104-107 stand in Interestii^ sequence ; 
the first glorifies Jehovah's work in creation; it begins : — 

Bless Jehovah, O my soul. 

O Jehovah my God, thou art very great ; 

Thou ait clothed with honor and majesty; 

Who ODverest thyself with light as with a garment; 

Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain; 

Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waten; 

Who maketh the clouds his chariot; 

Who walketh upon the wings of the wind ; 

Who maketh winds his messengers ; 

> ffinoe 115-118 are sung after the Passover meal, It is probable that 
fiiey wet6 " the hymn mng by our Lord and HU disciples b^ore they Idt 
tlie upper chamber," Kirkpatrick, Ptalrru, p. 677. 

■BriggB includes in tlie Hallela the four groupB 104-107, 111-117, 
135-136, 146-150, though regarding 147 and 149 as written ikftw 168 b.c. 
and Bo not in the original oolleotion. He also ezoludea 118 and 116 
"regarded as Hallela in later usage." Int Crit. Com., P»ali7ia, I, p. Ixxviii. 
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Flames of fire his ministers ; 

Who l&id tlie foundatdons of the earth, 

That it sliould not be moved forev^. 

Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a vesture; 

Hie waters stood above the mountains. 

At thy rebuke they fled; 

At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away 

(The mountains rose, the valleys sank down) 

Unto the place which thou hadst founded for them.' 

The Becond tells of God's dealings with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
of Joseph's and Israel's descent into Egypt, of Moses, the plagues, 
and escape. Here is as close an approach to narrative poetry as 
the Old Testament knows; a few lines are: — 

And he called for a famine upon the land ; 

He brake the whole staff of bread. 

He sent a man b^ore them ; 

Joseph was sold for a servant : 

Wb feet they hurt with fetters : 

He was laid in ch^ns of iron, 

Until the time that his word came to pass, 

The word of Jehovah tried him. 

The king sent and loosed him ; 

Even the ruler of peoples, and let him go free. 

He made him lord of his house, 

And ruler of all his substance ; 

To bind his princes at his pleasure, 

And teach his eld^s wisdom. 

Israel also came uito Egypt ; 

And Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. 

And he increased hia people greatly, 

And made them stronger than their adversaries. 

He turned their heart to hate his people, 

To deal subtly with his servants. 

He sent Moses his servant. 

And Aaron whom he had chosen. 

They set among them his signs. 

And wonders in the land of Ham. 

He sent darkness, and made it dark ; 

And they rebelled not against his words.' 
> Psalm 104 '-*. • Ibid, 105 ■«•. 
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Psalm 106 carrieB the story from the passage of the Red Sea through 
the wilderness and on to the mingling of foreign worship in Canaan, 
the events all being interpreted as examples of rebeliiouBness and 
deliverance. The next continues the theme of deliverance from 
perils with the restoration from the exile io the foreground. 

^ve thanks unto Jehovah ,' for he is good ; 

For his lovingkmdneea eodureth forever. 

Let the redeemed of Jehovah eay so, 

Whom he hath rede^ned from the hand of the adversary, 

And gathered out of the lands, 

Rom the east and from the west, 

fVom the north and from the south. 

They wandered in the wilderness in a desert vny; 

They found no city of habitation. 

Hungry and thirsty, 

Their soul fainted in them. 

Then &ey cried unto Jehovah in their trouble. 

And he deUvered them out of their distresses, 

He led them also by a straight way, 

That they might go to a city of habitation. 

Oh that men would praise Jehovah for his lovingkindnesB^ 

And for his wonderful works to the children of men I 

For he aatisfieth the longing bouJ, 

And the hun^y soul he filleth with good.* 

The next little group, 111-117, opens with two alphabetic poems, 
each consistii^ of a hallelujah and twenty-two lines. The fact that 
the opening hallelujah stands apart from the acrostic structure 
Bu^ests that it may have been added for litur^cal use to these 
two songs wliich, apart from this, are quite in the wisdom vcau. 

Frdse ye Jehovah. 

Blessed is the man that feareth Jehovah, 

That deligbteth greatly in his commandm^ts. 

HiH seed shall be mighty upon earth : 

The generation of the upright shall be Uessed. 

Wealth and riches are in his house ; 

And his righteousness enduieth forever. 

Unto i^e upright there ariseth light in the datfcness : 

> Psahn 107 '-•. 
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He is gradouB, and merdful, and righteous. 

Well is it with the roan that dealeth giadoiuly and lendetb ; 

He shall piwint-ft i" his cause in judgment.* 

Of the two Hallels (113-114) that, in the later Passover ritual, 
are sung before the supper, the ^propriateness of 114 ia obvious. 
When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of stmnge language ; 
Judah became his sanctuary, 
Israel his dominion. 
The sea saw it, and fled ; 
The Jordan was driven back. 
The mountains skipped like rams. 
The little hills like lambs. 
What aileth thee, thou sea, that thou fleeatf 
Thou Jordan, that thou tumest back? 
Ye mountains, that ye skip like rams ; 
Ye little hills, like lambs 7 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of ibe Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob, 
Who turned the rock into a pool of water, 
The flbt into a founts of waters. 

The opening of 115 that follows the supper is especially noble 
in its thought of glory for Jehovah. 

Not unto us, O Jehovah, not unto us. 

But unto thy name give glory, 

For thy lovingkindness, and for thy truth's sake. 

Wherefore should the nations say. 

Where is now their God 7 

But our God is in the heavens : 

He hath done whatsoever he pleased.' 

The ciy, "Where is now their God?" followed later in the poem 
by sarcastic description of helpless idol gods, echoes thought that 
grew out of the Babylonian exile, but applies almost equally well 
to the Egyptian deliverance. 

Of this group, 117, a mere quatrain with a hallelujah, ia a very 
perfect psahzt of pruse. 

ipsahn 112»-'. *Ibid. 115'-*. 
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Oh praise Jehovah, all ye nations; 

Laud lum, all ye peoples. 

For bis lovingkindness is great toward us ; 

And the truth of Jehovah endureth forever. 

Praise ye Jehovah. 
Psalm 136 gives a good example of the monotony of repetition 
that may develop under the influence of liturgical use. If, how- 
ever, the main theme was aung by a solo voice and the trimeter 
refriun, 

Since his mercy's eternal, 

was given by the chorus, as a response to each line, the effect must 
have been very impressive. If the refmn be omitted in reading, 
the remainder will be found a poem suggesting in theme the group 
104^107. 

Oh ^ve thanks unto Jehovah ; for he is good ; 

Oh g^ve thanks unto the God of gods ; 

Oh give thanks unto the Lord of lords ; 

To him who alone doeth great wonders ; 

To him that by understanding made the heavens ; 

To him that spread forth the earth above the waters; 

To hhn ih&t made great lights ; 

The sun to rule by day ; 

The moon and stars to rule by night ; 

To him that smote Egypt in their first-born; 

And brought out Israel from among them ; 

With a strong hand, and with an outstretched arm; 

To him that divided the Red Sea in sunder ; 

And made Israel to pass through the midst of it ; 

But overthrew I^iaraob and bis host in the Red Sea; 

To him that led his people through the wilderness ; 

To lum that smote great kings; 

And slew famous kings ; 

Sihon king of the Amorites ; 

And (^ king of Bashan ; 

And gave their land for a heritage ; 

Even a heritage unto Israel his servant ; 

Who remembered us in our low estate ; 

And hath delivered us from our adversaries ; 

Who giveth food to all flesh ; 

Oh give thanks unto the God of heaven. 
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146 to 150 form a group of doxologies, eome of which were written 
before the close of the Greek age, and, presumably, formed a part 
of the ori^nal Hallel Psalter. 

With the Pilgrim and Hallel coUectiooB as chief sources, the third 
great division of the present book of Psalms, 90-lSO, was formed 
by the insertion of mu^ individual hymns which are mthout any 
special headings to indicate their source, a dozen ascribed to 
David,^ and one bearing the name of Moses.* This last great 
group discernible in the evolution of the Psalter may have been 
collected, in the main, before the dose <A the Greek age, or it may 
have been the compilation of an editor living in Maccabeao times. 
A number of individual ps^ms are assigned, with greater or less 
probability, to the Maccabean era, and it is impossible to say 
whether Uiese were inserted after our book of Psalms was prac- 
tically completed or whether the book as a whole was compiled 
only in the Maccabean age. In either case, the Pilgrim P^ter 
and most of the Hallels, forming a large part of the third 
great section <^ our book, were collected before 168 b.c., and it is 
not at all improbable that the three great groups, 1-41, 42-89, 90- 
150, stood much as they now do and that the book of Psalms was 
substantially completed in the Greek age. The division of tbe 
second and third groups, resultang in the present pentateuchal 
structure of the book of Psalms, is ubitrary and to be counted 
one of the latest elements in the long history of the book. 

In the Psalter, viewed as a whole, all phases of Israel's thought, 
developed by her prophets, priests, aad sages, find beautiful ^- 
preedon. Since the greater part of these lyrics were written or 
revised and ecpanded in the later centuries of the Old Testament 
era, they represent the prophetic and priestiy thought in thdr 
developed and spiritualized form. It is not strange, therefore, 
that all ^pee of religious consdousness, through the centuries, 
find something in the book of Psalms to meet the deep needs of 
the soul. 

One element alone in the life of post-exilic Israel which has 
frequent and intense expression in these lyrics continually per- 
plexes those who have ffltered into the highest thought of Israel's 
teachers ; it is the bitter cty for vraigeance upon enemies. Against 
> 103, 10&-110, 13&-115. >90, 
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just such a spirit as this we have found the writer of Jonah protest- 
ing and, generations before the book of Psalma was completed, 
the poem of the Suffering Servant had presented a very different 
ideal of life. Still the common consciousness of Israel cried out 
for vengeance upon those who compassed her about with hatred 
and fought agunst her without a cause,* and the natioD's great 
tt]rtnnal more truly reflects that common consciousness than the 
writings of such supreme aeers as the author of Jonah or of the 
Sufferii^ Servant. 

Similar limitation is seen in what may be called the wisdom 
psalms. Here we have the common dogma of the sages, that long 
life, wealth, and family are the necessary rewanl of him who 
feareth Jehovah, rather than the deeper insight of the author of 
Job. This aspect of the psalms fails to give the same perplexity 
as the imprecatory element, since the common Christian conscious- 
ness has not yet risen to the level of Job and the Great Teacher in 
)t« thought of rewards and penalties. 

When the limitations have been recognized, the fact remains 
that the generations bear irrefutable tet<t!Tnony to the undying 
truth and worth of this unique anthology, in fulfiUii^ the highest 
mission of song. Fostr«xilic Judaism had advEinced far above and 
beyond that early Israel which collected the songs of The Wars oj 
FoAtoeA, or the Psalter could not have become the great, retx^- 
nized, national treasury of song. 

•BeePnlm 109>, ete. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

LITIR&ffDBIl OF THZ KABLT U&CCABBAN iw* 

{168 to about ISB B.C.) 

When Palestine was incorporated in the Syrian kingdom by 
Antiocbus tbe Great (198 b,c.)i' the influence of the degenerated 
Gieek civilization of Antiocb became dominant in JeruBalem ; tbe 
Judusm that bad survived Babylonian exile seemed doomed to 
disintegrate under the pervasive influence of Greek athletics, 
theatres, and gay religious festivals. Antiocbus Epiphanes, who 
succeeded to tbe Syrian throne, was not satisfied with tbe progress 
Hellenistic civilization was maldng among bis Jewish subjects 
and determined tp root out completely all tbe rites and iisages 
which made in any way an heterogeneous element m bis 
kingdom. He forbade the observance of Sabbath and circum- 
cifflon, ordered all copies of the Law burned, and all Jews to worship 
the Greek gods ; horrible torture and death were the only alter- 
natives. The teihple was polluted by vile orgies of the Syrian 
soldiers, and ui altar of Zeus, the "abomination of desolation," 
set upon tbe great altar of Jehovah, with swine's flesh used in 
sacrifice. 

Such measures could have but one result ; they kindled into 
life all the loyalty to tbe law that tiad been developed mider tbe 
Nehemiah-Ezra refonn. Tbe roll of martyrs became long and 
glorious ; many fled to the caves of the wilderness, where a thou- 
sand were found and killed unreosting on a Sabbath day. Then 
the fires leaped forth in tbe Maccabean revolt, begun (168 b.c.) 
by an aged priest Mattatbiaa and continued by his sons, at first 
under tbe leadership of Judas called Maccabeus. This son of 
Mattathias proved himself, not only one of the most devoted 
patriots, but one of tbe cleverest strategists of military history. 
With bis growing band of heroic followers, he entrapped and cut 

>8eep.351f. 
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to pieces army after &rmy Bent to put down the revolt. Now he 
caught' the enemy in a narrow defile where predominant numbera 
were of no avul ; again, when their forces were divided attempt- 
ing a night surpriae in the mountains, his whole band swept down 
upon their unsuspectmg camp in the open plmn. The story, told 
with majestic simplicity two generations later, in 1 Maccabees, 
is one of the most thrilling of history. By December, 165 b.c., 
Judas was able to cleanse the polluted precincts of the temple 
and restore the daily worship of Jehovah, never again to be inter- 
mitted till the priests fell, calmly conducting sacrifices at the 
altar, while their temple burned, in 70 a.d. 

Religious liberty secured, many of the more fanatical religionists 
deserted Judas, fuling to understand the necesuty of politiGal 
independence. Four years later, with diminished forces, the great 
leader met his death in hopeless battle. The Maccabeem brothers 
carried forward the struggle, until, through keen diplomacy, 
taking advantage of the strifes of the many cl^mants to the 
Syrian throne, they obtained rec(^pution of independence, twenty 
years after the death of Judas. The Maccabean state retfuned 
independence till the coming of Pompey in 63 b.c. The death 
of the last of the brothers of Judas Maccabeus in 135 b.c. marks 
the point to which we carry our survey of the history. 

That the struggle and victories of the Maccabees called forth 
lyrics of prayer and praise from faithful worshippers of Jehovah, 
we cannot question; some of these, as noted in the previous 
chapter, are believed to have found entrance into the book of 
Psalms. If that collection had not been already edited as a whole, 
we should expect to find more songs from the Maccabean age 
included. Beautiful psahns written in the next century, and 
traditionally ascribed to Solomon, form a separate collection that 
was never included in the national hymnal.* 

Out of the darkness of Antiochus's persecution came such cries 
for vengeance and deliverance as PaaJm 79.* 

* An excellent Engliah editdon of this later produot of Israel's psalmody, 
edited b; Ryle and James, is published b; the Cambridge University 
Press and, in Amwioa, by Maomillfui and Company, under the title 
"Psalma of the Pharisees, or Psalms of Solomon." 

' While the nucleus of this psalm is probably eaiiier, it wu eqanded 
to meet the oonditiona of the later na. 
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O God, the nations are come into thine inheritance ; 

Thy holy temple have they defiled ; 

They have laid Jerusalem in heaps. 

The dead bodies of tiiy servants have they given to be food unto the IhrIb 

of the heavens. 
The flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the earth. 
Thear blood have they shed like water lound about Jerusalem ; 
And there was none to bury them. 
We are become a reproach to our odghbors, 
A scoffing and derision to them that are round about us. 
How long, Jehovah 7 wilt thou be angry forever 7 
Shall thy jealousy bum like fire 7 

Pour out thy wrath upon the nations that know thee not, 
And upon the kingdoms t^t call not upon thy name. 
Fat they have devoured Jacob, 
And laid waste his habitation. 

Remember not against ua the iniquities of our forefathers : 
Let thy tender mercies q>eedily meet us ; 
For we are brought very low. 

Help us, O God of our salvation, for the gjory of thy name ; 
And deliver us, and forgive our dns, for thy name's sake. 
Wherefore should iite nations say, Where is their God 7 
Let ibe avenging of the blood of thy servants which is shed 
Be known among the nations in our sight. 
Let the mghing of the prisoner come before thee : 
According to the greatness of thy pow« preserve thou those that are 

appointed to death ; 
And render unto our neighbors sevenfold into th^ bosom 
Th^ reproach, wherewith they have reproached thee, O Lord. 
8o we thy people and sheep of thy pasture 
Will give thee thanks for ever : 
We will show forth thy praise to all gen^ations. 

When victory bad come to Judas, there were outpouiiDj^ of 
prase. 

Rejoice in Jehovah, ye tighteous : 

Praise is comely for the upright. 

Give thanks unto Jehovah with the harp : 

Sing praises unto him with the psaltery of ten s< 

Sing unto him a new song ; 

Flay skilfully with a loud noise. 
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For the word of Jehovah is right ; 

And all bis work is done in faithfulness. 

He loveth righteougness and justice : 

The earth is full of the lovingkindnem of Jehovah. 

By the word of Jehovah were the heavens made, 

And all the host of t^iem by the breath of his mouth. 

He gathereth the waters of the sea together aa a heap : 

He layeth up the deeps in storehouses. 

Let all the earth fear Jehovah : 

Let all the inhabitants of the worid stand in awe of him.* 

The most characteristic literature growing out of the persecu- 
tion and struggle for freedom were the great apocalypees Daniel 
and Enoch 83-90. The growth of apocalypse * is one of the most 
distinctive and interesting phases of Israel's literary history. 

Apocalypse is a direct outgrowth of prophecy, a branch whose 
appearance announces the dwindling or death of the parent stem.* 
The new branch is first clearly seen in Esekiel where two great 
charactenstics of the fully developed apocalypse are prominent: 
fantastic symbolism and the picture of a great day when the 
nations shall be gathered against Israel and when, in his people's 
last extremity, Jehovah will destroy their enemies and vindicate 
his power.* This conception could not develop as a mere mono- 
podia! branch of prophecy, for the prophetic and apocalyptic 
conception of life are eternally contradictory. One concdves the 
hope. of the future as an inward transformation, bringing nation 
and individual mto willing harmony with God ; the other trusts 
in a manifestation of external power to destroy the wicked and 
leave the righteous. 

From Ezekiel's time forward the apocalyptic elements of 
prophecy increase. Zechariah adopts Ezekiel's symbolism, while 

' Psalm 33 seems best assigned to this thne. The opening lines are 
given above. 

■ Tranalated into Latin-English bf "revelation," and meaning etymo- 
logioally uncovering. 

■ It offers an example of sympodial branohing, b; which the "bianoh 
virtually becomes the trunk, and the resJ trunk or a^oending portion ia 
reduoed to a mere twig, or may ultimately fail of support altogether and 
disappear through atrophy." — Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 72. 

• Ezekid 38-39. 
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retfumug much of the genuine spirit of prophecy ; Joel takes both 
the form end thought, converting the older prophetic symbol of 
peace into a call to war, and picturing the nations as gathered 
together against Israel, to be cut down by Jehovah, for his people's 
deliverance and bis own vindication. 

Procl^m ye this among the nationa ; prepare war; stir up the nugbty 
men; let all the men of war draw near, let them come up. Beat your 
plowshares into Bwords, and your pnming-hooka into apeara ; let the weak 
say, I am strong. Haste ye, and come, all ye nations round about, and 
gather youTBelvea together : thither cause thy mighty ones to come down, 
Jehovah. Let the nationa bestir themselves, and come up to the 
valley of Jehoahaphat; for there will I sit to judge all the nations round 
about. Put ye in the (dckle ; for the harvest is ripe : come, tread ye ; 
for the winepress is full, the vats overflow; for their wickedness is great. 

Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision! for the day of Je- 
hovah is near in the valley of decision. The sun and the moon are dark* 
ened, and the stars withdraw their shining. And Jehovah will roar 
from Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem ; and the heavens and the 
earth shall shake : but Jehovah will be a refuge unto his people, and a 
stronghold to the children of Israel. So shall ye know that I am Jehovah 
your God, dwelling in Zion my holy mounter then shall Jerusalem be 
holy, and there shall no strangers pass through her any more.' 

Joel cannot conceive a day when E^ypt and Assyria shall worship 
with Israel; for him the peace and perpetuity of Jerusalem de- 
mand the desolation of her neighbors. Though true prophecy 
had not fully disappeared in the fourth century B.C., the spirit of 
apocalypse was fast becoming ascendant. 

The late oracles appended to Zechariah (chapters 9-14, especially 
12-14) show still further development of apocalyptic tendencies. 

Behold, a day of Jehovah cometh, when thy spoil shall be divided in 
the midst of thee. For I will gather all nations against Jerusalen to 
battle ; and the taty shall be taken, and the houses rifled, and the women 
ravished; snd iialf of the city shall go forth into captivity, and the 
reudue of the people shaU not be cut oS from the city. Then shall Jeho- 
vah go forth, and fight against those nations, as when he fought in the day 
of battle. And his feet shall stand in that day upon the mount of Ohves, 
which is before Jerusalem on the east ; and the mount of Olives shall be 

'Joel3•-•^ 
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cleft in the midst thereof toward the east and towaid the west, and there 
shall be a very great valley ; and half of the moontain shall remove towud 
the north, and half of it toward the south. And ye shall flee by the valley 
of my mountuns ; for the vall^ of the mountains shall reach unto Axel ; ■ 
yea, ye shall flee, like as ye fled from before the earthquake in the days of 
UsEiah king of Judah; and Jehovah my God shall come, and all the 
holy ones with thee. And it shall come to pass in that day, that there 
shall not be light; the bright ones shall withdraw themselves; but it 
shall be one day which is known unto Jehovah ; not day, and not night ; 
but it shall come to pass, that at evening time there shall be light. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that living waters shall go out from Jeru- 
salem ; half of ihem toward the eastern sea, and half of them toward the 
western sea : in summer and in winter shall it be. 

And Jehovah sfaaU be King over al! the earth : in that day shall Jeho- 
vah be one, and his name one. All the land shall be made like the Arabah, 
from Geba to Rimmon south of Jerusalem; and she shall be lifted up, 
and shall dwell in her place, from Benjamin's gate unto the place of the 
first gate, unto the coraei gate, and from the tower of Hananel unto the 
king's winepresses. And men shall dwell ther^, and thoe shall be no 
more curse; but Jerusalem shall dwell safely. 



' And it shall come to pass, that every one that is left of all the nations 
that came against Jerusalem shall go up from year to year to worship 
the King, Jehovah of hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles. And 
it shall be, that whoso of all the families of the earth goeth not up unto 
Jerusalem to worship the IDng, Jehovah of hoste, upon them there shall 
be no rain. And if the family of Egypt go not up, and come not, neither 
shall it be upon them; there shall be the pl^ue wherewith Jehovah 
will smite the nations that go not up to keep the feast of tabernacles. 
This shall be the punishment of Egypt, and the punishment of all the 
nations that go not up to keep tlie feast of tabernacles. In that day 
shall there be upon the bells of the horses. Holt unto Jzbovab ; and the 
pots m Jehovah's house shall be like the bowls before the altar. Yea, 
every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holy unto Jehovah of hosts ; 
and aU they that sacrifice shall come and take of them, and boil therein ; 
and in that day there shaU be no more a Canaanite in the house of Jeho- 
vah of hosts.* 

The vision culminates in worship, rUuaUy pure; priest and 

apocalyptist now express the nation's ideals and they two are 

> Probably » plaoe near Jerusalem. * Zeohadab 14 >"■* ■**■*. 
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closely kindred, ance each concaves the hope of humanity to 
rest in some power imposed from without, rather than in the power 
of transforming love. 

Two- aspects of later apocalyptic literature are wanting in 
Ezeldel, Joel, and Zechariah 9-14 : putting the vision into the 
mouth of aome ancient worthy ^ and telling the history of the past, 
with more or less of accuracy and detail, down to the time of the 
writer. The favorite mouthpiece in the second and first centuries 
B.C. became Enoch, "the seventh from Adam." Under his name 
a number of visions have come down to us. Most of these were 
anciently edited into one volume, divided into 108 chapters.* 
Chapters 1-36 were written during the latter part of the Greek 
age, before the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. The writer 
seta himself the task of justifying the ways of God, m^ntaining 
that the righteous will not always suffer and the wicked prosper. 
The opening is "The words of the blessing of Enoch, wherewith 
he blessed the elect and righteous, who will be living in the day of 
tribulation, when all the wicked and godless are to be removed." 
The presence of evil in the world is attributed to the events 
recorded in Genesis 6 " ; although the offspring of the fallen 
watchers perished in the fiood, their spirits per^sted as demons 
and perpetuated wickedness. 

The next section of the book of Enoch (83-90) was written in the 
midst of the Maccabean struggle and deals much more in detful 
with national history. This book, for it is a separate book, is 
divided into two main parte, the former of which treate of the first 
world judgment, the Flood, and the latter of the history from 
Adam to the final judgment. The writer's theology agrees with 
that of 1-36 in attributing the corruption of man to the fallen 
angels. The calamities that have befallen Israel are attributed 
to seventy shepherds or angels who have proved faithless to their 
trust, instead of pasturii^ Israel. 

The book begins : "And now, my son Methuselah, I will show 
thee all my visions which I have seen, recounting (them) before 

' This suK^esta the mode of the aocient oracular poetry ; see p. 41. 

■ Chapters 1-36 and 83-00, written before 135 B.C., fall within the 
scope of the present volume. This Book of Enoch is published in En^ 
lisb, with introduotion and notes, at the Clareadon PresB, Oxford, edited 
bjr R. H. Charles. 
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thee. TwoTidons I saw before I took a wife, and the one was quite 
unlike the other: on the first occasion when I was learoing to 
write, on the second, before I took thy mother, I saw a terrible 
vison, and concerning them I prayed to the Lord. I had laid 
me down in the house of my grandfather Mal&lSl, when I saw in 
a vision how the heaven collapsed and was boroe oEF and fell to 
the earth. And when it fell to the earth I saw how the earth was 
swallowed up in a great abyss, and mountains hung suspended on 
mounttuns and hills sank down on hills, and high trees were rent 
from their stems and hurled down and sunk in the abyss. And 
thereupon utterance came into my mouth, and I lifted up my 
voice to cry aloud, and said : 'The earth is destroyed.' And my 
grandfather MaUll£l waked me as I lay near him, and said unto 
me : 'Why dost thou cry aloud, my son, imd why dost thou thus 
make lamentation?' Then I recounted to him the whole viaon 
which I had seen, tuid he said unto me : 'What thou hast seen, 
my son, is terrible, and thy dream-vision is of grave moment aa 
to the sin of all sin of the earth : it must sink into the abyss and 
be destroyed with a great destruction. And now, my son, arise 
and make petiUon to the Lord of glory, mnce thou art a behever, 
that a remnant may remain on the earth. My son, all this will 
come from heaven upon the earth, and there will be violent 
destruction upon earth.' " 

The second vision, beginning with chapter 85, pictures the 
history of humanity under the symbols of domestic animals and 
beasts and birds of prey. The first parents and their children are 
domestic cattle ; the fallen angels are fallen stars, their offspring 
elephants, camels, and asses. There come forth from heaven 
four beings like white men who bind the fallen stars in the abyss 
of the earth. One of the heavenly beings secretly mstructs a 
white bull who builds a great vessel in which he and three bulla 
are saved from the flood : Only one of the three was white, like 
the one who builded ; of the other two, one was red as blood and 
the other black, and these two gendered "lions, tigers, dogs, 
wolves, . . . falcons, vultures, . . . and ravens." So the story 
goes forward, the chosen line represented by white bulls fuid, in 
later generations, by sheep, while their enemies are creatures of 
prey. 
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When at last the outlook is blackest and the "sheep were devoured 
by the dogs and eagles and kites" "and the sheep became few," 
"lambs were borne by those white sheep, and they began to open 
their eyes and to see, and to cry to the sheep. But the sheep did 
not cry to them and did not bear what they said to them, but were 
exceedingly deaf, and their eyes were exceedingly and forcibly 
blinded. And I saw in the vidon how the ravens fiew upon those 
lambs and took one of those lambs, and dashed the sheep in pieces 
and devoured them. And I saw till horns grew upon those lambs, 
and the ravens cast down their horns ; and I saw till a great hom 
of one of those sheep branched forth, and their eyes were opened. 
And it looked at them and their eyes opened, and it cried to the 
sheep and the rams saw it and all ran to it. And notwithstanding 
all this, those eagles and vultures and ravens and kites still kept 
tearing the sheep and swooping down upon them and devouring 
them 1 still the sheep took no action, but the ramis lamented and 
cried out. And those ravens fought and battled with it and 
sought to destroy his hom, but they bad no power over it. And I 
saw them till the shepherds and eagles and those vultures and 
kites came, and they cried to the ravens that they should break 
the hom of that ram, and they battled and fought with it, and it 
battled with them and cried that his succour should come unto 
him. And I saw till that man who wrote down the names of the 
shepherds and carried (them) up unto the presence of the Lord of 
the sheep came, and he helped that ram and showed it everything, 
that he had come down to help it. And I saw till a great sword 
was given to the sheep and the sheep proceeded against all the 
beasts of the field to slay thenli, and all the beasts and the birds of 
the heaven fled before their face." 

With these victories of the "great hom," Judas Maccabeus, the 
world's history, as we know it, ends and the great judgment is 
ushered in; "and I saw till a throne was erected in the pleasant 
land and the Lord of the sheep sat himself thereon, and that other 
took the sealed books and opened them before the Lord of the 
sheep." 

The writer knows nothing of the death of Judas in 161 b.g. 
and of the tribulations through which the Maccabees finally 
secured poUtical independence. He is familiar with the early 
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Bucceaa of Judas uid counts this rebellion the beginning of the end 
of all Israel's suSeringa. In Enoch 83-90 we have a great, typical 
apocalypse, written between 168 and 161 b.c., probably before the 
rededlcation of the temple in 165. 

In the same interval of three years, between 168 and 165, the 
book of Daniel was written. Earlier stories concerning an ancioit, 
righteous man, Daniel, were current. These were used as illustra- 
tions of Jehovah's care for those who were faithful to bim ; they 
tell of the steadfastness of the young Jewish captive and his three 
friends, in keeping themselves from deElement with food conse- 
crated to heathen deities ; they narrate the marvellous deliverance 
of the three who refuse to worship the golden image set up by 
Nebuchadrezzar, and of Daniel when he is cast into the lion's den 
for praying to his God. Mingled with these stories of f uthfulness 
are accounts of Daniel's God-^v^i wisdom in the interpretation 
of vision and dream. 

Nebuchadrezzar's dream of the great image forms the only 
strictly apocalyptic section in the first half of the book. In this 
vision, history down to the time of the writer is recorded in symbolic 
form, as foreseen by one of earlier times ; the history terminates 
with God's judgment upon the world powers and the establishment 
<^ his own kingdom. The remaining narratives of chapters 1-6, 
Nebuchadrezzar's dream of the tree and the handwriting on the 
waU, seem designed to enforce the thought of God's rule over the 
kingdoms of the earth. 

If we had only the first six chapters of Daniel, it might not be 
possible to determine with certainty the succession of kingdoms 
included in the world view of the image vision, although the clos- 
ing words of chapters 5 fmd 6 indicate that the writer thought of 
a kingdom of the Medes as intervening between that of Babylonia 
and that of Gyrus the Perman. This si^gests that Media, Per^a, 
and Greece were typified by the silver, brass, and iron, the diviaon 
of Alexander's kingdom being suggested by the legs and feet. 
This identification of the succesfflve kingdoms is confirmed by the 
visions of chapters 7-12. 

Chapter 8 ^ves the clearest indication of the writer's historical 
horizon. In this section, the two horns of the ram, the higbw oi 
which came up last, are definitely said to be the kings of Media 
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and Per^a, and the great horn on the rough he-goat is named aa 
the first king of Greece who cast down the ram to the ground. 
The four horns that spring up in place of the great horn are the 
four divi^ons of Alexander's kingdom. The little horn, that came 
forth from one of these and took away the continual biunt offering 
and cast down the place of the sanctuary,* is most clearly Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The restoration of the sanctuary* and the death of 
Antiochus* are foreseen, but beyond these the vision does not 
extend. 

The outlook is the same in chapter 11 as in 8 ; the section tells 
of the Persian invasion of Greece, of Alexander and the division of 
his kingdom, of the conflicts between the Ptolemies and Seleucids, 
and especially of Antiochus ^iphanes and his persecution.* In 
this vi^on too, the historical survey terminates with the Mitici- 
pated death of Antiochus.* The little horn of chapter 7, who 
wears out the saints of the Most High and thinks to change the 
times and the law, must also be Antiochus, and the four kingdoms, 
those already indicated in the image vifdon. The coming of the 
little horn marks the beginning of the end, for now the Ancient of 
Days Nts in juc^ment and destroys the beast. 

The viNon of the seventy weeks, in chapter 9, is the most 
baffling of the book, but it too Beems to terminate in Maccabean 
times ; the division into 7 + 62+1 weeks of years is most natu- 
rally explained as representing the time from Jeremiah's prophecy 
of seventy years to the edict of Cjrus permitting the rebuilding ; 
then from the rebuilding to the murder of the high priest bi 171 b.c. ; 
finally the period of persecution in the midst of which comes the 
desecration of the temple. 

For the afflicted sufferers under the persecution of Antiochus, 
every element of the book would have its inspiring message. They 
are told, in effect, that God has permitted the succession of great 
powers to rule over his people, from Nebuchadrezzar to Antiochus, 
and that this subjection is about to end imd the rule of the saints 
of the Most High to be established. 

Daniel and Enoch 83-90 are two of the greatest of the apoc- 
alj'pses ; their study only anticipates the ascendency of this type 
'Danid8«-». '/Md.8"-". »/6W.8« 
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of writing attained in the two centuries before and after Christ. 
In this unique literary form the unquenchable futh of Israel was 
embodied by a multitude of writers, until the form waa adopted 
by ChriBtianity in the book of Revelation, where the old apocalyp~ 
tic conceptions were expanded to include the risen Messiah in 
heaven, about to come and establish his reign on eaj^. 

Consideration of the later development of apocalypse has led 
us, for the moment, far beyond the limits of time properly included 
within the present volume. One other book coming from the times 
of the first generaticm of Maccabees, or very shortly after, remains 
to be considered. Esther is a story that seeks to account for 
the or^ii of the late Jewish feast of Purim and, unintentionally, 
witnesses to the bitter hatred engendered in the souls of the har- 
assed people. Almost the only noble or ennobling element in the 
book is the devotion of Esther to the cause of her people, as she 
ventures her life, saying: so will I go in unto the king, which is 
□ot according to the law ; and if I perish, I perish.' 

One's estimate of the book as a skilful piece of narrative writing 
will be much higher than its evaluation spiritually and ethically. 
The story as such is orderly, clear, interesting, and progressive, 
leading on well to the culmination in the establishment of the feast 
Bad Mordecai's cliai^ to observe it, for which the whole is told. 
The writer accomplishes his purpose in so effective a manner that 
to-day " manuscripts of the Book of Esther are more numerous 
than of any other portion of the Old Testament."* If the charm 
of Israel's early stories is lacking and some of their spontaneity 
and wonderful selection of the most effective d«nents are not 
found in this comparatively late story, the gift of vivid, effective 
narration has not been lost during the Greek age ; to this both 
Daniel and Esther testify. Despite its hortatory purpose, the 
book of Esther ctmtEuns a succession of scenes no less striking 
than the one of the banquet, and culminating in an exhortation, 
the more effective because indirect. 

So the king and TTamiiii came to banquet with Esther the queen. And 
the king stid agiun unto Esther on the second day at the banquet of 
wine. What is thy petition, queen Esther 7 and it shall be granted thee : 

' BBthw 4 ". ' Paton, Either, in Int. CrU. Com. 
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and what is thy request ? even to the half of the kingdom it shall be per- 
formed. Then Esther the queen answered and said, If I have found favor 
in thy dght, O king, and if it please the king, let my life be ^ven me at my 
petition, and my people at my request; for we are sold, I and my peoide, 
to be destroyed, to be elain, and to periah. But if we had been aold for 
bondmen and bondwomen, I had held my peace, although the adveiaary 
could not have compensated for the king's damage. Then spake the 
king Ahasuerus and said unto Esther the queen, Who is he, and where is 
he, that durst presume in his heart to do so? And Esther said. An 
adversary and an enemy, even this wicked Hftman. Then TTn-rriftii was 
afnud b^ore the king and the queen. And the king arose in lus wrath 
from the banquet of wine and went into the palace garden : and TTumn ri 
stood up to make request for his life to Esther the queen ; for he saw 
that there was evil determined against him by the king.' 

With the book of Eather, our study has included all the ex- 
tant writings of ancient Israel down to the latest that received 
recognition in the Hebrew canon. No Hebrew book outmde of 
the canon antedating 200 B.C. has been preserved. From the 
early part of the second century b.c. forward many extransanonical 
writings exist, though commonly not in the Hebrew language. 
We have included those written during the period under survey, in 
order to make our study of the literature of ancient Israel ae 
complete as posable down to the death of Simon Maccabeus. 
1 Esther 7'-'. 
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Job. Book of. 321-338. 
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Jonah, Book of, 313-315. 
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imite strand in, 103 ; late priestly 
stnmd in, 300; Eeneral plan and 
scope, 303. 
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PaBONOUABiA : In Samson verses, 16; 
in Egyptian writingB, 16; in Isaiah, 
146; in Micah, 165-166; in Jeremiah, 
192. 

PaiiJBnms; Origin, 34; dominance 
over Isrsel, 34. 

Pbcbhicians : Migration. 2 ; influeniM 
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308. 
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PSALWB : Of early monarchy, 43-45 ; of 
Northern Israel. 130-137; of Asaph, 
133, 364; of Korah, 134, 364; of 
divided kingdom, 226-230 ; of restora- 
tion period, 283-286 ; of closing cen- 
tury of Persian rule, 317-320; book 
of Psalms 3-41 compiled in Persian 
age, 320 ; early David book. 320, 364 ; 
book of Psalms 42-89, 364-366; 
Pilgrim Psalter (Songs of Asceots or 
Degrees), 365-368; Hallel or Praise 
groups, 368-373 ; book of Psalms 90- 
150, 373 ; peutateuchsl arrangement 
of entire collection. 373; the Psalter 
a«a whole, 373-374; imprecatory ele- 
ment, 373-374 ; Moccabeon, 376-378. 



Rbbtobatiok Pbuod: litentore of, 

262-288. 
Rhafsodt PsopKvnc, 118. 
Kdth. Book or, 301^-312. 



16. 

RiH mi. ; Chooaea Saul, 35 ; Ephra- 
iraite Samud documcDt, 206-211 ; 
books of, oomplflled, 256-2M; pUce 
in aeriM of hiatoriea, 303. 

Saitl: Selection by Samuel, 36; be- 
come Kin g, 36: weakneai, 35-36: 
early atoriea, 48-56; Saul-David 
Btoriea. 67-60 ; compilation of atoriea 
with Ephraimite Samuel document, 
211. 

SCTTHUH IhTAIION J OoOClOD Of Zo- 

phaniah, 190-191. 

Sekite« ; Antiquity of dviiitatioa, 1 ; 
miKratiom from Arabia, 2; territory 
of northern, 2 ; territory of southern, 
2. 

BiBVANT, SnrnBiiro : Poem of, 272- 
27*. 

Slcoqard : Poemg on, 349-360. 

SoujNON : Early document concemiDg 
accesmoo, 61-66 ; foreign marriagee 
and high places, 94 ; book of acta of, 
267-268: impersonation in EoeleB- 
aates, 338 ; relation to wisdom litera- 
ture. 348, Note 4 : Sons of, 369-364. 

Bono: Of Sword, 13; of Well, 13-14; 
taunt songs, 16, 219. 220 : of Deborah, 
17-24 ; of Vineyard, 144 ; of Moses, 
231 ; of Youth and Age, 310-341 ; of 



Solomon (of Songs) , 369~3M; of 
A»eent« or Decreeo, 306-368. 

Sons or thi Pttornm, 35. 

SumBntu Sbbtaht, Pobu or, 272-274. 

Sword, Sonq or, 13. 

TAmn-Bona: Against Moab, IS; of 

Jeremiah, 219 ; of Habakkuk against 

Babylon. 220. 
Tekoa : Home of Amos, situation and 

scenery, 110. 
Tai,L-ii>AMABKA Tablwib, 3, 10, 93. 
TawpTATioM. Stost or, 72-73. 
TBAnrnoNB : Origin of larwd's preh}>- 

torie, 6-8. 
TwxLTi, TBB Book op tbb, 106. 

Ukknowk, Taa Gkkit, 266-277, 283- 



Wabs or Taewxh, Book or, 24. 4X 

Well, Soho or, 13-14. 

WiiraniBBaK, Pobu on, 3S0. 

WisDou LmKATDBa: Beginnings, 331- 
232; bookof Job. 321-336: in Greek 
age (Eccl., Prov., Eoclus.), 337-368. 

WtSB Mbm: a distinct class, 232. 

WsmNo: Earliest Hebrew, 11; writ- 
ing prophets, 100, Note. 



Zechabias : Book of ohs. 1-8, 27B-280; 

apocalyptic eharactedstics of ebM, 

9-14, 379-381. 
ZBFBAtn&H, Book or. 100-193. 
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By SAMUEL G. SMITH, D.D. 

Religion in the Making 

A Study in Biblical Sociology 

QeA, i»m«, ti-»S f*f,' iy omU, $t^ 

"The earnest seeker after truth will discover in Dr. Smith's 
word a fine tribute to the people of Israel to whom the Christian 
world is indebted for some of the best things of life. The author 
uses the results of tradition, higher criticism, evolution, and 
scientific research in the making of a book that is readable and 
well worth while. It deals with the development of the idea of 
God, and treats of sacred persons, sacred places, sacred services, 
sacred objects, sacred days, in a way that is satisfactory to the 
student, and in language not too technical for the wayside 
reader." — Universalist Leader. 



By Rabbi SOLOMON SCHECHTER, UttD. 
Studies in Judaism 

The inChor ii Preiident of the Jewiih "ITieolopc*! Seminw^ 
of Americ* since 190a; formeil^ Rudei in Talmudic, Cam- 
bridge Univeruty, uid Prafetioi of Hebrew, Univenitj 
College of LoDiloii, i89&~igoi. 
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"The book is, to our mind, the best on this subject ever 
written. The author condenses a literature of several thousand 
pages into 564 pages, and presents to us his history in a splen- 
did English and splendid order. This woi4c deserves the highest 
appreciation, and without the slightest hesitation do we recom- 
mend it to the public at large, and more especially to our 
co-religionists in this country," — Jewish Tribune. 
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The One-Volume Bible Commentary 

BT VARJOVS WBITBRS 

Rev. J. R. DUMMELOW, Editor 

Should be in the hands of every student of the Bible. Other 
works may prove useful to extend special lines of study; the 
foundation will be broad and deep if after the Bible itself the 
student bases his study on this volurae- 

Dt OHB VOUniB, WITH OmORAL ASTICLH UTD »AP8 

ta.jo tut; by mail, %3.Si 

"'The One-Volume Bible Commentary' breaks a new path in exegetical 
literature. It is a marvel of condensed scholarship. I know of no book that 
compresses so much solid information inlo the same number of pages. While 
up-to-date in every respect, I rejoice to note its prevalent conservatism and its 
reverent tone." — Hehky E, Jacobs, Luihtran Theological Seminary, Mount 
Airy, Philadelphia, 

"This book is no bigger than a good sized Bible, but in it the whole Bible 
b expounded. This is what &milies and Sunday-school teachera have long 
been waiting for. The other commentaries are in too many volumes and cost 
too much to get into the ordinary domestic library. But this fits any shelf. 
The explanations dear away the difficulties and illuminate the text. They 
make it possible for anybody to read even the prophets with understanding. 
The critical expositions are uniformly conservative, but the best scholarship 
is brought to them. This is what devout and careful scholars believe. To 
bring all this into moderate compass and under a reasonable price is a notable 
accomplishment." — Dr. George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

" An astonishing amount of informadon has been compressed into these 
pages, and it will be difficult to find another book anything near this in size 
which will be as helpful to the general reader as this. Sunday-school teachers, 
Bible students. Christian Endeavorers, and all that are interested in the study 
of the Word of God will find here a store of helpful suggestions." — Christian 
EHdeavor World. 
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THE HARTPORD-IAHSON LECTURES ON THE 
REUGIONS OF THE WORLD 

These lectures are desif^ed primarilj to give students preparii^ tor the 
foreigo aiatiotary field a good knowledge of the religious bistoi;, belie&,aDd 
customs of the peoples amoog wboni they expect to labor. 

Yohmw* In th* BoIm bow BMdj 

By FRANK BYRON JEVONS 
Plladp*] of Kihop Hufield'i Hall, Duitum Uulmsily, DmhUD, l''jifi«i»H 

An Introduction to the Study of 

Comparative Religion ^^ ,__ ,^^^ ^ 



fiicli. Of etpeciaj value is Ihe eniphmiii placed od (he lociAl power of religion and of tbc 
way in which, in Chrisffanilj, aoddy and the indirldnal arc mutual^ ends and meani to 
each other. The book may be cordially commended, especially to those who are begin- 
ners or (hose who wish a treatment (hat is free from (echnical difficulties." 
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By Dr. J. J. M. DE GROOT 

The Chinese Religion „,,. . 

O ClelA, itmt, to.oo 

A scholarly and detailed accouDt of the intricate religions of the Chinese — which up 
to late yean have been Impenetrable puiiles to the Occidental miiid. The antlior is one 
of the best authorities on the subject which the world pocseoes. 

By DUNCAN BLACK MacDONALD, M.A., D-D. 



Aspects of Islam 



C/Mlt, ttnio, $i.so tut 
This valuable contribulion to the study of comparative teliElon is the third In the seria 
of Hartford-L^mson Leciures, following (he publication of Principal Jerons' " Introductioa 
to (he Study of Comparative Religion. " and Dr. De Groat's " The Religion of the ChiocM." ■ 
Dr. MacDonald has written a book which wilt appeal especialljr perhaps to the t>eginDeT 
and the general reader, Soi he has dealt in broad outlines and statements, and not in 
details and qualifications. At the same time he Is absolutely accurate as (o condKions, 
despite the fact that in all piobbbility some ' AiabiWs " will be surprised at many of the 
tilings he ha« set down. 
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